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FOREWORD 


To discover the kind of education needed in the villages 
of India and to plan for the preparation of teachers who 
will take a worthy place in this vital work, is an educational 
task of the first magnitude. In recent years, attention has 
been drawn to the unsatisfactory character of most of the 
rural schools; the baffling elements of the problem are 
now more clearly understood. Moreover, on account of 
the momentous and critical times through which India is 
passing, the urgency of making village schools educate 
children effectively for life and citizenship, is commonly 
recognized. Thus, all who are in any way interested in 
bettering Indian village education will welcome this study, 
and must realize that a significant and stimulating contribu¬ 
tion has here been made to India’s greatest and hardest 
educational problem. 

The author has had exceptional training for this task. 
After a year and a half of experience with Indian education 
as vice-principal of Voorhees College, Vellore, he spent 
some time in agricultural study in America. He later 
accompanied the BYaser Commission on Village Education 
during their investigations in America, the Philippines, 
Japan, and India, as assistant to the secretary. With the 
first-hand knowledge gained from that careful survey of all 
parts of India, he spent three years in Teachers College, 
New York, bringing the resources of this outstanding 
institution to bear upon the problem herein treated. 
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the light of prevailing rural conditions, this book deals 
specially with the first five or six years of school life, and 
with the training and supervision needed by teachers to 
redirect the village school, and help in strengthening the life 
of the people. Throughout, the aim has been practical 
and constructive, detailed suggestions being offered as to 
the next steps toward improvement and reform. One can 
heartily commend this study to all w^ho share the respon¬ 
sibility for the full development of India's children and 
youth. 



Neiv York^ 1925. 


D. J. Fleming. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A, The Problem in Hand.^B, Work Already Done.^C, Explana¬ 
tion of Tertns-^D, Brevity of Treatment. 

A. The Problem in Hand 

ONE-31XTH of the human race lives in the villages of 
India. Nine of every ten Indians are villagers, over ninety- 
two per cent, of them being illiterate. In order to give 
them the education they urgently need as human beings 
and citizens of the new India, more adequate schools and 
teachers are imperatively demanded. The present study 
deals with the complex problem of reforming and extend¬ 
ing village education in India and improving the teaching 
force. From this main problem three broad enquiries 
emerge \ Tirsty What conditions that prevail in the viUages 
affect education f Secondy What next steps are needed to 
reform and extend the edticaiioii that is offered hi the 
village schools? Thirdy What immediate measures are 
required to provide thoroughly for the professional pre¬ 
paration and development of teachers and for the fulfilment 
of their various responsibilities f 

This study is broad in scope, bringing data together 
from many different sources, rather than being based on a 
narrow statistical enquiry. The times call for a wholly new 
attitude toward village education and for extensive reforms, 
but large ideals are not herein treated so much as definite 
points of procedure, not future goals so much as first steps 
in the right direction. Suggestions as to such steps are 
set forth after a brief outline of present conditions in each 
division of the Second and Third Enquiries. These pro¬ 
posals are meant to be stimulating rather than exhaustive. 
The data used have been derived in the following ways: 
documentary research into many books and reports on 
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Indian education and life; extensive personal investigations, 
of schools of all provinces of British India and in the Indian 
States of Baroda and Hyderabad; detailed discussions with 
people directly concerned with village education, including- 
government officials, Indian leaders and missionaries. 

The questions here considered are of immense impor¬ 
tance, not only on account of the vast number of people 
involved, but because humanity stands in debt to India for 
priceless treasures of philosophy, religion, ait, literature, 
and exact mathematics. If India is adequately educated, 
in the remotest hamlets as well as in the towns, she pro¬ 
mises to make even greater contributions to world civiliza¬ 
tion. However, unless the masses of India are truly 
educated, her life will be corrupt and chaotic, for no govern¬ 
ment rises higher than its source. With the increasingly 
closer communications, all men are sure to suffer if the sixth 
of their number who reside in the Indian villages, continue 
as slaves to ignorance and superstition. The situation 
exhibits many elements of grave danger, for a very large 
share of the five million men and womeii who have recently 
been admitted to the Indian franchise are illiterate villagers. 

The whole country is undergoing startling changes. 
Several branches of admirustration in the provinces have 
been placed largely under i)opular direction. The land is 
thrilling with a new national spirit; millions of men and 
women are on fire with an impetuous love for India and 
bitter impatience at whatever stands in the way of their 
country’s freest development. Even the illiterate masses 
are losing their ancient torpor, and are struggling for self- 
expression and for their rights. All these rapid changes 
have thrown Mahatma Gandhi into prominence as one of 
the most vSignificant characters in the life of the modern 
world, India’s rebirth is generating potential driving forces 
tiifit can be used in vitalizing her schools. In directing 
the new impulses of the day into wise and constructive 
channels, education must have its share. 

Staggering are the difficulties in the way of making 
popular education play its rightful part in the present 
changes. Among the great obstacles are: the fact that 
there are 286 millions of villagers to be educated; the small 
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the villages—on the average ^ about 400 people ; 
the still smaller size of the hamlets forming the real 
residential units; the rigid social barriers of caste; relig¬ 
ious and racial antagonism; the chasm between town 
and village life; , desperate rural poverty and resignation to 
custom ; the low per capita production and the appalling 
health conditions of the country; uncertainty as to the 
most suitable type of education; and the current indif¬ 
ference to the possibilities of village education, and to the 
urgent necessity of its improvement. 

B. Work Already Done 

Because of the immensity of such difficulties and the 
insufficiency of wisely co-ordinated effort to overcome them, 
tlie actual results so far accomplished in village education 
have been pitifully inadequate in meeting the detnands of 
the situation. Low-grade men, with little or no training, 
have been left in lonely hamlets almost without guidance, at 
one of the most baffling tasks in the world. The govern¬ 
ment educational departments have directed more money 
and attention to town education than to village primary 
education, for the town schools have been closer and more 
responsive. The original hope was that, after some Indians 
had received secondary and higher education,'the effects of 
schooling would automatically filter down to the masses ; 
but such havS not been the case, for the academically trained 
men have prided themselves on their superiority in book 
knowledge and stayed in th6 more congenial surroundings 
of the towns. Almost as a matter of course, village primary 
schools have been inspected by a lower grade of men than 
have schools of any other kind. The educational efforts 
of Christian missions in the villages have often been directed 
toward having a large number of poor schools, rather than 
a smaller number of good institutions. However, out¬ 
standing progress has been made at Moga in the Punjab, 
and some other places. Other privately managed schools 
in the villages have usually been on a very flimsy basis. 

Not only has actual accomplishment been small, but too 
little constructive planning on a broad scale has been done. 
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very recently, the tendency has been to neglect and 
slight village educatioio. as something unworthy of respect 
and sacrifice. Government reports have scarcely dealt with 
it, except in connection with primary education in general. 
Moreover, whatever valuable experience has been gained in 
one province or district has been very little known in other 
places ; small use has been made of the principles of pro¬ 
gressive education established by other countries. Some 
of the ideas that have spread widely have been hazy and 
untested. The most comprehensive statement of general 
principles and plans is the work of the Commission on Vil¬ 
lage Education in India.’^ Their excellent and stimulating 
report differs from the present study in being concerned 
primarily with Christian education, in covering middle 
schools and boarding schools as well as the primary day 
schools, in dealing with the preparation of teachers in less 
detail, and in giving less attention and fewer references to 
the literature of the subject. 

C. Explanation of Terms 

The name India in the following pages designates the 
Indian Empire. However, descriptions and figures are 
not separately given for Burma, Baluchistan, or various 
islands which differ greatly from India proper, nor for 
Delhi wdiich is urban. Although some of the figures 
for population include the. Indian States which have their 
own hereditary rulers, nearly all the educational figures 
refer only to British India, which has, roughly, four-fifths 
of the people and three-fifths of the area of the Indian 
Empire. 

This investigation follows the Census definition of 
village^ namely, a non-urban unit used for revenue pur¬ 
poses. On the average it has 418 people. Even this 
small population is generally divided among several 


^ The Corarai&sion was sent out by the Missionary Conference of 
Great Britain and Ireland and the Foreign Missionary Conference of 
North America. The report (see Bibliography at the end of the 
book) is of great value to all interested in this problem in India, and 
is frequently quoted in the following pages. 
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residential trnits or epllections of houses/ Very occasion¬ 
ally, government villages contain only one hamlet or are 
entirely uninhabited. The people live closely together on 
one or more hamlet sites, and walk out to farm their 
holdings of land, which may lie at considerable distances. 

The towns in. the Census include all municipalities, can¬ 
tonments, English quarters, and ever 5 ^ continuous collection 
of houses with ov^r 5,000 people, except a few that the 
Census officials class as rural. 

The rn^ratmens of India are virtually synonymous with 
the villages, vSince practically all of Indian's people live close 
together, either in the 685,665 villages or in the 2,316 
towns, and scarcely any at all in the open country apart 
from other habitations.‘ . 

The village prhnary schools here con^sidered have a 
coutvse that theoretically covers five (or six) years, but 
actually onlj? 8T per cent, of the children in the first class 
ever reach.'the fifth claSvS. None but the exceptionally 
placed children continue their education in town schools. 

Trahting institutions mean any institutions preparing 
teachers. Those working on the collegiate level are 
designated training colleges; those on a lower level, train¬ 
ing schools. Only such training schools as send their 
alumni to the village are specially considered in this study. 

One rapeCy according to the 1925 rate of exchange, 
equals about one-thirteenth of a pound sterling or over one- 
third of an American dollar. An ajma is one-sixteenth of a 
rupee, and about equivalent to an English penny . Frac¬ 
tional parts of rupees and annas are expressed below as 
decimals. A lakh is 100,000 rupees,. 

D. Brevity of Treatment , 

The gigantic size of the field of this investigation has 
prevented anything more than a very cursory treatment of 
many large phases, even of those that are of such impor¬ 
tance as to deserve elaborate study. The amount of space 

* Six representative taluks (parts of a cli.strict) in Madras were 
reported (1922) to have 2,937 residential units within 1,148 adminis¬ 
trative villages, or 2*6 units per >HllIage. 
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^ ned to any question is determined by its relation to 
ptoblem in hand, rather than by its own sigrnificance. 
Immediate objectives, rather than ultimate goals, are herein 
treated. Conditions are sketched only in their broad out¬ 
lines and most characteristic phases. Many of the reasons 
tor the measures proposed in the Second and Third En- 
qniues have been barely mentioned, or onlj' suggested 
indirectly ; frequent references back to the facts given under 
the h irst Enquiry have been considered unnecessary The 
detailed adaptation of the proposals to the special circum¬ 
stances and localities has been curtailed through paucity of 
space. 1 he importance of readers in India investigating in 
detad their particulm local conditions cannot be over 
emphasized. Such original Search is of far greater value to 
the individual than passively absorbing any amount of 
second-hand information. ConsequenUy, in order to lay a 
sound basis for advance, let the reader at each point ask 
himself what trustworthy evidence he has as to local needs, 
resources, and practical steps for advance. 

Far less scrutiny has been given in this book to middle 
than to primary schools, on account of the far greater 
number of primary schools in the rural areas, and the fact 
that they absorb nearly all the village teachers. At this 
stage the same course of study is suitable to both bovs 
and girls. ^ 

Although the professional training and the employment of 
many more women teachers than at present is one of the 
greatest essentials to the true progess of Indian education, 
most of the facts and principles regarding men teachers 
given in Chapters VI, VII and VIII also apply to. women. 
Where the facts concerning women are very clearly unlike 
those for men, mention is made of the differences in 
Chapter IX. 

Because the pages of this book deal with all the village 
and training schools of India, no separate attempt is made 
particular problems confronting Christian 
schools as distinguished from those under other auspices. 
Such special questions fall within the purview of bodies 
focusing their attention on Christian education, such as 
committees of the provincial Christian Councils. 
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FIRST ENQUIRY: 


WHAT CONDITIONS PREVAIL IN THE 
VILLAGES? 



Women at the welly children play-- 
ing with pebbles on squares marked 
02 it in the dusty field labourers 
carrying their 'light plo^ighs over 
their shoulderSy their oxen stalking 
on m {ro7ity setting the leisurely 
Pace. 


—Amy Carmichaei. 




CHAPTER I 




ECONOMIC BACKWARDNESS AND 
RECENT CHANGES 

A. Why Does Education Require Adaptation to Local 
Conditions f—B, How Do Agricultural Facts Mould Village 
Fife f — C. What Is the Place of Village Industries f— 

D, Have the Villagers Money for Schools? — E, How Far 
Is Child Labour Necessary f — F. What Forces Make for 
Change and Improvement f 

A. Why Does Education Require Adaptation to 
Local Conditions ? 

Volumes would be needed to treat adequately the eco¬ 
nomic situation in the villages. To every general state¬ 
ment there are many exceptions. Within the limits of this 
chapter, only a few of the salient and typical facts concern¬ 
ing the economic conditions bearing on village education 
can be presented. 

The villagers of India number 286,467,204, which is 
over twice the population of the Roman Empire at its 
greatest extent, arid seven times that of Great Britain* 
They are scattered over an area of 1,805,332 square miles, 
or more than twenty times the size of Britain. Some 
Indian villagers live as far north as Gibraltar or Tokyo, 
and others 2,000 miles to the south, at the latitude of the 
Orinoco river. People on the western edge of Sind are 
over 1,800 miles from those on the east, in the Assam 
hills.^ 


" India stretches from the 8th to the 37th parallel north of the 
Equator, and from the 66th to the 100th meridian east of Greenwich. 


/ 
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‘he rural people live in 685,665 census villages, averag¬ 
ing 418 each. Most of these villages contain from two 
to a dozen residential units, and the larger ones are 
regularly so divided.^" Of the Indian population, only 10 
per cent, live in places classed as urban, while in Japan 49 
per cent, live in places so classed; in England 79 per 
cent.; and in the United States over 47 per cent, are in 
places with over 5,000 persons. 

India, as a whole, has less than half the density of Japan 
or the United Kingdom, but many of its large cultivated 
areas have twice the density of those countries.^ Nearly 
one-half the people live on one-sixth of the area, which has 
a density of 350 per square mile. 

The northern half of India lies in the temperate zone 
and stretches nearly a thousand miles north of the tropic 
of Cancer. Continental India, as this part is called, is 
roughly triangular, and contains the world's highest moun¬ 
tains, and valleys so rugged as to afford little sustenance 


* The 32,475,276 townspeople live in 2,316 towns. The distribution 
of the population between towns and villages of different sizes is shown 
by the following percentages : 

In Towns In Villages 


Of 20,000 and over 

.. 5-6 

Of 5,000 and over 

.. 2-2 

Of 10,000 to 20,000 

.. 1-9 

Of 2,000 to 5,000 

.. 13*6 

Of 5,000 to 10,000 

.. 2*0 

Of 500 to 2,000 .. 

.. 43-6 

Of under 5,000 

.. 0 .7 

Of under 500 

.. 30-4 


107 


8M 


The 2,340,991 Protestant Christians of India are reported to live in 
no fewer than 39,727 villages (or hamlets). The average ffgptre of 
only 59 to each settlement, shows the enormous educational obstacles 
caused by the diffusion of the population. {National Missionary 
Coimcil, January 10-16,1923.) 

“ The figures for the mean density per square mile for parts of 
India and for other countries are : 

All India .. 177 Japan .. 339 

British India ... 226 England and Wales 701 

Indian States .. 101 United States .. 31 

Belgium 658 

The main factors determining the density of population in India 
are: good rainfall, irrigation, evenness of the surface, richness of the 
soil, and small amount of malaria. {Census of India, 1911, pp. 26-27.) 
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_ _iuman life. But the region south of the mountains i 

iriarge plain, supporting on its fertility . over a hundred 
million farmers, and forming the most densely populated 
tract of its size on earth. 

Peninsular India extends from the tropic of Cancer far 
toward the south, the point of its triangle being eight 
degrees north of the equator. Practically all ()f it is so 
old, geologically, that not a single marine fossil has^ ever 
been found. It contrasts strikingly in this particular 
with the upstart Himalayas, which are one of the most 
recent formations. Every geological epoch between is 
represented in some part of the Indian Empire. 

The interior of the Peninsula, or South India, is an elevated 
plateau, bounded by broken ranges of hills and mountains 
on all three sides, which in the extreme south rise to a 
height of 8,760 feet. Along the shores of the Arabian Sea 
and the Bay of Bengal runs a narrow alluvial plain of 
varying width, which formed the India known in the West 
to medieval tradition. 

Politically, India is divided into British India and the 
Indian States. British India is under the direct rule of the 
British and Indian Governments, and has 61 per cent, of 
the area and 77 per cent, of the people.^ It is subdivided 
into 14 provinces and 275 districts. The rest of India is 
made up of the Indian States, large and small, which have 
varying degrees of autonomy in their internal affairs, but all 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the British King Emperor, 
and their foreign policy is controlled by the British Agent 
or Resident. A few of them are more progressive than 
British India, but many of them have very corrupt and 
extravagant courts, that pay little or no heed to the economic 
and educational needs of their people. 

India has within its borders many racial groups. The 
basic people are the Dravidians, who have been in India^ no 
one knows how long, and have developed their physical 
characteristics locally. Successive hordes of invaders of 
Aryan, Scythian, Pathan and Mogul stock, have come in 


^ British Provinces have (1921) 247,003,293 and the Indian States 
71,939,187, giving a total of 318,942,480. 
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ilder dimes, where the growing season is shortened . 
and snow. The hot and dry months of April and May 
are the least favourable for plant growth. Two crops a 
year are grown on a seventh of India s cropped area. 

The great heat from March to July on the plains and 
plateaus of India tends to lower the energy of the villagers 
and their capacity for very intensive work. But in marry 
places much of this time is a slack agricultural season rn 
any case. The considerable heat in the mrddle of the day 
throughout the year is one of the reasons why the 
cultivator is eaSy-going. Instead of working 
then taking a cortiplete rest from work, as the Enghshman 
does, the cultivator takes fewer hours for rest and mingles 
his rest with his work. 

For the 229 million of Indians who obtarn therr Irvelr- 
hood from agriculture, water is the supremely important 
factor. Where the supply is sufficient, two and sonretrmes 
three crops a year are grown on the same land; and larger 
crops are made possible. In ordinary years the total 
amount of rainfall would be enough, except that rt rs poorly 
distributed from year to year, from season to season, and 

from place to place. * 

The most serious drawback is the fact that the amount 
of rain varies so much from year to year/ Scarcely a year 
passes that some district does not suffer from scarcity or 
famine/ The main factors tending: to increase the number 
of deaths during such times are: inability to buy grain at the 
high prices, unemployment, low earning capacity, epidemics 
of cholera and other diseases. During severe famines 


^ 'In Jatisgaon there were only nine good agricnltural seasons in 
24 years. (Mann, Land and Labour, II.) , , 

“ The central and provincial governments have worked out careful 
schemes for the relief of famine. Some of the features are suspension 
of revenue and granting of agricultural loans ; plans for public works 
that can quickly be put- into execution, thus employing thousand.s of 
neonle * free relief to those who cannot work at all; means for ^ving 
the ^cattle; the^enlistraent of non-official help. In ^he famine of 
1918-19 the people seemed to be better able to withstand the effects of 
the failure of the fains. Although the shortage of water was almost 
as bad as in 1899-1900, when a million people died, the mortality in 
1919 was only a small fraction of that number. 






FIFTY MILLION ACRES IN INDIA ARE IRRIGATED 

In the North the life-giving water is brought from the eternal snows through 
hundreds of miles of canals. 


H R Ferfcer 

CULTIVATION AS PRACTISED FOR MILI.ENNTUMS 

'I'lie ineffective plough, that barely scratches the surface, typifies the peasant's 
utterly inadequate means of production. 
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ions of acres will not produce so much as a blade of 
grass. Between 1860 and 1910, twenty-two fanrines carried 
off 28,000,000 people.' In spite of this, the high birth¬ 
rate, together with other factors, has been responsible for a 
rise in the number of people per square mile from 114 in 
1872, to 177 in 1921. , . 

The average rainfall of 45 inches is also unevenly distri¬ 
buted from season to season, 34*65 inches of it coming in 
the heavy downpoui-s during the great monsoon from June 
to September. Therefore, one of India’s most pressing 
problems is to spread out the water supply over the year 
to those months when the crops need it most. 


Main Methods 
Used 

Wells .. 

Canals from rivers 
Tanks or reservoirs 
Other sources 


Mildion.s oe 
Acres Watered ( 1922 ) 

12*1 

23*2 

7*0 

5*6 


The govcmniciit irrigation works, which water 28 million 
acres, have been an enormous boon to the village popnla- 
tion. The estimated value of the crops raised on this land in 
a single year amounts to 1,700 million rupees, as cornpared 
with the entire original capital cost of only 812 millions. 
Rice and wheat are generally irrigated. 

The soils of India may be broadly classified into: \a) the 
water-holding alluvial clay of the Ganges valley and delta, 
found also along the coast and in the deltas of Southern 
India; {b) the black cotton soil over the northwestern 
corner of the Peninsula around Bombay; (r) the more 
sandy and porous soils common in South India and in the 
Indus valley. Few soils in the world have been cropped 
so continuously for so many generations as those in India. 
Except in those places where rivers in flood leave a layer 
of silt over the land, most of the soil is steadily growing 
poorer in fertility, on account of the huge quantities of 
cattle dung that are burned every year for fuel, and the 
bones and phosphates that are shipped out of the country. 
On the more valuable crops green manures, cattle dung, on 
cake, and a little artificial fertilizer are used. 


> G. S. Eddy, India Awakening, p. 22. 
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value of India's average yield per acre has befe 
'mputed to be half that of Italy, two-fifths that of France, 
one-third that of Egypt, and only a quai'ter that of Japan.^ 
Although India has nearly half the world's aa^eage under 
sugar-cane, her normal output is only a fourth of the world s 
cane-sugar supply. Dr. Gilbert Slater says that five agricul¬ 
tural families in India produce enough food for eight 
or nine families, while five agricultural families in Western 
Europe or North America would feed about fifty families. 

The main crops are as follows:^ 

Millions op 
ACRES ( 1923 ) 

1st 

80‘6 .. Bengal 

41-0 .. Bombay 

24'4 .. Punjab 

16’8 .. United Provinces 

13*9 .. Madras 

13‘6 .. Central Provinces,. Bombay 

India leads the world in the production of rice, tea, 
oilseeds, the millets, shellac, and jute. She comes second 
in the amount of sugar-cane, cotton and tobacco. The 
chief exports are cotton, jute, food grains and pulses, oil¬ 
seeds, tea, hides and skins. 

The cultivator, having no place for storing up much 
grain, is forced to sell most of his crop at harvest time,' 
when the price is very low.''* His extremely difficult 
situation is thus summed up by the Industrial Com¬ 
mission ;** 

The export trade from country districts generally suffers from the 
existence of an undue number of rniddlemen, wl\o intercept a large share 
of the profits ; the reasons for this are various. In the first place, it 
must be remembered that a great number of Indian cultivators are 


Rice 

Millets .. 
Wheat 

Grain or pulse 
Oilseeds .. 
Cotton ,. 


Bihar 

Madras 

United Provinces 
Punjab 
Bihar 


197. 


* Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th Eclition, XV, p. 

^ Indian Year Book, 

» “ Estimates made by co-operators of the loss involved in selling a 
crop at harvest time (instead of a few months later, when prices have 
riseii to a normal level) are rarely below ten rupees an acre ; more 
generally they state the loss per acre at twenty or thirty rupees, and 
sometimies higher still.'" (F. R, Hemingway, Madras Cooperative 
Manual, p. 13.) 

^ Indian Industrial Commission^ 1916-18, pp. 5-G. 
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debtecl to a class of traders who not only lend money, but lend, 
purchase and sell grain, and sell such articles as cloth, salt and oil to 
the small consumers. The position of the peasant farmer, with 
grain, seeds and cotton to sell, and at the same time heavily indebted to 
his only possible purchaser, effectually prevents him frcra obtaining a 
fair market price for his crop. Even where the farmer is not burdened 
by debt, his purchases and sales are often both reckoned in cash in the 
dealer’s books, at a rate which is not always known to the customer at 
the time. The farmer, owing partly to poverty and partly to the ex>' 
treme subdivision of land, is very often a producer on so small a scale 
that it is practically impossible for him to take his crop to the larger 
markets. . . . The market rules and organization do not usually 
provide means for preventing or punishing fraudulent trade methods, 
. . . Complaints are frequent, but all parties accept what appears 
to them inevitable. But, where a better organization has been 
established, the ryots thoroughly appreciate the benefit. A better 
market system, co-operative selling, and education are the most 
promising remedies. 

The number of co-operative societies in which people 
unite to sell their produce or buy outside goods, is not 
very large, since they are new and the people are slow to 
trust each other. vStill they undoubtedly wdl have a future 
of great usefulness. 

For the transportation of crops and people India has 
some good trunk roads, but these do not go to enough 
places to meet the needs of the rural people in any 
adequate way. Often a village or hamlet has no com¬ 
munication with the outside world, except a narrow path 
between the rice fields. Where there are dirt roads, they 
are often impassable to carts in the rainy season because 
of the mud and the swiftly rushing torrents, and in the dry 
seasons they are many feet thick with sand and dust. The 
38,000 miles of railway, and the lower reaches of the Indus, 
Ganges, and Brahmaputra are of the greatest service in 
transportatipn.^ 

In spite of the fact that the villagers are eager to own 

^ Sir Daniel Hamilton, a leading Calcutta merchant, writes : “ We 
have given the people a railway system which removes their surplus 
crops, but we have not yet given them a banking system to bring back 
the price. The world takes the surplus crops, the sowcar (money¬ 
lender^ and the trader take the money, and the devil takes the people.” 
(“India, Her Present and Future,” Calcutta Review, July, 1916, 
p. 295.) 
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38 million farm labourers and servants, and millioi^ 
'more who lease and cultivate the property of others, have 
no land at all. They are thus debarred from the greater 
steadiness, self-respect and thrift which land ownersliip 
encourages. 

Those who do own land, frequently have such extremely 
small amounts that all their time cannot be profitably 
employed. The acreage of cultivated land per capita in 
India and-other countries\is as follows:^ 


Of thk Total 
POPULAITON 


Ok Thosb Actuallv 
Doing Farm Work 


British India * 
Japan 

•United Kingdom 
United States 
Canada 


1*1 

0*3 

0*4 

3-5 

4*6 


3 

1 

8 

25 

51 


Even more serious than the smallness of a man s small 
holdings is their fragmentation into many plots widely 
separated from each other, which is an unmitigated drain on 
the economic life of the cultivator.^ The causes of the 
trouble are: the Hindu law of inheritance calling for a 
division of the property, no matter how small, and the 
customs connected with that law by which each child 
receives a part of every plot owned by the deceased. 

The leasing of others' fields for cultivation is very 
common, both by those with and without land of their own. 
Custom largely determines the amount of the rent, for 


^ Their desire to possess land is due to; the social prestige 
involved ; the fact that profits are not eaten up by high rents ; and the 
value of land as one of the standard forms of investment. 

* Geography of the WoHd^s Agriculture, World Almanac, 1922, 
® Some of the evil effects of excessive subdivision and fragmentation 
of land are : waste of time, prevention of permanent improvement of 
the land and orderly organization of labour and capital, and serious 
interference with cultivation. In one village in the Kanara District, 
52 acres of land were held by 50 landholdei*s in as many as 139 
different plots. (G. Keatinge, Agricultural Progress in Western 
India, p. 71 and Appendix I.) In a Bombay village, 16 out of 156 
landholders had their land divided into ten or more separate plots, 
some of them only a thirtieth of an acre. One man had his holding 
of 8*3 acres broken into sixteen plots, while another had twenty 
different plots. (Mann, Land and Labotir in a Deccan Village, 1.) 
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commonly a share of the produce is paid, some¬ 
times as much as a half. Although the provincial 
governments have made many efforts to protect the rights 
of tenants and small landowners, the laws have been 
sometimes difficult to enforce in the villages, and it has 
been found almost impossible to protect from unfair 
treatment the sub-tenants and those who lease land from 
them. Even moi'e unfortunate are the 38 million farm 
servants and field labourers who have no rights in the soil 
at all and are constantly being exploited. 

The central government has for long centuries had a vital 
interest in the land as one of its main sources of revenue 
and the provincial governments are now getting large funds 
from this source. The state appropriates for itself a direct 
share in the produce of the soil, the money owed to the 
government being the first liability on the land. The 
revenue to be received from each piece of land is 
determined directly, without an assessment of its value or 
the fixing of a certain proportion of the value for payment. 
The process of determining the payment for a certain kind 
of land is known as a settlement, which is either ** permanent ” 
or “temporary.” The main varieties of tenure are three: 
(a) that in which a large landlord, or zemmdar, passes on a 
portion of the rent received by him ; {b) that in which the 
cultivator, or ryot, enters into a direct compact as to the 
amount to be paid; and (c) that in which the village is 
jointly responsible for the payment of the money to the 
government. The methods of collecting the revenue and 
the amounts differ within the same province, and even 
within the same district. Under the second form of tenure, 
one-fifth of the gross produce is the limit in practice.^ 
When the crops fail, the state may remit or postpone 
payment after careful inquiry. The land revenue for India 
as a whole came (1900-1) to Rs. 1*2 per head, and the 
incidence on the fully assessed lands was for the total area 
Re. 0*8 per acre, or Re. 1*5 per cultivated acre.^ The 


^ The land revenue in 1923 formed 18 per cent, of India's total 
revenues from all sources, in contrast with the 1 per cent, that the land 
tax furnishes to Britain. 

Land Revenue Policy of the India Government, 1902, pp. 47-48. 




^^^ 2 j« 5 Wdholders complain of the amount they have to pay. 
Under present low standards of production, the share paid 
is large; but if the production were increased by better 
methods, the burden would be less. 

India has about 130 million cattle against the 66 milli on 
of its nearest competitor, the United States, but most of 
those in India are weak and scrawny beasts. The bullocks 
are used only for draft, and cows ai-e profitable only when 
they produce male calves, or give a little milk.^ Hindus 
will not countenance the slaughter of any of the profitless 
animals, and they abhor beef eating. The water buffaloes 
give far richer milk, and are more useful for cultivating 
flooded land. The goats, numbering 29 million, are tended 
by the village boys. There are few other useful animals 
in the rural areas, except some puny poultry. 

The Indian farmer uses methods fixed by custom 
thousands of years ago; his equipment is both scanty 
and poor in quality. The common plough is merely a 
wooden stick with a small iron point that just scratches 
the ground, without turning over the soil or destroying 
the deeply rooted weeds. ^ A very rough kind of . seed 
selection is sometimes practised by the wealthier villagers, 
but the poorer ones can do nothing of the kind. The 
cultivators are ignorant of the way to combat plant 
diseases, and know little of what the agricultural depart¬ 
ments are doing. However, they are gradually opening 
their eyes to improvements,” especially in the south, and 
in connection with the more valuable crops. In Western 
India, agricultural progress is real but slow.* 

From this brief sketch of Indian agriculture, we see that 
its vicissitudes and heavy burdens are such as to increase 
the villagers’ fear of change. The fact that nearly three 

’ G. Keatinge, Agricultural Progress in Western India, p. Ill 
The Madras agricultural department estimates that the average value 
per animal of the milk produced by the 8,200,000 cows and cow 
buffaloes of the Presidency, is between a quarter and a third of an 
anna a day. {Madras Year Book, 1923, p. 792.) 

* Easily repairable, light steel ploughs are now available. 

“ See India in 1919, p. 105. 

" G. Keatinge, Agricultural Progress in If estern India, Chapter I. 
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^ters of India’s population are engaged in cultivation, 
makes it incumbent on the village school to provide educa¬ 
tion that is suited to the children of farmers. 


C. What Is the Place of Village Industries? 

India is virtually a land of one industry, agriculture, 
which is clearly a very precarious undertaking, dependent 
for its success on an irregular and uncertain rainfall. Since 
four-fifths of the villagers draw their main livelihood from 
this source, widespread distress is caused by bad agricul¬ 
tural years. These could be better borne if more people 
derived some income from other sources. The right 
development of large factories in the cities and of smaller 
industries of the towns can do a very great deal toward 
reducing the vicissitudes of Indian life, but village handi¬ 
crafts or cottage industries can also have a real share in 
making the country better able to withstand the shock of 
hard times. 

Those engaged in village industries and agriculture are 
mutually dependent on each other, though not so exclusively 
as used to be the case.^ Village relationships and occupa¬ 
tions have both changed.^ Rural industries that used to be 


^ “ Until the recent introduction of Western commodities, such as 
machine-made cloth, kerosene oil, umbrellas, and the like, each village 
was provided with a complete equipment of artisans and menials, and 
was thus almost wholly self-supporting and independent. . . . Where 
this system was fully developed, the duties and remuneration of each 
group of artisans were fixed by custom, and the caf?te rules strictly 
prohibited a man from entering into competition with another of the 
same caste. . . . They received a regular yearly payment for their 
services, which often took the form of a prescriptive share of the 

harvest. The village is no longer the self-contained industrial unit 

which it former!V was, and many disintegrating influences are at work 
to break down the solidarity of \dllage life.” (Census, 1911, pp. 408-9.) 

® Nine-tenths of the rural people are still supported by primitive 
pursuits, the numbers per 10,000 being (CeJisus, 1911, p. 408): landlords 
and tenants, S,60S ; agincultural labourers, 1,316 ; general labourers, 
287 ; cotton workers, 207 ; stockowners, milkmen and herdsmen, 164 ; 
mendicants, 128 ; grocers and confectioner, 119 ; fishermen, boatmen 
and palanquin bearers, 113 ; grain dealers and money-lenders, 109 ; 
basket-makers, scavengers and drummers, 107. The following occupa¬ 
tions, each with less than one per cent, of the village population, bring 
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^Jespread have been hard pressed during: the last century 
by the competition of manufactured goods, whether those 
from Europe or those made in India. Moreover, the rise 
in the value of farm products has tended to throw some of 
the artisans into farming. Classes that for centuries have 
done degi'ading work for their fellow villagers, are leaving 
their ancient tasks and aspiring to something higher. 
Migration has likewise tended to the disruption of village 
industry. Many of the former kinds of work can never be 
profitably restored, but it is still possible to find simple 
cottage industries that are suited to local conditions, that 
can be carried on during spare moments, and that produce 
a marketable product.^ If the popular movement to foster 
handicrafts is guided by such principles, it will be highly 
advantageous to the country. 

One reason has been stated above, India’s too complete 
dependence on agriculture. Another very vital reason is 
that, during three to six months of the year, the ryot has 
little or no work to do on his crops ; nor during these 
months can he find work on his neighbours’ fields. Some¬ 
times he can get employment on public works, but there is 
rarely enough of such work to go round. Other villagers 
living near a city, such as those described by Dr. Harold 
Mann at Pimpla Soudagar, go into the factories in the 
cities during the slack season. The cultivators would 
benefit by some subsidiary occupation to make their spare 
time profitable, not only during the months they are not 
working, but also during the hours of the day when 
there is little to do. The women can also help in village 
industries, as is done to good effect in Burma. 




the total to 9,029 : carpenters and woodcutters, miscellaneous workers, 
washermen, barbers, grains buskers and parchers, priests, village watch¬ 
men and other officials, potters, goldsmiths, vegetable and fruit 
sellers, cartmen and pack animal drivers, blacksmiths, oilpressers, 
toddy drawers, makers and sellers of bangles, workers in brass, copper 
and bell-metal, ami, lastly, village practitioners and raid wives. 

' Some of the possible industries that agriculturists might use in 
addition to their regular work, to furnish an extra source of income, 
are : mulberry, eri, or tiisser-silk cultivation ; the spinning of cotton 
yam ; hand-loom weaving ; bee keeping for honey and wax ; the 
breeding of cattle on a small scale; the keeping of poultry. 
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SOME VIELAC'rERS TWISTING ROPE 

Such cottage industries, using local materials and making 
necessary articles, encourage thrift by rendering spare 
moments profitable. 
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Thus, village industries still have a very important place 
to fill in India's economic life, in spite of the fact that many 
of them have been waning. Those that are suitable need 
to^ be fostered by co-operative societies. Youths in the 
middle schools can also be familiarized with these occupa¬ 
tions that ai*e subsidiary to agriculture. 

D. Have the Villagers Money for Schools? 

Very large divergencies are apparent between the rich 
and the poor in the same village, and between the economic 
positions of neighbouring hamlets and villages, to say 
nothing of the contrasts between different regions of 
India. In two Deccan villages carefully studied by 
pr- Harold Mann, 65 per cent, and 85 per cent, of the 
families were insolvent, and unable to buy the requisite food 
and clothing without falling deeper and deeper into debt.^ 
On the other hand, J. C. Jack classified 49 per cent, of the 
people in a fairly prosperous Bengal district as living in 
comfort, 28 per cent, as below comfort, 19 per cent, as 
above want, and 4 per cent, as in w’ant.^ In most Indian 
villages the proportion of the people whose economic status 
is desperate would fall between these extremes of 85 per 
cent, and 4 per cent. The poorest villagers give little 
support to the school, except for their labour in putting up 

^ In Pimpla Sondagar the average income per head came to Rs. 44 
per annum ; 65 per cent, of the families were insolvent. In Jatisgaon, 
where the rainfall was. more precarious, the income per head was 
Rs. 33*8, while the minimum expense necessary for real needs was 
Rs. 44 ; 85 per cent, of the families were insolvent and incurring an 
annual deficit of Rs. 137. {Land and Labour in a Decca^i Village, 

I and II.) 

^ The cultivators had, on the average, smaller incomes than others, 
especially in the case of those living in comfort. In all his figures 
Jack excludes the value of the fish caught by members of the family 
<a considerable amount), and the value of the jewellery bought. The 
average size of family was 5*4, the poorer families containing the 
smaller numbers, the size for those in comfort being 5*7, but for thase 
in want only 4*7. (77?^ Economic Life of a Beii^al District^ 

Families of wage earners in Bombay City with incomes below 
Rs. 30 have 3*8 members, and those with incomes over Rs. 90 have 
6*1 members. (Shirras, Enquiry into Working Class Budgets in 
Bofubay, p. 7.) 
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repairing the building. Many of the others would give 
far more than at present, if they were convinced that the 
school was meeting their real needs. 

The income of the villagers is one of the many questions 
requiring careful local study, but some ligh{ has been 
thrown on the position of typical groups of them by the 
scientific studies that have been made. Between 1906 and 
1910, J. C. Jack directed a detailed survey of the economic life 
of 342,108. families in a Bengal district, 99 per cent, rural. 
His investigators first divided the families on the basis of 
the appearance of the people, their clothes, and their homes, 
into four classes, of which the income averaged as follows: 


In comfort 
Below comfort 
Above want 
In want .. 

Average .. 


Rupees Per Head 
Annually 
65 
43 
32 
26 

~l2 


Annas Per Head 
Daily 

2*9 

1-9 

1- 4 
IT 

2- 3 


Since 1920 the money income of agriculturists has 
increased, while the purchasing power of the rupee has be¬ 
come less. According to careful estimates of the Madras 
Department of Agriculture, the income per capita from 
farming of the agricultural population of the Presidency is 
102 rupees a year, or 4*5 annas a day.^ In the rural areas 
of the Bombay Presidency, the net income per head is about 
75 rupees a year, or 3*3 annas a day.^ 

The wages of agricultural labourers vary widely in 
different places, depending on custom, the labour supply and 
demand, and the independence and ability of the labourers 
to move elsewhere. Their average daily wages in Bombay 
in 1922 were 7*3 annas, as compared with 12 annas for 
other unskilled labourers, and 1 rupee 10*8 annas for skilled 

* Obtained by dividing the total value of all farm products (1920) 
by the agricultural population. {Madras Year Book, 1923, p. 793 ; 
India in 1923, p. 197.) The current statement that the average 
income for all India is only Rs. 30 per annum,” was a minimum, rather 
than a maximum, estimate. Moreover, it was made in 1899, when the 
purchasing power of the rupee in rice was more than double what it 
was in 1920. 

* India in 1923, p. 197. The figure is for 1921. 
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labourers/ The field worker s wages are so low, in spite 
of his long hours and patient endurance, largely on account 
of his low productivity,^ which is in turn the result of 
ignorance, weak health and harmful customs. Two impor¬ 
tant changes regarding the payment of wages have been 
taking place: payment in kind for services is rapidly giving 
way to a monetary economy, a process which brings many 
difficult maladjustments; and wages in many areas have 
shown an upward tendency, but the cost of necessities has 
risen about as rapidly.^ 

The ordinary villager spends between a half and three- 
quarters of his income on the food necessary to keep 
himself alive.^ The Madras Jail Department, which has 
worked out almost the cheapest dietary on which a man 
can be kept in health and strength, gives rations which 
cost the government 3*4 annas a day, or more than three- 
quarters of 4*5 annas, which was the average income of the 
agricultural classes in Madras at that time. 

For a family of five, using the jail standard for the father 
and smaller amount for the mother and children, the 



^ In the rural areas of the Bombay Presidency and Sind, the real 
wages (the amount of food and clothing labourers can buy for their 
money wages) showed large gains between 1900 and 1914. But from 
1914 to 1922, the real wages of field labourers decreased by 6 per cent., 
those of ocher unskilled labourers decreased by 9 per cent., while those 
of artisans rose by 2 per cent. These may be compared with the 
percentage increases betw^n 1914 and 1922 in Australia (22), France 
(7), England and Wales (6),; and with the decreases in Sweden (1), 
Bulgaria (8), and the United States (17). ^ 

* A labourer in the Bombay Deccan is said to do a third as much 
work as one in the West Indies ; and a woman picks 30 to 40^ lb. of 
cotton a day, as contrasted with 60 lb. in Eg)^pt and 120 lb. in the 
Southern United States. 

3 “ Of late years, the main trouble throughout the Indian country¬ 
side has been the failure of wages to overtake prices.’ (India in 79^2, 
p. 192.) See also Sir Valentine Chirol, India, Old and New, p. 273. 

* “At present, an average Madras rustic family enjoying such an 
income (Rs. 100) must spend nearly half its earnings on staple focxl.”’ 
(India in 1922, p. 195.) The 1921 Census for Bombay estimates that 
the poorest classes must spend 68 per cent, of their income on food, 15 
per cent, on clothing, 11 per cent, on other compulsory expenditure, 
leaving only 6 per cent, for amusements, education and miscellaneous. 
Wage earners in Bombay City in 1922 spent 56*8 per cent, of their 
income on food. (Shirras, Working Class Budgets, p. 14.) 
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ifionthly cost in the bazaar would be Rs. 23*9 or Rs. 187 a 
year/ Six W. W. Hunter has written: 

Two-fifths of the people of India enjoy a prosperity unknown under 
native rule ; two-fifths earn a fair but diminishing subsistence ; but the 
remaining fifth, or forty millions, go through life on insufficient food. 
It is these underfed forty millions who form the problem of 
over-population in India. The difficulty of solving it is intensified by 
the fact that, in spite of the hard struggle for life, their numbers rapidly 
increase.^ 

Hunger is never far from the threshold of the average 
peasant, and during the month before each semi-annual 
harvest she comes to dwell in the huts where she has been 
so many times before. 

Having little or no productive savings, the villager 
when he needs money easily falls in debt, even though he 
must pay hard for it. In the Bengal district investigated 
by J. C. Jack, 41 per cent, of the people were in debt. 
The average debt per head was Rs. 11 for the population 
as a w'hole, and Rs. 29 for the families which were in debt. 
He divided the population in the following way: 


Per Cent. 


59 

20 

12 

7 

2 


Free from debt 

In debt about quarter of annual income 
In debt about half of annual income 
In debt about one year’s income 
In debt over two years’ income 


The percentage of people in debt is undoubtedly in many 
areas higher than that found by Jack. The poorer families 
are specially weighted down with debt.^ Debts that last 
only one agricultural season are extremely common; 
usually at the end of a half year the man has to pay 
the amount of grain borrowed, together with an extra 


^ Mrs. Whitehead, Indian Economic Association Proceedings, 3rd 
Annual Conference, p. 44. 

^ England's Work in India, p. 79 f. 

The Registrar of Co-operative Societies in the Punjab has found 
that large proprietors have an average total debt of seven times 
the land tax paid by them, but that those owning or cultivating less 
than eight acres, have an average debt of twenty-eight times their 
land tax. In Bombay City, 47 per cent, of the working families are 
in debt and pay 75 per cent., or even 150 per cent., per annum. 
(Shirras, Working Class Budgets, p. 33.) 
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quarter or third, bringing: up the annual interest rate to 
50 or 66 per cent. 

The main reasons why the villagers are so commonly 
and heavily in debt are: low production and low wages 
caused by the factors mentioned earlier; lack of surplus to 
tide over hard times, unproductive nature of savings ; high 
rate of interest on previous loans; the fact that the money¬ 
lenders are also the agents of the gi'eat export firms ; the 
transformation of the old human relations between the 
money-lender and the ryot into the legal relation of debtor 
and creditor ; poor adjustment to new conditions extra¬ 
vagant social expenditures on weddings, dowries, and 
funeral ceremonies among all classes, and expenditure on 
drinking among the lower classes f short-sightedness ; the 
habit of being in debt and indifference to it; litigation; 
ignorance; and large families. 

The interest rates do not commonly go below those 
found by Mann: on landed security, from 12 to 24 per 
cent, with the average at 14*3 ; on personal security from 
12 to 72 per cent., the average being 23*4.''^ For this same 
village he figures that the annual charges for interest 


^ “ Before the British dominion was established in India, the 
usurer no doubt existed, but his opportunities were fewer, his 
position more precarious, and his operations more under control 
than at present. The money-lender then knew that his life woiild 
not be safe if he exacted too high interest for the loans with which 
he accommodated his customers, and that if he became too rich 
some charge or other , would be trumped up against him, which 
would force him to surrender a large share of his wealth to the 
officials of the State in which he wavS living.” (Lord Roberts, 
Forty-one Years ui India, pp. 248-49.) The money-lenders have 
prospered in recent years. In the Punjab between 1898 and 1918 
their incomes, subject to tax, rose from 15 to 35 million rupees, and 
their money on loan from 120 to 280 million rupees. (Calvert, 
Wealth and Welfare of the Punjab, p. 129 f.) 

^ The average cost of marriage to Bombay wage earners is 
Rs. 214, and of a funeral Rs. 35 per head. At least ten per cent, of 
the family income is spent on liquor, though few women drink. 
(Shirras, Wbrhin^ Class Btidj^ets,pp. Sl-il.) 

® The Registrar of Co-operative Societies in Bihar has said : 

Seventy-five per cent, is not a very uncommon rate of interest 
charged to agriculturalists, and . . , 150 per cent, is by no means 
unknown,” (Calcutta Statesman, December 28,1917.) 
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to 24-5 per cent, of the total profits from the 
land. It would be possible to bring much other damn¬ 
ing evidence against many money-lenders. Interest rates 
ai’e very high, and extortion is common, because : capital is 
very scarce and credit facilities are defective; security 
is usually poor; the peasants are unbusinesslike about 
repayments, and are easily tricked and ignorant of their 
rights; though the courts and laws are designed to 
protect everyone, actually they are of most help to the 
mdney-lender. 

In the south and in other parts of India, serfdom for 
debt among the poorer classes has been common, though 
it is becoming less so.’' To pay off a debt a man works 
for a money-lender, if he has exhausted all other forms of 
security, receiving a little food but no money. No 
record is kept of the value of his services, and if any 
protest is made, the master threatens to go to court, where 
the serf would have no evidence to support his case. In 
this way a condition of pitiless serfdom is set up, which 
may endure for generations. 

In spite of all this, the money-lender has a function 
that no one else now performs.^ Because the cultivator 
must get seed, cattle, implements, and sometimes food, 
and has nothing laid by, and no one else to whom to go, 
his only recourse is the money-lender. To keep the 
peasant alive and working is to the money-lender’s 
interest, and he sees that it is done. The courts now 
have discretion to say what rate is usurious, but the 
poor rnan has no money to fight his case in court. Agri¬ 
cultural loans from the government have done con¬ 
siderable good, but the approval of a loan has to pass 
through so many hands that the process is tedious and 
cumbersome. An eminently successful way of meeting 
the ryot’s credit needs is through the co-operative credit 
societies discussed below in this chapter. 

^ India in 2922, p. 199. 

2 Sir Frederick Nicholson writes as follows concerning the rnoney- 
lender: “ As society and credit are at present constituted, he fills an 
absolute gap, and is a rural necessity. On the other hand, he is 
most undoubtedly an expensive and dangerous necessity.” 
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he entire per capita assets of India and other countries 
before the World War were estimated as follows 


India .. 

Japan 

United Kingdom .. 
United States 


Rs. 

210 

780 

4,800 

5,865 


A few people in India are fabulously wealthy, including 
those who have inherited a kingdom or a great tract of 
land, or have made fortunes in large trading operations. 
Most of these men live in cities or towns, but the village 
money-lenders grow very rich, lending money at extremely 
high rates of interest and reaping huge profits on grain and 
other merchandise. They buy grain when it is cheap, 
most people having no place to store it, and sell it at high 
prices at sowing time, or just before the harvest. The 
rich, seeking to amass treasure hqards, are responsible for 
the huge imports of gold into India.^ The three most 
common forms of investment in the villages are land, 
jewellery, and coins of gold and silver. The amount of capi¬ 
tal that is unproductively sunk in jewellery and coin causes 
India great loss.^ Side by side with a few men of wealth, 
are millions who have barely enough for two or three good 
meals a day, and millions more who never have even that. 

In conclusion, much of the money for the betterment 
and extension of village education will have to come from 
the more wealthy jpeople of India, and from provincial funds, 
for the ordinary villager cannot afford much for education, 
since he has little or nothing beyond the barest necessities 
of existence. This is because his production is very low ; 
much of what he earns is taken from him by landlords. 


^ These assets include the value of land, buildings, furniture, gold, 
silver, live stock, factories, and other property. (Sir M. Visvesvaraya, 
Reconstructing India, p. 34.) 

* From 1840 to 1911 the net imports of gold were 3’5 billion rupees, 
or one-tenth of the whole world’s production during that time. (Sir 
James Wilson, address before East India Association of London, 
June 14,1911.) 

® “ A wonderful era of prosperity awaits the country the moment 
that investment becomes anything like as general a practice as it is in 
England and France.” (India in 1923, p. 119.) 
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fey-lenders and grain dealers; and he spends some of 
income on things that bring no adequate return. The 
main reasons for production being low are that: 92 per¬ 
cent. of them are illiterate; 72 per cent, of the population 
are engaged in the precarious occupation of agriculture ; 
the climate is at times very hot; the rainfall is uncertain 
and poorly distributed throughout the year; the soil is 
infertile in many places, and where fertile the population is 
extremely dense; the land holdings are both uneconomically 
small and fragmented into isolated plots to a ruinous 
degree; the live stock often cause loss to their owners; the 
agricultural practices and implements are highly inefficient; 
village industries are poorly organized, and on the whole 
are losing ground; the customary methods of work are 
inefficient; much profitable labour is prevented by caste 
rules; individual initiative is weakened by the caste and 
the joint family care for able-bodied drones ; the common 
forms of saving are unproductive; skilled medical assistance 
is almost lacking. 




E. How Far Is Child Labour Necessary? 

Of each 100 people in India, 47 are returned as workers 
increasing the family income; for individuals over 15 
years, the figure is about 70. About two-thirds of all the 
males are actual workers, and nearly one-third of the 
females. The only occupations in which there are over 
a million women earning money for their families are the 
following: 


Ordinary cultivators' 

Farm servants and field labourers 
Labourers and unspecified workers.. 
Cotton spinning and weaving 


.. 19 million 
..12 „ 
..2 „ 

.. 1 


^ Among the people raising stock in the villages, the 
Census says that 69.per cent, are wage earners instead of 
the 47 per cent, for all occupations ; with other village call¬ 
ings similar conditions prevail. It has been found that 


^ In farming operations, men do nearly all the ploughing and 
threshing,^ while the women have the larger share of the transplanting 
and weeding. ^ ^ 
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prosperous areas do not necessarily have smaller numbers 
of dependents. 

The village of Gunga, about ninety miles west of Madras^ 
offers an example of the very high proportion of persons 
working for their living in the rural ai'eas. Out of 
the 64 families surveyed by the writer, 62 per cent, of the 
children between 7 and 16 were wage earners, 90 per 
cent, of people between 16 and 50, and 54-3 per cent, of the 
i:)eople over 50. Of the Christians and Adi-D?'avidas^ 
over 68-5 per cent, were working. Three-quarters of all 
the boys from 7 to 16, and half the girls, were working. 

Gunga is typical of the villages where, under the present 
organization of the economic life, the amount of production 
is so low and the interest rate so high that there is no 
other way to keep the families going than to have all the 
able-bodied adults and children work for money. Very 
commonly the question as to whether a poor family is 
solvent depends on the number of working children.^ Prob¬ 
ably from one-quarter to one-half of the children in most 
of the villages of India add to the family income during 
part of the year. Wherever stern economic circumstance 
requires these millions of boys and girls to labour, their 
work needs to be directed into channels which will be 
helpful and educative to them. At the same time, there is 
a call to hasten the day when child labour can be 
eliminated, so that all children will receive full-time 
education, at least through the middle stage. 


F. What Forces Make for Change and Improvement ? 

“The coming of the railway and the steamship,'’ says 
the hidian Industrial Commission Report (p. 2), “ the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and the extension of peace and 
security by the growth of the British power, have brought 
about very great changes. In earlier times, every village 
not only grew most of its food, but either provided from 


^ Many of these dependents were physically incapable of hard 
labour. Twenty of them were girls and women. Adi-Dravidas is a 
new term for the panchamas or outcastes. 

“ See Indian Journal of Economics, III, Part 4, p. 459. 
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own resources or obtained from close at hand its few 
simple wants/’ The railway mileage of India grew from 
5,369 in 1872, to 38,038 in 1924. Betweeen 1901 and 1924 
the goods carried rose from 43 to 98*2 million tons, and 
the number of passengers from 195 to 599 millions, nine- 
tenths of whom travel third class.^ Some of the changes 
in rural life brought about by the growth of transportation 
facilities and exports, according to the Industrial Comfnis- 
si on, are; 

An increasing degree of local specialization in particular crops, 
especialb^ in those grown for export. . . . Markets have sprung 
up on or near the railway, where the foreign exporters or the larger 
Indian collecting firms have their agencies; and the ryot is now 
not far behind hand in his knowledge of the fluctuations in the 
world prices of the principal crops which he grows. Improved means 
of communications have had another important effect in altering the 
nature of the famines, to which so large a part of India is exposed, and 
in lessening the disastrous results. 

The Indian villager does not change his permanent resi¬ 
dence, except under the strongest economic or social 
provocation. Ninety per cent, of the people are found in 
the districts in which they were born. But during slack 
agricultural months, many of the villagers in certain areas 
go to work in the factories or mines of the neighbouring 
towns,^ Others go for longer times, largely from Bihar 
and the United Provinces, to more or less distant parts of 
India, such as to the Bombay factories, the tea plantations 
of Assam, or the rice mills and oil wells of Burma. In 
addition, a million persons have gone from India to other 
parts of the British Empire, two-thirds of them being men.^ 
The most common destinations are: the tea gardens of 
Ceylon, the rubber plantations of the Malay States, South 


^ India in 1922, p. 181. India Year Book 1925, p. 683. The 
mileage iu Great Britain in 1923 was 20,314. India, with one-seventh 
of the mileage of the United States, carries four-sevenths as many 
passengers. 

^ There has not yet grown up in India an industrial population 
permanently rooted in the towns. It is still largely migratory, 
returning from time to time for more or less lengthy periods to field 
work in the villages, which remain the real home.” (Sir Valentine 
Chirol, India, Old and New, p. 270.) 

In the Malay States four-fifths of the Indians are males. 
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or brouffbt from a distance. 


THE COUNCIL OF A CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 

The siicce.ss of this movement depends not on clothes, but on integfrity, 
thrift and careful truidance. 
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Africa, East Africa, the West Indies and Fiji. Most of 
the migrants, those going nearby as well as those start¬ 
ing to distant places, come from the poorest and most 
down-trodden classes in the village, who seek freedom and 
larger earnings.^ 

India has potential resonrces that, if well-developed 
could make her people economically strong, and give her 
sons and daughters the education they need. The highest 
development of India's man power and the fullest utiliza¬ 
tion of her great natural stores of wealth, need to go hand 
in hand.^ As to minerals, India has the cheapest coal in 
the world, for she owns thick seams at shallow depths, 
and her labour is cheap."^ The country has iron ores of 
superior quality, situated not far from coal and limestone 
deposits.^ Iron smelting was at one time a widespread 
industry, and India was famed for the high quality of her 
iron. India is one of the two leading manganese-producing 
countries of the world. The Kolar Gold Fields yield 
annually twenty-five to thirty million rupees' worth of gold. 
There are also valuable supplies of other minerals and 
of oil. Two very potential reserves, at present scarcely 
touched, will be released when India's soil fertility is hus- 


^ Of the Indians outside of India who specified the province of 
their birth, 85 per cent, came from Madras, where the proportion of the 
depressed classes is specially large. 

^ “ India is not a country doomed to poverty by lack of natural 
resources. It is rather a country doomed to poverty because it has not 
taken the trouble to acquire- the mental and moral equipment neces¬ 
sary to escape from poverty. Both public and private effort are 
necessary in order that India may acquire this equipment.’’ (Dr. 
Gilbert Slater, Young Men of India^ December, 1919.) 

® India in 1919, p. 73. 

* “ It is a somewhat chastening reflection that the creation of the 
one great metallurgical industry of India has been due not to British but 
to Indian capital and enterprise, . . . Not till Messrs. Tata’s American 
prospectors had explored this region did the Government of India 
realize that untold mineral wealth lay there, within 150 miles of 
Calcutta, almost on the surface of the soil, and not until the pressure of 
the Great War and the inability of India to draw any longer upon 
British industry for the.most vital supplies compelled them to turn to 
Jamshedpur, do they seem to have at all appreciated what an enter¬ 
prise, that owed little or nothing to them, meant to India and the 
Empire.” (Chirol, India, Old and New, p, 247.) 
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banded, and when productive investment replaces hoarding. 

India's spices, drugs, fabrics and dyes gave the impetus 
to the marvellous age ’ of discovery which led to the find¬ 
ing of the New World and the rise of democracy, yet many 
centuries earlier her precious stones, metal objects and 
muslins had been known to the Egyptians, Greeks and 
Romans. The country is now on the eve of an industrial 
awakening, and has been ranked by the League of Nations 
as one of the eight states of chief industrial importance. 
The cotton factories produce annually over a billion and a 
half yards of woven goods, and the jute manufactures in 
1921 were worth over half a billion rupees. 

The co-operative movement is one of the most impor¬ 
tant means of calling India’s resources into play. A rural 
co-operative credit society is formed by the landowners 
of a village, and some of the workers, agreeing to pool 
their permanent resources as security on which to borrow 
money. This security is enhanced by the society’s being 
on an unlimited liability basis. After the registrar has 
found conditions satisfactory and has registered the society, 
it can borrow, at reasonable rates of interest, from a 
central bank, and make loans to its members up to a fixed 
limit. Since all the members are jointly responsible for 
the liabilities of the society, they learn to take care that 
it. is well run, that money is wisely spent, and that all 
debts are promptly repaid. The unlimited liability co¬ 
operative credit societies offer safeguards against reckless 
borrowing: the society does business only within the 
village or hamlet in which every man knows all his 
fellows; a man who would borrow must justify the use 
he would make of the money, and must adhere to his 
purpose; everyone makes sure that repayments are 
prompt and full, for he knows that anyone’s default is his 
loss. The co-operative movement has grown very rapidly 
in India, as can be seen from these figures: 

1909-10 1919-20 1922-23 

Number of societies .. .. 3,498 40,772 53,787 

Thousands of members .. 227 1,521 2,095 

Of India’s co-operative societies, whose capital totals twenty 
crores, eleven-twelfths are among agriculturists. It has been 
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Iciilated that these men save two million rupees a year 
in interest by borrowing from the societies instead of from 
the money-lenders.^ Some of the good results of the 
different kinds of co-operation are: 28 per cent, of the 
members in the Punjab are entirely free from debt; litiga¬ 
tion and extravagance are both diminishing ; land is being 
redeemed; the cattle are stronger; drinking is lessened; 
a sense of common citizenship is being created; and 
education is being fostered.^ 

Although credit societies have come first and have been 
fundamental, co-operative societies for other purposes are 
now being formed.^ Such non-credit societies, if developed, 
will go a long way toward the solution of the problems 
connected with production, marketing, live stock, farm 
equipment, and village industries. Organizations of tenants, 
agricultural labourers and others to protect their interests, 
although only recently started, have assumed great im¬ 
portance.^ 

Well managed co-operative societies help to give the 


^ Even non-memlDers benefit, for the rate of interest for the area is 
brought down. The proportion of loans and deposits from non- 
members nearly doubled between 1915 and 1919. 

2 India in 1919, p. 101 f. 

® The Bombay Presidency in 1922 had 118 co-operative societies 
with other than credit functions, including : the marketing of produce 
and the supply of manure, seed and implements, and for breeding and 
dairy purposes. The Naogaon Ganja Cultivators’ Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., of Bengal, has the following departments: credit, 
industrial (raw materials for weavers and marketing finished 
products), cattle insiurance, stores, farm, sanitation (including three 
dispensaries), education, and roads. Addressing this society, the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies of Bengal said (December 11, 
1918): “ You have found from one year’s work that the middlemen 
got two-thirds of the market value of the crop, and you, who rent the 
land and toil to grow the crop, got one-third of the value.” 

“ The intimate connection between co-operation and the improve¬ 
ment of agriculture and cottage industries cannot be too strongly 
emphasized.” {Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-18, p. 203.) 

^ “ In various parts of India during the year 1921, the movement for 
tenants’ unions has become increasingly prominent. In many cases, 
these unions have confined themselves to collective bargaining with 
local landholders and overloi*ds, and to securing improved conditions 
of tenure and labour for their members.” {India in 1922, p. 199.) 
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.agers something beyond the margin of existence and 
thus to increase the amount that they might pay toward 
education, because: they increase production by furnishing 
capital for better cattle and improved implements; they 
make fairer the prices received by the cultivator for his 
grain; they reduce the rates of interest; tend to check 
extravagance; moreover, purchasing societies enable the 
villager to buy cheaply the goods that he needs. The 
spirit of co-operation in progressive ventures is what rural 
India needs above all else. If it is present, India's great 
and varied potential resources can be developed so as to 
furnish the means for steadily improving education. 




CHAPTER II 



THE HEALTH SITUATION 

A, What Vital Statistics Are Reported f—B. Why Are 
Diseases So Widespread and Destructive?—C. How Can 
Good Health be Promoted? 


A. What Vital Statistics Are Reported ? 

India's birth-rate is high compared with that in Western 
Europe. The following table shows the number of births 
(excluding still-births) per thousand people d 


India 

Japan 

United Kingdom 
New York State 


Average for 
Ten Years 

.. 35*3 
.. 34-2 
.. 21*1 
. . 23-2 


Average for Last Two 
Available Years 

31*9 1921, 1922 
32-8 1916, 1917 
19-5 1918, 1919 
21-7 1919,1920 


Two important reasons for the high birth-rate in most 
parts of India are, that marriage is virtually universal, and 
that children are usually born at the earliest age that it is 
physiologically possible. The variations from year to year 
and among the different provinces are wide: 

1920 1921 

Lowest provincial rate .. .. 28*4 27‘0 

Average for India .. .. 33*0 32*2 

Highest provincial rate .. . . 42*9 41*5 

While the birth-rate is fairly high, the death-rate 
is extremely high, exceeding that of almost any other 


^ Most of the figures for India come from the Indian Census, At 
best the reports contain inaccuracies and understatements, even for the 
registration area which includes three-fourths of Indians population. 
Most of the figures for other countries come from the Statesman's 
Year Book or World Almanac, The ten-vear averages are quoted 
from Sir M. Visvesvaraya, Reconstructing India, 




^untry for which the number of deaths is accurately 
recorded: 
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Averagk for Last Avaii^able 


Ten Years Year 


India 

Japan 

United Kingdom 
United States 


.. 33-4 24-0 1921 


.. 21-9 21*6 1917 

.. 14*6 12-8 1920 

.. 14*0 13*0 1919 


India's average length of life is about 25 years, as compared 
with about 50 years for the United States. As with the 
- birth-rate, there is a heavy fluctuation from year to year 
and large differences between the provinces : 


1919 1920 1921 

28*3 21*8 20*2 

35*9 30*8 30*6 

50*1 40*1 44*0 


Lowest provincial rate 
Average for India 
Highest provincial rate 


Except in 1918, the death-rate for rural India has been 
lower than that in the towns, especially in time of plague 
and cholera. In 1921 the difference was three per thousand. 
As to the different religions, the death-rate of Muhammadans 
and Indian Christians is generally lower than that of the 
Hindus. The nearness to the starvation line of the mass 
of the villagers is shown by the fact that the birth-rate 
and death-rate both fluctuate violently in India with the 
available quantity of food and amount of rainfall.’' Simi¬ 
lar seasonal variations can also be noticed. The total 
deaths in India from all causes in recent years have 
numbered (among the three-quarters of the population who 
live in the registration areas): 


7,803,832 
14,895,SOP 
8,554,178 
7,355,654 
7,385,112 


1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


In five years 


45,994,577 


^ Imperial Gazetteer, Indian Empire, I, p. 509. 

^ Influenza in this year carried off well over seven million people 
within the registration area, and over twelve million during this and the 
following year throughout India. 
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;ven more striking than the death-rate of the general 
population is that of infants under a year old/ The infant 
mortality in 1920 was 414 per 1,000 in Bengal, 366 in 
Bombay, 365 in the Punjab, and 322 in Madras, as compared 
with 97 in England and Wales in 1918. 

Most of the deaths are from causes the operation of 
which can be prevented or very greatly lessened. The 
reasons for mortality are reported not for all India, but for 
the registration area which contains three-fourths of the 
population. The death-rates per thousand of population 
from different kinds of disease are enormous: 


Fevers'* 

1920 
.. 20-7 

1922 

197 

Cholera 

.. 0-6 

1-9 

Plagfue 

.. 0*4 

0-3 

Respiratory diseases 

.. 1-4 

1*4 

Dysentery and diarrhoea 

.. 0-9 

1-0 

Smallpox 

.. 0*4 

0-2 

All other causes, about 

.. 6-0 

6*0 


For every individual who dies of fever there are many who 
are affected with fever for long periods, with the result that 
their vitality and efficiency are seriously lowered. Fever is 
more prevalent in the villages than in the towns ; the rural 
death-rate from fever for Madras in 1918 was reported as 


The heavy infant mortality rates are ascribed by the Madras 
Sanitary Commissioner to the following causes: women in labour are 
attended by ignorant village midwives ; they do not take advantage 
of the services of trained midwives in the places where the latter are 
available ; tetanus, caused by the use of dirty knives and scissors ; the 
drugging of newborn infants with crude mercurial preparations ; and 
other injurious methods of treatment. (1918 Report, p. 6 f.) The 
Madras Census (1911, Part I, p. 22) says : “ Midwifery in India is still 
in an awful condition. Untold misery and unnumbered unnecessary 
deaths are meted out to the parturient women of this country by these 
untrained and unclean practitioners. I do not exaggerate. Every 
medical practitioner in this country will substantiate this statement.’' 
In Kodaikanal, 16 of the 35 non-epidemic deaths of infants in 1920 
were directly traced to the effects of liquor, being due either to un¬ 
development of the babies through the intemperance of parents and 
grandparents, or else to poisoning by liquor given to the nursing 
mother. (Report of a special investigation on infant mortality, 1922.) 

^ Fever is the real cause of death in only part of these cases, since 
those making the record know nothing of diagnosis, and easily confuse 
the symptom with the cause. 
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%t\y double that in the urban areas. The malarial fevers 
"^re most common, and the general use of quinine, which is 
prepared in moderately cheap forms, and better sanitation, 
would go far toward doing away with these. Kala-azar 
can also be treated. 

Hookworm is another disease that saps, the vitality of 
millions of the villagers, even though of itself it rarely 
causes death. Careful investigations of its prevalence have 
been made, mostly among the lower classes, but not on a 
very broad scale.^ The villagers are specially liable to 
this devitalizing disease, since they habitually walk barefoot 
over the ground around the villages that are infected with 
hookworm. The specific is well known and easily given. 

Blindness and eye diseases are far more common than in 
Western Europe. Congenital deaf-mutism is about as 
prevalent as in Europe. The amount of recorded insanity 
in India is a sixteenth of that in England and Wales. The 
figures per 100,000 for 1921 are: 

Blind .. .. .. .. ..152 

Congenital deaf-mutes .. .. .. 60 

Lepers .. .. .. .. .. 32 

Insane .. .. .. .. .. 28 




B. Why Are Dlseases So Widespread and 
Destructive ? 

There are two basic reasons that render disease as 
widespread and destructive as it is, namely, poverty and 
ignorance. Their action is usually indirect, being such as to 
strengthen the force of other causes. The wretchedly low 
economic condition of the ordinary villager is discussed in the 
preceding chapter. Economic distress leads to a lowering of 
the vitality and of the resistance to disease. The grinding, 
cramping poverty makes for bad housing, an insufficient 
amount of food, unclean water supply, items which will be 
taken up later. The condition of just living from hand to 
mouth, also means that the children have to labour much of 


^ Labourers and others tested for the disease have been found to 
have it in the following percentages : Bombay, 40 ; Punjab, 60 ; United 
Provinces, 70 to 84 ; Bengal, 80 ; thirteen districts of Madras, 97 to 100. 





A STAGNANT POOL USED FOR DRINKING 

The schools can teach that epidemics are spread, not by anjrry gfoddesses, but by 
drinking contaminated water. 


AN OUTCAvSTE COUPLE AND THEIR HUT 
Such windowle.ss. insanitary dwellings menace the health of the whole village. 
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the time.^ Although the labour that children do in the 
villages is not necessarily harmful, the heavy round of routine 
duties, without any good opportunity to play, must often 
hurt the physique. Still another way in which the bitter 
economic pressure adversely affects health is the fatalistic 
lethargy and hopelessness it tends to produce. 

The second basic reason for the prevalence of disease is 
the utter illiteracy that prevents the villagers from learning 
of helpful, new ideas regai-ding disease, sanitation, and food. 
Health pamphlets are put out by the government, but they 
cannot be read by the common man for whom they are 
meant. Lack of knowledge also makes the village people a 
prey to the crudest and most injurious superstitious 
practice in cases of disease. 

In addition to the two general reasons given above for 
the deadliness of disease, namely, poverty and ignorance, 
there are other causes which work more directly. One of 
the most serious of these is the wretched housing condi¬ 
tions. In Bombay City, during 1921,83 per cent, of babies 
born in single-roomed houses died under a year; 32 per cent, 
of those in two-roomed houses; 19 per cent, in three-roomed 
houses; and 13 per cent, where the family had four or more 


rooms.' The kind of house that the villager uses varies 


JL -- * - ^ 

with the materials available and the amount of protection 
needed from the variations in temperature. The great 
housing evils are the small number of rooms, the small size 
and crowded conditions of the dwellings,^ their lack of 


^ Lyons, who made a careful study of the subsistence standard of 
the working people of Indore, based on the Central India jail standard 
of food, came to the conclusion that “ this subsistence standard cannot 
at present (1920) be fully attained by the labouring classes under 
existing rates of wages—nor has it been reached since the beginning 
of the War—as long as there are dependent children or w^omen in the 
family. To secure it, everj^ member must work without loss of time.’’ 
[Indian Journal of Economics^ III, Part 4, p, 459.) 

Shirras, Working Class Budgets, p. 26 : “If we except certain 
tracts in the east and south of the country . . . the congestion in the 
areas actually inhabited is probably as great in the villages as m all 
but the most congested towns.” [Census, 1921, p. 49.) 

® A man and his wife, their son and his wife, other children, two 
buffaloes, some cattle, some goats, and half a dozen chickens, are 
sometimes all crowded into a single hut overnight. Very commonly^ 
the cattle sleep in the same room as their owners. 
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'^^^^nitation, and the fact that they are closely massed 
together. The village, labouring classes live in single- 
roomed huts, generally one hut for a family. The joint 
family is still common. Well built stone or brick houses 
are few in the villages, being owned only by the well-to- 
do, who if they can afford it build their houses around a 
courtyard. 

The amount of food needed for health, strength and 
energy, is never secured by the poor villagers owing to the 
narrowness of their resources; and the same is true of a 
majority of the villagers before the harvests. The food of 
the typical villager is wanting in variety, for he can afford 
little except grain. When he can, he buys a small amount 
of curry stuffs and spices, and some have meat on special 
occasions, as at a marriage feast. 

^ The fact that the supply of drinking water for the 
villages is frequently polluted is another cause of the high 
mort^ity. The villagers are in the habit of asking no 
questions about the purity of their water. It sometimes 
comes from the streams and irrigation channels, into which 
pour all kinds of impurities and in which the village 
washerman pounds the dirt out of the soiled clothes. 
There is a belief that running water, even after a very 
«hort^ distance, purifies everything that it touches. The 
drinking water frequently comes from a well that is 
unprotected against pollution.^ Or else it may come 
from a stagnant pond, where the people bathe and 
wash, and where the buffaloes wallow. In all cases, 
when a water-borne epidemic, like cholera, strikes down 
any one in a village, it spreads with great rapidity to his 
neighbours. 

The extent of the use of intoxicating drinks and drugs 
may be gauged by the fact that in 1918 the excise 

*' B/verywhere, save iii a few of the largest towns, all sewage atid 
liquid and solid waste are committed to the soil for disposal, either by 
deposit^ on the surface or by burial, and this generally in close 
proximity to the inhabited site. The effect of heavy and continuous 
rain, which is far le^ penetrating in proportion to its quantity than 
outside the tropics, is to wash the accumulated soil impurities into the 
water-sources and to leave stagnant collections of water where 
drainage is defective.’’ {Imperial Gazetteer, I, p. 503.) 
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THE HEALTH SITUATION 

(incltiding: the products of the hemp plant) 
amounted to over ten million pounds sterling, or 9 per 
cent, of the total revenue. In addition, the opium revenue 
came to more than three million pounds. Intoxicating 
drinks do most harm to the poorer villagers, who can least 
afford them and indulge more heavily than the richer 
classes. In 1920 and 1921 the non-co-operators made a 
determined effort, with considerable success, to cut down 
government revenue by closing and picketing the liquor 
shops. 

The custom of early marriage is one of the great factors 
raising the death-rate, especially that of infants and young 
mothers. Immature girls, unable to stand the strain 
involved, are made to give birth to weakly, under-vitalized 
babies. The practice followed by the Moslems and 
w^ealthier Hindus of shutting up women in their homes, 
from marriage until death, also works great injury.^ Again, 
the customs connected with birth bring many deaths in 
their train, the mothers being kept by themselves without 
water for a number of days, usually with little or no 
attempt at physical cleanliness, since they are regarded as 
being ceremonially defiled. 

Much of the present appalling loss of life can be prevent¬ 
ed by concerted measures for better sanitation, together 
with health education. The Rural Reconstruction Depart¬ 
ment at Bolpur, which has done some very striking work, 
makes the statement that 75 per cent, of the diseases and 
ill health of that area ai*e ‘‘due to simple causes over which 
the villagers, with a little stimulation and encouragement 
from outside, are quite capable of obtaining complete 
control.'’^ 


^ The effects of this custom on the mortality from plague is seen 
from the fact that during the winter of 1910-11 in North India, where 
the high class women are shut off from the public, the deaths among 
women were 22*5 per cent, more than those of men. (F. I^nwoocl, 
Social Problems in the East, p. 92.) 

^ The Departments Health Programme for a Bengal Village, 
says (p. 2): “ When 80 per cent, of the population of the surround¬ 
ing villages was down with malaria after the rainy season of 1923, 
the village of Modhpur was wholly free, due to the simple measures 
taken by their own troop of scouts.” 
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C How Can Good Health Be Promoted? 

Although medicine and surgery were highly developed 
in India at an early date, indigenous medical knowledge 
and surgical skill are limited to extremely ievj men, and 
have stagnated, though the large empiric pharmacopoeia 
is of value. Fasts, spells and fragments of Sanskrit texts 
play an important part in treatment. 

Since modern, scientific medicine was introduced into 
India, the progress made in treating the diseases of villagers 
has been very slow, except that considerable work has 
been done to combat epidemics, such as small-pox, plague, 
and malaria. According to the Sanitary Commissioner of 
the Government of India, the organized health staff covers 
but a mere fraction of India’s population, and only an 
insignificant proportion of the people who die are cared for 
at any stage of their final illness by persons possessing 
adequate medical qualifications.^ 

Nearly all the hospitals, and a large proportion of the 
dispensaries, are in the towns f and the villagers are 
suspicious of them. If they could be extended more 
widely the villagers would resort to them increasingly.^ 
In some areas village midwives are brought into central 
hospitals and given short and simple courses of in¬ 
struction, being encouraged to do so by small stipends. 
It is encouraging that the public is becoming increasingly 
interested in good health and in the movement for child 
welfare. 

Little success has been attained in removing the causes 
of disease in the villages, although village sanitation Acts 
have been passed in most of the provinces and although 
local authorities have sanitary functions. The housing 
conditions are stiU bad, and the water supply is often pol¬ 
luted. Systems of drainage are unknown; and the villagers 


^ 1917 Report, p. 39. Someone has estimated that over a hundred 
million people n India live beyond the reach of all skilled medical 
assistance. 

^ In 1922 these institutions treated 36,875,229 patients. 

® Industrial Conmiission, p. 191. 






are both ignorant and careless about good sanitation/ 
Adjoining villages have been banded together and village 
committees formed for sanitary purposes in some provinces, 
but with varying success. Even where all the caste people 
may be supplied with reasonably pure water often the 
outcastes can get none of it, for they cannot use the 
public wells since their touch is thought to defile not only 
the well but all w'ho would later drink from it. 

The small amount of the hygienic work done in the 
villages, in relation to what waits to be done, has been one 
of the causes of the small and halting increase of population, 
in spite of the high birth-rate. The population of India as 
a whole was practically stationary in the ten years preceding 
1901 and those preceding 1921, the real increases in recent 
decades being: 

Drcade Per Cent. Increase 


1881-1891 

1891-1901. 

1901-1911 

1911-1921 


9-6 

1-4 

6*4 

1-2 


The education of the village children in health cannot, 
under the present circumstances, be done in the home or 
by any other agency than the village school. Moreover, if 
the school does not inculcate better health habits, and 
secure more sanitary conditions, its other teaching will be 
fruitless. 

The adults also sorely need health education. A great 
deal of this can be given indirectly thi'ough the children in 
school, and also directly, if the teacher has time for such 
work. In all his work for health the teacher can secure aid 
from, and can co-operate with, provincial and local ofificials, 
who are charged with the promotion of good health. 


^ In the towns, excluding the presidency cities, over thirty-five 
million rupees have been spent on water supplies and ten million 
more on drainage, but the villager have benefited scarcely at all by 
similar measures. 
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CHAPTER III 

SOCIAL CONSERVATISM AND ASPIRATIONS 

j 4. What Are the Dominant Social Customs f — B. What 
Tendencies Are Found in Popular Religion? — C. In What 
Ways Does Caste^ Stereotype Village Life?—D, How Is 
Village Organization Changing? — E, What Do Social and 
Political Developments Demand of Education ? 

A. What Are the Dominant Social Customs? 

The Indian villager is surrounded on all sides by a 
complex web of dharina^ or social obligation, which fur¬ 
nishes his standards and controls his actions. Like the 
farmer of every land, he adheres firmly to the ways of his 
forefathers. Custom, strengthened as it is by the sanc¬ 
tions of Hinduism and the authority of the village elders^ 
often prevents reason from guiding action. “ The Indian 
mind,'' admits the nationalist reformer, Lajpat Rai, has for 
some centuries been more or less in a state of captivity. 
Though the hold of tradition is weakening in some places, 
most village matters are still decided, not so much on their 
own merits or by majority vote, as on the basis of custom 
or the pronouncement of some authority. 

The wedding customs are very strict, and marriage is 
required by society and religion. With almost no excep¬ 
tion, every one has been married. Infant and child mar- 

^ National Education in IndiCy p. 62. He continues, “ The strict 
reeulated life of the shastras and the shara^ the rule of the priest, the 
lack of opportunities for education, the constantly disturbed conditions 
of the country, the philosophical pessimism of the creeds and the 
cults the belittling of life by centuries of raonasticism and as^ticism, 
all had for some time combined to make life in India static rather than 
(dynamic.” 





Ihe villagers have special months for marriages when many share the prolonged 
excitement and feasting, and the fathers are heavily involved in debt. 


HUSKING RICE BY POUNDING 

India’s women have to do much heavy drudgery, and spend long hours in the 
preparation of meals. 
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is still prevalent, as can be seen from the follbwingf 
startling comparisons with Western Europe 

Peb Cent, op Per Cent, of 

Males Under Twenty Females Under 'I'wenty 
Who Are Married Who Are Married* 

India .. *. 9*0 25*0 

Italy ., .. 0*1 1*0 


Early marriage is enjoined by most of the higher castes,, 
but is attacked by reformers^ on the grounds that: it 
takes away the opportunity for education and the natural 
formation of balanced character during adolescence; it 
plunges girls prematurely into the strain of child bearing; 
it kills and cripples countless girl mothers, and it brings 
millions of weaklings into the world. 

The bride and groom do not see each other before the 
wedding, the selection being made by parents and relatives,, 
who must scrupulously follow the dictates of custom^ 
The astrologer must give a favourable verdict on the 
selection of a mate, and a dowry is usually paid. As a 
usual thing, the betrothal is binding and takes place in 
infancy; the marriage proper is performed in childhood; 
and the consummation of marriage takes place when the 
girl is from 12 to 14, and the boy is 16 or over. The 
marriage rites differ radically according to the religion, the 
caste, and the part of the country. Except in the rai*est 
circumstances, a marriage is the occasion for feasts of 
highly prized dishes, for lavish use of sweet perfumes,, 
bright jewellery, and elaborately embroidered clothes, and 
for prolonged social festivities. Marriage for the Hindu is 
of the utmost religious importance, being not a personal 
contract, but an eternal sacrament on which the whole wel- 


' See 1922 Census, Part I, p. 154. 

^ Eight and a half million wives are under IS years of age. Out 
of every 1,000 girls of each period, the following numbers are 
married : under 5 years, 11; from 5 to 10 years, 88 ; from 10 to 15 
years, 382. 

^ Mysore has forbidden the marriage of girls under eight years of 
age, and the marriage of girls under fourteen with men over fifty.. 
Baroda forbade the marriage of girls under nine in 1901, but 
thousands of exemptions have been granted, and thousands of men 
have been fined for violating the law. 
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^ hi all the family and their ancestors depends.^ More 
wives than one are permitted to both Hindus and Moslems, 
though monogamy is common unless the first wife has not 
borne a son. The Hindus allow no divorce, but a Moslem 
may divorce his wife if he repays the dowry. 

The widows of India number over twenty-seven millions, 
of whom a third of a million are under fifteen. One-sixth 
of the females are widows, as against one-thirteenth of the 
females of England and Wales. Orthodox Hindu custom 
positively prohibits widows from remarrying, no matter how 
young they may be. They are thought to have been de¬ 
prived of their husbands on account of some grave sins in a 
previous incarnation. Accordingly, they are deprived of any 
beautiful clothing and jewellery, and are generally expected 
to undergo strict fasts and to become household drudges. 

The Indian woman remains all her life subject to man," 
but she is commonly treated with honour and respect by her 
own family.® She exemplifies the virtues of chastity, sub¬ 
mission to her husband, willingness to undergo any suffer¬ 
ing for him, and a sense of mystical idealism.^ Far from 
being a nonentity, a woman may be the strongest force in 
the home,® and rule strictly, not only her young daughters- 
in-law, but her husband and sons as well. She has, for 




The ancestors cannot rest easily in heaven unless the ceremonies 
of the^ first year are properly performed and an annual offering- of 
grain is made by a male heir. 

® Manu ruled as follows ; “ Let her be in subjection to her 
father in her childhood, to her husband in her youth, to her sons 
when her husband has died ; let a woman never enjoy independence.’^ 
(5,148.) Mr. Gandhi has said, “ B)'- sheer force of a vicious custom, 
even the most ignorant and worthless men have been enjoying a 
superionty over women which they do not deserve and ought not 
to have.” (Quoted in the India Social Refor^ner^ October 29, 1922, 
p. 135.) 

» This is in accord with the precepts of Manu : 

” Honour to the faithful woman 
Be by loving husband paid. 

Where a woman is not honoured 
Vain is sacrificial rite.” (3, 55-6.) 

^ Calcutta University Commission Report, I, 134. See Poems 
by Indian Women, N. Macnicol, Editor. 

® Calcutta University Commission Report, 1 , 133. 
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s, been allowed to hold property independently of 
her husband.^ 

Forty million women in India are said to be confined 
for life within their own homes in the zenanas (women’s 
apai'tments) or behind the parda (veil or curtain). 
Parda was originally a Moslem custom, but in the North, 
and frequently in the South, certain classes of Hindus 
have adopted it. It makes the education of married 
girls and women expensive and well-nigh impossible, 
w'hich is one reason why barely one female in a hundred 
is literate. In addition it cramps personality and under¬ 
mines health,^ 

Many customs are closely intertwined with family life, 
for every orthodox Hindu must observe certain family rites, 
namely ; the domestic sacraments, the veneration of ances¬ 
tors, the w^orship of the family gods, the annual feasts and 
seasons of worship, and the proper ceremonies for disposing 
of the dead bodies.^ Sir Valentine Chirol says: ‘‘It is 
undoubtedly in the often dignified and beautiful relations 
which bind the Hindu family together, that Hinduism is 
seen at its best, and Hindu literature delights in describing 
and exalting them.”^ The villagers commonly extend 
their family relationships far out to their collaterals ; the 
prosperous ones willingly support even distant relatives. 
In the North, not only the clan, but sometimes the whole 
tribe, is considered as part of the family. The Brahmans 
and the people of many Hindu castes are often organized 
in joint families, which are communities living in one 
household, the members of which are all descended through 
males from a common male ancestor who holds supreme 
sway. Every member contributes to the common purse 
and is fed from the family funds. This form of social 


^ Calcutta University Commission Report^ I, 139. 

* Where women are behind the parda, investigations in certain 
places have shown the death-rate from tuberculosis to be 40 per cent, 
higher among women than men. (Dr. Arthur Lankester, Inter¬ 
national Review of Missions, April, 1917, p. 300.) 

® Among the higher Hindu groups the dead are usually cremated, 
although some sects and the Moslems bury their dead, and the lower 
castes often do so. 

* India, Old and New, p. 21. 


4 
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organization, however, is now becoming less common. In 
Bengal, J. C. Jack’s figures for the average size of a family 
in a whole district ranged from 5*7 persons for families in 
comfort, down to 4*5 for those in want.^ 

It is customary to have elaborate feasts at weddings and 
in commemoration of funerals, in which the whole clan or 
the whole caste participates. The outcastes of the village 
are often given food or clothes in return for beating drums 
or other work. On such occasions a man is expected to 
show lavish expenditure, to keep up his standing, whether 
he can afford it or not.^ 

The customs of the marketplace involve long bargainings 
and conversations. The villagers, in addition to patronizing 
a small shop which very often is found in their own village, 
where the daily necessities of life can be bought, also crowd 
to the fairs that are held every week or ten days for a 
group of villages, at which prolonged bickerings take place 
over the necessities and petty luxuries of life. 

Amusements of different kinds are held in the villages 
during the months when there is little field work. Often 
people wdll come in from surrounding villages and hamlets* 
Dramatic representations are given by travelling actors of the 
great and lengthy Indian epics of the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana, or of popular stories, like Harischafidra or 
Markanda. They are interspersed with songs, dances and 
the buffooneries of a clown. A single play may be con¬ 
tinued serially for a week or more; and frequently a 
performance lasts until dawn. In some placCvS there are 
less formal amusements, for example, singing and dancing 
by the young men. Wrestling matches and other contests 
between the representatives of rival villages are still held* 
There are also numerous group games in different parts 
of India, which people enjoy when they play them, but this 
is only seldom. 


^ The Economic Life of a Bengal District, p. 151. 

* It is a case where, in the words of Veblen, “ unproductive con¬ 
sumption of goods is honourable, primarily as a mark of prowess and 
a perquisite of human dignity.'* ( Theory of the Leisure Class, p. 69.) 
See Norman Russell, Village Work in India, p. 32. 
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The largest and most characteristic gatherings of India 
are on the occasion of religious festivals. Two oi three 
millions gather at Allahabad every twelfth year for the 
MaR-Mela, to bathe in the holy waters where the Jumna 
meets the Ganges; hither men, women and children, rich 
and poor, flock from town and village for hundreds and 
thousands of miles, in the effort to wash away their sms 
and to gain merit by giving to holy men and beggars. 
Similar festivals are also held elsewhere, and every temple 
has its feast days, when the people gather from the sur¬ 
rounding country to gain special petitions ^d good luck 
by worshipping, giving alms, bathing in dirty water, and 
helping to draw the great idol cars." They also take 
pleasure in seeing the snake charmers and the men who 
undergo weird torments, and the rest of the sights, to say 
nothing of having a generally gay time. _ 

The village school has a social function to perform in 
helpino- to mould rural life where it is imperfect, but any 
important change is opposed by an immense^ mass of con- 
servative custom. The tendency toward immobility_ is 
strengthened on account of the cultivator s life bemg 
largely a fixed and narrow round of uninspiring drimgery. 
The teacher has an opening, when his time is sufficient, 
to promote gatherings of the villagers for purposes of 
recreation and sociability, of mutual assistance and useful 

information. . , • i 

The customs connected with the early marriage and 
seclusion of girls require modification, before most of them 
can secure a primary or middle education. 

B. What Tendencies Are Found in Popular 
Religion ? 

The villager’s religious beliefs and practices go far 
toward moulding his social and educational life. In his 

Disastrous effects on a large scale frequently follow on the 
congregation of vast numbers at places of pilgnmage, where the rU« 
tavSve overcrowding, exposure, and the consumption of unv^olesome, 
if sacred, food and water.” (Imperial Gazetteer, Indian Empire, I, 
p. SOI f.) 
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mind, every act and custom is intimately connected with 
religion. He knows no distinction between sacred and 
secular. The atmosphere about him is surcharged with 
religion, the unseen world being a matter of deeper concern 
than the world of the senses. With good reason has India 
been described as a “ god-intoxicated land.’^^ 

The numbers of the adherents to the main religions found 
in the villages of India proper, and their literacy percentages 
are 

Religion 

Hindu 
Moslem 
Tribal 
Christian* 

Sikhs 
All Others 


Thousands 

Per Cent; 
Increase 

Per Cent, of Literacy 


1881-1921 

Males 

Females 

216,735 

14-9 

13-0 

1-6 

68,735 

37*1 

9-3 

0-9 

9,775 

48-8 

1-6 

0-1 

4,754 

155-2 

35-5 

21’0 

3,239 

74-7 

10*7 

1*6 

15,705 




318,943 

^1 

T?9 

2-1 

of these 

religions 

may be 

very briefly 


All Religions 


summarized as follows : Animism, or the worship of the 
spirits of being and objects, has existed in India for untold 
ages; in its most characteristic form it is now mainly 
followed by the aboriginal tribes and the depressed classes. 
Hinduism was introduced into India by the Aryan invaders 
over a thousand years before the Christian era; prominent 
points of the religion are noted below. Christianity was 
introduced into southwest India during the first or second 

' “ The European,” says Meredith Townsend, ” judges a creed by 
its results, declaring that if these are foolish or evil or inconvenient 
the creed is false. The Asiatic does not consider results at aU, but 
only the accuracy or beauty of the thoughts generated in his own 
mind.” (Asia and Europe, p. 29.) 

* Of the religions not specified above, none is important in village 
life, since the 1,178,000 Jains are mostly confined to the cities, and 
the 102,000 Parsees and 22,000 Jews entirely so. The 11,571,000 
Buddhists are practically all confined to Burma, since the religion has 
virtually died out in India proper. The reforming Arya Somajists 
number about a quarter of a million. Like the Christians, they have 
secured large numbers of adherents from the depressed classes. In 
the theistic Brahmo Somaj there are fewer than 6,000 people. 

* These figures include 176,000 European and 113,000 Anglo- 
Indians. 
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7'he villagers go on long pilgrimages to sacred places, where they shave their 
heads and perform other vows. 


A RIVER FESTIVAL AT MADURA 

On such occasions huge throngs from far and near assemble on foot, 
in bullock carts and by train. 


52 
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century a.d., where the Syrian Church still persists^ The 
Roman Catholics arrived in the fourteenth century; they 
recognize caste. Protestants came in the eighteenth 
century ; although originally recognizing caste, they scarcely 
at all do so now. There are two and a half times 
as many Christians as there were in 1881, largely on 
account of the accessions from the depressed classes.^ 
Islam was introduced by settlers in the seventh century, 
and through military conquests in the eighth century; 
its adherents have had great political and martial power 
in India. At the present day, the majority intensely loathe 
Hindu idolatry and strongly adhere to their faith though 
they are not well versed in it. They have adopted early 
marriage from the Hindus, and occasionally observe Hindu 
festivals. Sikhism arose in India during the fifteenth 
century, as a revolt against Hindu idolatry and caste. 
Under one of its later gur 2 is (teachers), its energies were 
turned into military channels. 

India's life is dominated by Hinduism, to which about 
seven out of every ten people render some degree of 
allegiance. It is a great and ancient system, containing 
philosophic and religious elements of high value, but also 
in its popular phases much that is mediocre, degraded and 
sensual.^ The prevailing beliefs and practices of the mass 
of village Hindus are considered in the following pages, 
rather than the ideals of the religion at its best. Its great 
philosophies, its social rules, its ceremonies, stories and 
songs have tenaciously endured from the dim past, although 
the dynasties and empires of the Hindus crumbled before 
the Moslem power and although India was for centuries 


^ As to the effect of Christianity on living conditions, the Hindu 
Census Superintendent of Mysore reported: ‘‘The enlightening 
influence of Christianity is patent in the higher standard of conafort 
of the converts, and their sober, disciplined, and busy lives.” {Census 
1911, Mysore, p. 138.) “The strength of the Christian Church, with 
its \vide educational organization, has done much to raise the standard 
of literacy in South India, especially in the States of Cochin and 
Travancore,” {Census 1921, Part I, p. 178.) 

* See Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics and Encyclopaedia 
Britannica on “ Hinduism.” 
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ravaged by warring armies. During these centuries, the 
religion under Brahman, dominance has gradually evolved, 
showing immense powers of absorbing and adapting new 
ideas and practices, including much from the Dravidian 
inhabitants. Its organizing centre is not loyalty to a single 
individual, as in most other great religions, but its view of life, 
its gods, and especially its social system, for every Hindu is 
bom in some caste, and no outside person can ever become 
a Hindu. In addition to being born a Hindu, an orthodox 
adherent must conform to rules and usages of his family 
and caste. Although no restrictions are placed on belief,^ 
certain views have dominated the thought of practically all 
Hindus. In the words of Dr. Farqiihar: “ Here, then, we have 
the Hindu world-theory in all its permanent essentials: God 
real, the world worthless; the one God unknowable, the 
other gods not to be despised; the Brahmans with their 
Vedas, the sole religious authority; caste a divine institu¬ 
tion, serving as the chief instrument of reward and punish¬ 
ment ; man doomed to repeated birth and death, because 
all action leads to rebirth; world flight the only noble 
course for the awakened man, and the one hope of escape 
rrom the entanglements of sense and transmigration.'’^ 
The completeness with which these ideas are grasped 
varies enormously, not only with the amount of education 
that men have had, but also with the extent to which 
they have been exposed to Christian influences and the 
religious ferment of the last hundred years. Pantheism 
has dominated Indian philosophy; theistic ideas created 
and stiU mould the thought of many Hindu sects f while 
the lives of most ignorant villagers have been controlled by 
a superstitious polytheism permeated by fear.^ 

^ “ The Indian, though much less tolerant than the European in 
the matter of his neighbour’s acts, is far more so where his beliefs are 
concerned. Fearing many gods himself, he is quite ready to adrnit 
that there may be others of whom he has no ken.” (Sir E. A. Gait, 
1912 Census.) 

* Crown of Hinduism, p. 216. 

See N. Macnicol, Indian Theism ; J. N. Farqiihar, Crown of 
Hinduismy Chapter VII and Modern Religions Movements. 

* ” The worship of at least ninety per cent, of the people of India 
in the present day is a worship of fear.” (Monier-Williams, Brah- 
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The Hindu doctrines of transmigration^ and karma, 
together with primeval tendencies toward fatalism, seem to 
have often cast a dark shadow over village life and to have 
enfeebled the power of resolute action. The individual is 
thought to be in the grip of inescapable, impersonal forces 
which control not only his fortunes, but in large measure 
his acts also, and which necessitate continued rebirths. 
The world is commonly conceived—except where ideas 
from Christian sources have wrought a change of view—as 
steadily degenerating from the age of complete virtue to 
the age which is three-quarters good, then to the half- 

manism and Hinduism, p. 230.) He also wrote, “ There is not an 
object in heaven or earth which a Hindu is not prepared to worship.” 
The Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad (3, 9, 1) first gives the number 
of gods as 3,300,000, and then reduces the number to one. 

The ordinary villager worships his gods with food, honey- 
mixture, perfumes, incense, the waving of lights and the ringing 
of bells. He can see his god’s face, he can show his devotion 
by making offerings, he can pour out his sorrows and petitions, 
he can hear the reply, he can dance before the god in rapture, 
and return home protected from bad luck by having eaten part 
of the food offered to the idol. He worships a vivid, approachable 
person, and any idea of a single Creator back of the idols is likely to 
be very shadowy. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica (XIII, p. 512b) saj^s : “ This survey 
of the Indian sects will have shown how little the character of the 
divine object of worship is calculated to exert that elevating and 
spiritual influence, so characteristic of true religfious devotion. In all 
but a few of the minor groups, fervour is only too apt to degenerate 
into that very state of sexual excitation which devotional exercises 
should^ surely tend to repress.” The Indian Penal Code prohibits 
obscenity (S^tion 292), except that which is connected with religion. 

^ By the doctrine of transmigration, souls are believed to be emana¬ 
tions from the divine spirit which are incarnated innumerable times 
into the body of a man, a woman, an animal, or even a plant. The 
cycle continues ceaselessly, and the soul has no rest from suffering 
until it finds some means of release from rebirth, when it returns to its 
original divine source. The doctrine of karma means, in brief, that 
all action of men and gods inevitably works out in new life. All that 
a_man has, and does, and is, springs from the inexorable retribution for 
his.good and bad deeds done in previous existences. The expiation works 
itself out not only in passive experiences, but also in actions, which in 
turn require further expiation. Good acts, no less than bad, tie one 
down to the endless chain of rebirths. Each soul works out its own 
destiny unaided by the good deeds of any other soul. 
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time, and finally into the present age, when only a 
quarter of the good survives/ 

Hinduism also influences the villagers toward an 
exaltation of ascetism and a profound conviction of the 
vain and transitory nature of the world that they see 
and feel/ This is evidenced by the reverence paid to the 
tremendous numbers of religious mendicants and ascetics, 
whose renunciation is regarded as the highest form of 
religion. 

Pantheism, when it is uncompromising and unchecked by 
standards of dhaf'ma or duty, has tended to break dowm the 
moral distinctions between right and wrong. If any one on 
earth advances so far as to be absorbed into the Absolute,** he 
shakes off his good deeds, he shakes off his evil deeds.”® 

However, primitive demonolatry and animism, with their 
appeal to fear, wield far more influence over the ordinary 
villagers than does abstract pantheism. An overwhelming 
terror of the village goddesses and angi'y ghosts and evil 
spirits retains a tenacious hold, not merely over the 
aboriginal tribes and the depressed classes, but over many 

^ “To the Hindu mind the universe is only a passing stage in an 
endless round of birth, growth, decay and death. Human effort and 
prayer are powerless to avert the ruin of all that human energy has 
built up, . . . The best inventions of man are only part of the Creator’s 
inflexible plan for his ultimate destruction. Combine this psychology 
with the Moslem’s acceptance of almost anything as the divine will; 
add a climate which saps energy and discourages initiative; and jmu 
have all the ingredients of what is known as Oriental fatalism.” 
(Baron Meston, India at the Crossways, p. 34.) See also the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, Indian Empire, I, p. 501. 

“ “The general prevailing idea of life in India is that it is a 
necessary evil. That life itself is a misery and a misfortune from 
which it is desirable to escape, is so deeply written in the souls of our 
people that it is not easy to efface it.” (Lajpat Rai, The Problem of 
National Education in India, p. 39.) See also Sir M. Vivesvaraya, 
Reconstructing India, p. 337. 

* Kaushitaki Upanushad, 1,4. {Sacred Books of the East, I, 267.) 
The same Upanishad (3, 1; Sacred Books of the East, I, 293-4) 
represents the highest divinity as saying, “ He who understands me, 
by no deed of his whatsoever is his world injured, not by stealing, not 
by killing, not by rnnrder of his mother, not by murder of his father.” 
As to the pantheist’s .superiority * to all standards regarding the 
treatment of women, see Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad, 6, 4, 6-8. 
{Sacred Books of the East, XV, p. 217.) 
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millions who are regular Hindus, including Brahmans.^ In 
time of famine and disease, offerings of fowls and goats to 
the vengeful spiidts are peculiarly common among the lower 
classes, and among certain groups of strict Hindus. The 
fact that epidemics are regularly attributed to demonesses and 
godlings hinders health measures.^ The Hindu villager 
has no conception of the reign of law in the natural world. 
The occurrence of miracles is a matter of daily observance. 

The forces that resist social and educational progress 
are strengthened by the pessimistic fatalism and supersti¬ 
tious fears that are commonly associated with popular 
religion in the villages. 


C. In What Ways Does Caste Stereotype 
Village Life? 

The most important and all-pervading institution of 
village social life is caste,^ which is one of the most power- 

A South Indian Brahman writes : “ Almost all Brahmans believe 
in the existence of various spirits, and propitiate them when they 
begin constructing a new house or intend occupying a newly built 
one. From his contact with the Dravidians the Brahman h^ come 
to worship at the shrines of the smallpox gods, the cholera spirit, and 
the plague deity.(S. K. Yegnanarayanaiyer, Young Men of Indiay 
XXXm,368.) .... 

“ The number of Hindus who are altogether free from demonolatry, 
and put no trust in the village goddesses, must be very small indeed.’" 
{Census 1891, 1, Part I, p. 59.) 

See also W. T. Elmore’s thorough discussion of demonolatry m 
Uravidian Gods in Modern Hinduisfn ; University Studies of 
Nebraska, XV, No. 1, 1915 ; and Bishop Whitehead’s The Village 
Gods of South India. 

* For example, the Madras Sanitary Commissioner speaks of 
people who were averse to resort to medical treatment for influenza^ 
under a superstitious belief that the epidemic was a visitation of a 
goddess and that it was impious to use any drugs. The extremely 
fearful state of mind that goes with demonolatry also affects adversely 
other phases of village life. 

* Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, VI, p. 710. See also 
Farquhar, Crown of Hinduism, p. 449. 

•* In the following discussion of the social institutions of the 
village, those connected with the Hindus^ are necessarily given most 
attention, since there are over three times as many Hindus as 
adherents of the next most numerous religion, Islam. Besides, 
Hinduism has greatly influenced the peoples of all other faiths. 








ful social systems ever devised by man, and which in its 
main outlines has stood unchanged for two millenniums. 
By this system a Hindu s whole social, domestic and 
industrial life hinges on what is called in the West the 

accident ” of birth. A caste is a collection of families or 
family groups bearing a common name, claiming common 
descent from a mythological ancestor, having a traditional 
•calling and regarded as a homogeneous community by 
■competent judges. One of the strongest original motives 
for the caste law's against intermarriage was to keep the 
Aryan stock from intermixture with the darker skinned 
Dravidians.^ 

The religious and philosophic ideas, especially trans¬ 
migration, connected with caste have also been a potent 
factor in enabling it to endure through the millenniums in 
the face of violent change and confusion. This religious 
basis differentiates caste from the social groupings of other 
parts of the world. In spite of the fact that the caste system 
has endured, and that no individual can go from one caste 
to another, castes or sub-castes as a whole may gradually 
change their status and alignment. A caste may split in two, 
or tw^o castes may be amalgamated.^ The following 
types of caste have been differentiated by Sir H. H, Risley; 
tribal, functional, sectarian, national, and those formed by 
crossing, by migration, and by changes of custom. Ortho¬ 
dox Hinduism regards a man's present position in the social 
scheme as the result of his action in a previous state of 
existence. If bom a Brahman, he has been religious in 

^ Varnay the Hindu word for caste, means colour. 

The Hindu scriptures declare the four great castes, or orders, to be 
divine institutions. {Rig Veda, 10,90,12 ; White Yajur Veda, 30, 5 ; 
Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad, 1, 4, 15 ; Laws of Manu, 1, 31 ; 
1,87-91 Bhagavad Gita, 4,13 ; 18,41-44.) They are: the Brahmans, 
who alone were allowed' to be priests and teachers ,* two other 
twice-bom ” castes ; the Sudras, whose lot it was to serve the three 
higher castes. Beneath Sudras, and utterly unclean, grew up a group 
of untouchables. In the 1911 Census, over 2,300 castes are mentioned, 
and many of these are divided again into sub-castes, whose members 
have to marry within the sub-caste. The caste of the Brahmans alone 
is reported to have 800 such divisions. 

“ Census 1911, p. 371. 
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earlier lives if an outcaste, he is expiating ancient foul 
deeds. 

In bygone times, close caste solidarity did have some 
good results, especially in times of turmoil and invasion 
by hostile forces: it has helped people of different types 
and cultures to dwell without active discord in recognized, 
stable relationships; the wealthier members of a caste 
relieved the needs of the poverty stricken j certain arts and 
crafts were carefully preserved; and strict moral restraints 
have been furnished. However, the freedom of individuals 
has been hampered by many-sided restrictions, A Hindu 
must not marry his daughter to a person of another caste 
or sub-caste; he must not eat or drink with persons of 
another caste nor eat any food that his caste regards as 
unclean; he is ordered not to touch a man of a lower 
caste, or to let the shadow of an outcaste fall on him, 
or to follow any occupation considered degrading. Any 
failure to observe minutely these rules ^ or to perform 
the marriage, birth, and death ceremonies in due fashion is 
severely punished by the whole social group through the 
direst of ]3enalties.^ The villagers of the present need to 
become adaptable to new conditions, instead of contmuing 
to be moulded in rigid forms, as the caste system tends to 
make them. Many millions have been condemned to 
perpetual degradation by caste. Of the institution s bad 
results, the progressive Gaekwar of Bai’oda has said : 

The system which divided us into innumerable castes, claiming 
to rise by minutely graduated steps from the Pariah to the Brahmvin, 
is a whole tissue of injustice, splitting men equal by nature into 
divisions high and low, based not on the natural standard of personal 


^ “A man’s caste is held to be an infallible index of the state of liis 
soul.” (J. N. Farquhar, Crown of *Hinduisni, p. 159.) Moreover, 
there is a difference in spiritual essence in the four orders of the caste 
system according to the Hindu authorities, for each was created from 
a different part of Brahma: his mouth, his arms, his thighs, and his 
feet. 

2 A delinquent is boycotted completely by the membem of his own 
caste, who will not marry, eat, or drink with any of his family. 
Moreover, self-respecting Hindus of all castes refuse to have dealings 
with him. The village priest, washerman, and barber refuse to grant 
him their services. 
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^alities, but on the accident of birth. The eternal struggle between 
caste and caste for social superiority has become a source of constant 
ill-feeling in these days. The human desire to help the members of 
one^s caste leads to nepotism, heart burning, and consequent mutual 
distrust. 

A rough idea of the proportion of persons in the main 
divisions of the Indian population may be gained by divid¬ 
ing it approximately into twentieths, as follows : 


Brahmans .. .. .. .. 1 

Non-Brahman Hindus .. .. .. 10 

Depressed Classes and Tribes .. .. 3 

Moslems .. .. .. .. .. 4 

Other Religions .. .. .. .. 2 


The conservative Brahmans regard themselves as the 
pinnacle of perfection on earth/ Traditionally they are 
priests, interpreters of the courses of the stars, and ex¬ 
pounders of the esoteric wisdom of the Vedas ; and they 
have a monopoly of these functions. In these days they 
condescend to other occupations, especially government 
service and the law. The men among them have the 
highest standard of literacy and culture of all regular 
Hindus, and they have for centuries been pressing into 
institutions of higher learning. Their reputation for 
abstract metaphysics is continuous for thousands of years. 

Below the Brahmans, on the religious scale, come the 
non-Brahman caste Hindus, who form five-sevenths of the 
Hindu community. Those in the villages have generally 
come little into contact with Western life and thought, and 
are intensely conservative. They go through the daily 
round of their lives performing the ceremonies and obser¬ 
vances with an obstinate persistence that changes not.^ 


* “A Brahman . . . i.s bom the highest on earth, the Lord of 
all created beings. Whatever exi.sts in the world is the property of the 
Brahman.” {Laws of Manu, 1,99-100.) See also the Lazvs of Mantiy 
8, 417 ; 9, 317-319 ; 10, 129 ; 11, 35. 

^ The prescribe succession of elaborate rites, which every high 
caste Hindu must go through, centres round the following: giving of 
a spoonful of clarified butter at birth, the naming, the presentation to 
the moon and the sun, the giving of solid food, the first tonsure of the 
hair, the investiture with the sacred thread, the first lesson from the 
Vedas, returning home from being with the preceptor, and marriage. 
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The depressed classes number between 55 and 60 
million, according to the estimates of the last c^sus. 
They are the despised descendants of the ancient Dravi- 
dians who inhabited India before the coming of the Aryans. 
They chose, instead of isolation in the hills, as did the abori¬ 
ginal tribes, to accept lives of servitude in connection with 
the general Hindu community, of which they forrn^ the 
dark" fringe. These outcastes, or “ untouchables, are 
considered below the limits of human society. They 
must spend their whole lives in menial and polluting 
labour, and must live by themselves outside the main 
village. Never are they allowed inside Hindu temples or 
inns. The sources of drinking water used by the higher 
castes, and some of the public roads, are prohibited to 
them, though they may have helped to pay for them in 
taxes. Their children are not generally admitted into the 
village school." Their abased social position has impover¬ 
ished their economic life and degraded their moral quali- 
ties.“ As long as the outcastes are subservient and 


> India in 1921-22, p. 218. A Madras Government Order of 
March 17, 1919, says, regarding an 

disclose that children of Panchamas are admitted only into 609 schools 
out of 8,157 schools under public management in the Presidency, 
although the regulations state that “ no boy is to be refused admission 

merely on the groiind of caste.” . ^ t i 

Consider the pariahs, who in parts of South India form a large 
section of the outcastes: “On the east, in the districts of laniore 
and North Arcot, where the bold on the land of the Brahrnans 
is strongest, and a large proportion of the agricultural workers 
are pariahs, these are frequently padiyals, debtors whose condition 
is practically one of slavery, since they are bound, and their children 
after them, to work for the creditor for a bare pittance of food, and 
are liable to be transferred from one owner to another^, under the 
disguise of a transference of the debt.” (Slater, Some South India 

^^^Simlaf conditions hold true among the leather workers of North 
India • “ Chamars live at the beck and call of others, and are obliged 
to do a great deal of work for which they receive no pay whatsoever. 
This is but a phase of the general condition of depression in which 
they live. They have been so conquered and broken by centun^ of 
oppression that they have but little self-respect left, and no ambition. 
Their condition is in reality serfdom, and at times they are sore 
oppressed.” (Briggs, Chamars, p. 224.) 
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content with their traditional lot, all goes smoothly, but 
at the least sign of independence the village leaders and 
money-lenders take steps to discipline them. About four 
and a half million persons belong to tribes and castes, 
“whose hereditary occupation is crime of one kind or 
another—theft, burglary, high way robbery or even assassina¬ 
tion, combined in many instances with prostitution,'’^ In 
recent years the State, with the aid of the Salvation Army 
and other Christian missions, has established industrial 
settlements and made firm efforts to induce the people to 
remain in them. 

The aboriginal tribes, which number about 16 millions,, 
are racially similar to the untouchable depressed classes, 
but the aboriginals are scattered over isolated hills and 
forests and have never been connected with Hinduism^ 
Most of them, with the exception of the Mongoloid tribes 
of^ Assam, are very shy, and live in an exceedingly 
primitive way, subsisting on berries and roots. They 
speak a large variety of languages; are animists, their 
religion consisting of placating dreadful spirits by sacrifice. 

It is most unfortunate that much of the important work 
to be done by the school in fostering habits of good 
citizenship is counteracted by caste. Which forms a grave 
baiTier to mutual helpfulness. Moreover, caste exclusive¬ 
ness, and the loathing of the caste for the outcaste people, 
still often render it impossible to have a single school 
that includes all the children of a village. 

D. How Is Village Organization Changing ? 

The vast majority of the Indian villages were at one time 
closely compacted units with a common life.^ B. H. Baden- 
Powell, the great modern student of village communities 
and of their forms of land holding, summarizes the dihei 
ence between two kinds of villages in this table 


' India in 1922, p. 219. 

* The exceptions occurred in districts of the. British Himalayas^ 
much of the southwest coast, and some areas in the south Punjab and! 
along the Northwest Frontier. 

® Village Communities in India, p. 19. 










A PEASANT’S COMPLETE HOUSTDHOLD EQUIPMENT 

Thousands of men can provide even less than this, devoted thongrh 
they are to their families. 
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I. SeverA.LTY Village 
1 Influential headman (often still 
possessing certain privileges) 
is part of the natural con¬ 
stitution. 


II. Joint Village 

1. No headman originally, but a 

panchayaty or council ot 
five. In modern times an, 
official headman, appointed 
to represent the community. 

2. The holdings (sometimes joint)* 

are shares of a unit estate. 

3. Liability (joint and several> 

for the revenue always 
assessed in a lump sum. 

4. The village site, and usually 

an area of waste, owned 
in common, is available for 
partition. 


2. Holdings entirely separate, and 

not shares of a unit estate. 

3. No joint liability for revenue : 

each holding separately 
a&sessed on its merits. 

4. No jointly owned area of waste 

or “ common ” land belongs 
to the village, or is available 
for partition. 

The severalty village prevails throughout half a million 
?™arr“to in Bengd, Central Mia, and the west and 
south of India. The joint village, on the other hand, is 
characteristic of the north and northwest of India. ^ 

In both ty.pes of village are found two chief officers, a 
headman and an accountant, who are commoffiy hereditary 
in the south, and appointed by revenue officers m the 
north. Their selection by officials and their receiving 
fixed money .salaries are growing more cornmon. i ne 
main function of the headman in all parts of India is to 
collect the revenue: he also gives information of the 
occurrence of crime. In the joint village of the north, he- 
has little else that he must do, the police responsibility 
resting on all the landholders. However, in the severity 
villages of Madras and Bombay, the headman exercises 
judicial and other powers. The accountant, or clerk, is- 
charged with keeping the village records and maps, and 
preparing any revenue accounts and statements that have 

to be put in writing. i j 

The village also has subordinate officers under the orders 
of the headman: a man to keep watch and ward within 
the village limits; one or more messengers; and^ men to 
distribute irrigation water, if there is any public water 
supply for the land. Many servants and artisans used to 
be commonly employed by the community, in all the areas 

1 The following are still occa.sionally found, some of them very 
rarely : who keeps the limits of the village and 
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'%here the villages were compactly organized. They were 
paid either by giving them a grant of rent-free land or 
by donating to them regularly a prescriptive share of the 
harvest. But in modern days money payments are becoming 
increasingly frequent In addition to the designated 
servants, the village in olden times often compelled all of 
its men to work for the common interest, and this practice 
still exists in some areas, especially in connection with 
repairs on small irrigation works or public buildings/ A 
system of private police, under which men of predatory 
habits are paid to keep the village free from other robbers, 
is still in vogue in many areas. 

The fact that the Indian village has a tradition of united 
and shared interests, will pave the way for the co-operation 
of the whole village in supporting and strengthening the 
school, even though the present obstacles to unity may be 
difficult to overcome. 

E. What Do Social and Political Developments 
Demand of Education? 

Indian men throughout the country, and women as 
well, are pushing a crusade to free girls and women from 
the customs that bind them, and to enable them to have 
a happy childhood and married life, to remarry if the 
husband dies, to move about freely, and to take a share 
in the progress of the country.^ The education of girls 
is also making long, forwaixl strides.® India hi 1921-22 

gives testimony in case of dispute; the astrologer ; the smith ; the 
carpenter ; potter ; washerman ; barber; cow-keeper ; the school¬ 
master, who teaches the children their letters in the sand ; the doctor ; 
and the poet. They hold analogous positions to those of the common 
blacksmith and miller of ancient rural England. Fvach village used to 
be almost entirely self-sufficient, and was able to persist, in spite of 
troublous times, when warring factions swept through the land. 

' Mysore makes definite provision for such joint labour on village 
improvements. 

3 “ It cannot be denied that the last few years have witnessed 
an increasing emancipation of Indian women from the restrictions 
under which they have for centuries laboured. The progress is very 
slow ; for the purdah system is considered f£lshionable ... a hall¬ 
mark of respectability.’^ (India in 1921-22, p. 222.) 

8 Sir Valentine Chirol, India, Old and New, p. 236. 
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raSarks/ “ The growing interest displayed by upper- and 
middle-class Indian ladies in political and social questions; 
their increasing prominence on the platform and in the 
press; their zeal in the cause of temperance, infant wel¬ 
fare and philanthropic activities, must be taken as the 

dawn of a new era,” ^ , 

The hold of some of the former religious beliefs and 
practices is slowly weakening.^ The better educated 
classes are tending to break away from the stnct orthodoxy 
of their ancestors and to adopt eclectic tenets, in which there 
are often Christian elements.® Little change of this kmd is 
noticeable among the ignorant people of the villages; with 
them, although some of the more degraded superstitions 
are becoming less common, the tendencies toward fatalism, 
ascetism, and fear, are nearly as strong as ever. 

The protests against the caste system made in forrner 
times by Buddhism, Islam and Sikhism have left few lastmg 
results. Instead, the virus of caste exclusiveness has to 
some extent crept into the social system of Moslems, Sikhs 
and Christians. In modern days, however, many of the less 
essential caste rules are being profoundly modified by the 
impact of Western education and of Christian ideals ot 
brotherhood; and also by the increase of railways and 
various sorts of economic pressure. Changes in caste 
practices are particularly noticeable among the English- 
educated classes, and also among the modern industrial anc 
commercial classes. While caste has been thus strongly 
challenged, and its details modified in the towns, m the 
villages such fundamental matters as intermarriage have 
been little affected. So strong has been the opposition to 
change among pious but illiterate people, especially among 


‘ p. 222. . , 

^ “ Everywhere the tendencies of religious iiifeettlement are appar¬ 
ent, Hinduism, perhaps more than the other faiths, shows in its social 
side and in its religious practices increasing signs of disintegration. 
(S. Mukeriea, Baroda Census Report, 1921, Chapter IV.) 

* For example, the great nationalist leader, Mr. M. K. Gandhi, has 
publicly acknowledged the great influence that the Semon on tte 
Mount had on his life. His sufferings have been frequently compared 
by Hindus to those ot Christ. 
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^^ealous women, that caste remains a dominant force in 
rural life. 

As to the treatment of the depressed classes, the Nation¬ 
al Social Conferences have passed many resolutions, which 
have helped to direct and formulate public opinion, but 
which have not produced very large results in practice.^ 
The gi-eatest work for the liberation of these downtrodden 
human beings has been done by Christian missions, which 
have made life worth living for hundreds of thousands of 
them, and have succeeded in developing many strong and 
well educated leaders from their number. Hindu and 
reforming agencies, such as the Arya Somaj, have been 
doing similar work on a much smaller scale, to do away 
with untouchability. “ The removal of this curse has been 
placed in the forefront of the non-co-operation programme; 
and Mr. Gandhi has caused consternation in the orthodox 
camps by his slashing denunciations of the inhuman treat¬ 
ment meted out to the depressed classes.*’^ Conferences 
of representatives of the depressed classes from all parts 
of India have been held annually since 1921.® The number 
of these people belonging to co-operative societies has 
also increased rapidly.® 

In many parts of India, steps have recently been taken 
to restore to the village panchayats, or councils, some of 
their ancient powers.'^ . For example, in the United Pro- 


^ The 1920 National Social Conference resolved that: “ The 

conference is of opinion that the condition of untouchability imposed 
depressed classes in India ought to be forthwith abolished 
and that free and, unrestricted access should be given thevSe classes 
to public institutions, such as schools, dispensaries, courts of justice 
conducted for the public benefit and at the public expense, and also to 
piblic plac^, such as wells, springs, reservoirs, municipal stand-pipes, 
burning and bathing ghats, places of amusement and worship, and 
further giv^es its whole-hearted support to all peaceful and just efforts 
on the part of the depressed classes to remove their grievances.’^ 

India vn 1922,^, 251. See also the resolutions of the National 
Committee meeting at Bardoli, on February 11 and 
12,1922. (Quoted idid,, p. 345.) 

/did., p. 220. Note, for example, the Adi-Dravidas of Madras. 

For an account of the increasing powers granted to village 
panchayate m Madras, see Publicity Bureau Leaflet, No. 106 
Madras, 1920. India in 1922, p. 261. » , 
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vinces 3,830 panchayats have been organized to deal with 
petty civil suits and criminal offences/ There are many 
ways in which the power of self-direction within the village 
can be developed to good advantage/ The co-operative 
societies, with their panchayats, have been specially helpful. 

In the last few years, the whole political situation has 
changed with tremendous rapidity. For one thing, the 
passage of the Government of India Act, neai' the end of 
1919, increased the number of qualified voters from less 
than 50,000 to nearly 5,000,000.^ This is twice the number 
of voters that Japan has had since 1918, w^here 95 per cent, 
of the people are literate and where representative govern¬ 
ment has been in existence since 1890. Since India has a 
literacy rate of just over 6 per cent., and since the franchise 
qualifications are based on property,'^ millions of illiterate 
voters have been placed on the voting rolls. 

At the same time that the franchise was enlarged, certain 
branches of administration in the provinces were opened to 
popular direction and discussion. “Among the most 
important subjects so transferred to popular control are 
local self-government; medical administration and public 
health; educationpublic works, under a number of 
important heads; agriculture; forests and fisheries; co¬ 
operation; excise; registration; industrial development. 


Sl 


^ India in 1923y p. 62. As to the value of village self-government, 
see Report of Royal Commission on Decentralization in India. 
p. 238 f. {Parliamentary Paper^ 1909, Cd. 4360.) 

^ “The management of private schools, the coOvStruction and 
repair of school buildings, tanks and Avells, the distribution of water in 
lands under irrigation, the settlement of small disputes, the common 
enjoyment of grazing and woodcutting in forests, the administration 
of village co-operative credit societies—these are some of the matters 
in which village communities even now show a perceptible amount of 
common life and purpose.” (John Matthai, Village Government in 
British India, p. 19.) 

® Women have been enfranchised in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the 
United Provinces, and several Indian States. 

^ The main exception to property requirements is that univei-sity 
graduates of seven years’ standing may vote for the special university 
seats. 

“ See Indian Education in 1920-21, p. 7. The same report laments 
the fact that the responsibility for education is placed in the hands of 
more than one minister (pp. 233-34). 

India in 1922, p. 253. 
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“These fields are placed under ministers selected by the 
governors from among the popular majority in the legis¬ 
lative council. Other branches are still reserved to 
executive councillors amenable to the British Parliament. 
The governor is the connecting link between these two 
parts of the provincial government. The result of these 
changes is that the illiterate village landowners now have 
more voice in the government than most of the best 
educated university men had in 1919. Even before the 
popular elections, the peasants were gradually coming more 
into contact with their fellow countrymen in other places. 
But until a few years ago, the classes from which were 
drawn the village officials, priests and tradesmen, were the 
only ones who concerned themselves with political affaii's, 
while now this interest is rapidly spreading to all classes, 
including the great mass of the farmers and artisans. 
Because their present ignorance renders them prone to take 
unwise steps with harmful results, the production of intelli¬ 
gent and progressive citizens in the rural areas is an 
obligation that the village school cannot evade. 

The men who began to serve in the legislative councils 
at the beginning of 1921, and the popular ministers, have 
performed their duties with an ability that surprised 
many British administrators. However, the smallness of 
the power actually obtained by the council members dis¬ 
appointed the hopes of a great many Indians. A period of 
experiment and uncertainty has begun, which has not 
resulted as yet in the formation of any coherent political 
parties. One of the surprising results of the 1920 elections 
was the triumph of the non-Brahmans in Madras.^ 

Underlying and prompting these changes in the con¬ 
stitutional machinery has been, during the twentieth 
century, a striking development of the spirit of nationalism, 

^ “ Among all the events, political as well as social, of the period 
tinder review, there is probably none of greater importance, actual 
and potential, than the capture of the reformed Le^slative Council of 
Madras by the non-Brahman party. For the first time in the history 
of India the lower castes of Madras have asserted themselves against 
the intellectual oligarchy of the upper, and have seized political power 
in their own hands.’* (India in 1922, p. 221.) 
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involving a new desire for respect and self-determination. 
In fact, since 1919, under the self-sacrificing leadership of 
the “ great-souled ” Mr. M. K. Gandhi, it has become the 
most potent single factor in India’s life. Notwithstanding 
the defects and excesses that may be found in the natioml 
movement, it promises, under sound guidance, ^ to be 
profoundly helpful in healing the country s serious intern^ 
divisions of religion, caste and race. The Hindu and 
Moslem leaders have tried hard to smooth over then- 
political and other differences. The rank and file of 
two faiths, however, are still easily stirred against 
other in connection with religious observances, 
newly aroused national spirit is also a mighty 
capable of giving strong momentum to India s social and 
political progress. 

The enormous broadening of the fmnchise and the^ ele¬ 
ment of popular control in the provincial administrations, 
render imperative redoubled efforts to impart literacy and 
good citizenship to the youth of the land. Moreover, the 
times demand that the village children should become 
more progressive and self-respecting, instead of being 
custom-bound and self-contemptuous, as at piesent. Rura 
schools with progressive teachers can render increasingly 
important service in securing these ends. With so inuch 
at stake, the changes that are imminent in^ educational 
policy need to be wisely based on broad experience. 


these 
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SECOND ENQUIRY: 

HOW CAN RURAL EDUCATION BE 
REFORMED AND EXTENDED? 

% 


Go and stand amidst their scowl- 
hig heartSy my childy and let your 
gentle eyes iall upon them like the 
forgivmg peace of the evening over 
the strife of the day* Let them see 
your faccy my childy and thus know 
the meaning of all things; let them 
love you a^id thus love each other* 
—Tagore 


CHAPTER IV 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 

A. Concise Retrospect.—B. The Educational System and 
the Village School.—C. Primary School Expansion and 
Consolidation.—D. Buildings and Equipment.—E. School 
Enrolment and Attendance.-F. Retardation and Elimina- 
tion.— G. Resources. 

, A. Concise Retrospect 

From early times India has had a broad network of 
schools that were closely associated with the religions 
that dominated the people—Hindu, Buddhist or Moslem. 
A large proportion of these schools were located in the 
villages, where most of the people lived. In addition, 
certain classes and castes, such as warriors and artisans, 
had forms of training for their particular occupations. 
Besides such religious and vocational schools, a great 
many rudimentary, secular, primary schools existed. They 
were patroni 25 ed mostly by the traders, who needed to keep 
accounts, and to a far less extent by some of the agricultural 
classes. They were supported and fostered by the 
villagers themselves, a condition which, unfortunately, 
scarcely now exists. This education was neither aided nor 
inspected by the state nor by any political authority, with 
the exception of the village.It was narrowly utilitarian, 
and led to none of the learned pro-fessions and^ to no- 
knowledge of religion or law, these subjects being the 

‘ F. E. Keay, Ancient Indian Education. Also Cyclopedia of 

Education, III, x>. IQQ. . v u 

“ Matthai (Village Government tn British India) states his belief 
that from early tiines the villages as units supported the teachers, 
but Keay thinks that this was a much later development. 
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monopoly of a few cartes. In these secular schools the 
teachers had no training for their tasks. In all of the 
schools, whether secular or religious, memorization was 
excessively prominent/ 

The extent to which the indigenous village schools 
survived until the times of British dominance depended 
largely on the degree to which the particular area was left 
in peace, instead of being overrun by military bands 
during the times of chaos and struggle that accompanied 
the breaking up of the Mogul administration. Investi¬ 
gators for the East India Company estimated, before 
1840, that one-sixth of the boys in the Madras Presidency 
were under some sort of instruction, and one-eighth of 
those in Bombay, proportions which were far exceeded by 
some of the districts of Bengal. William Adam concluded 
that vernacular education in Bengal was declining, and that 
it did not serve the productive classes, but only the 
zemindars’ agents and petty tradesmen.^ 

In spite of the fact that some primary schools had been 
started and aided by the missionaries and the East India 
Company before 1854, there was no settled or comprehen¬ 
sive policy until the memorable Despatch of the East India 
Court of Directors, drawn up by Sir Charles Wood, in 
1854.*'^ By this remarkable document was acknowledged 
the responsibility of the government towards the teeming 
millions, and its desire to combat the ignorance of the 
people, which may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country.” The extension of popular education was to be 
encouraged mainly through a system of grants-in-aid to 
privately managed schools, a system which still remains 


^ The nationalist Lajpat Rai says: “I come to the conclusion, 
therefore, that any widespread revival of the ancient or mediaeval 
systems of education is unthinkable. It will take us centuries back, 
and I am certain that the country will not adopt it.” (National 
Education in India, p. 55.) 

^ He CvStimated that about 5-5 per cent, of the adult male popula¬ 
tion of Bengal could read and write. 

* “In the forty-six years that have passed since it was received, 
Government, the educational departments, and private effort have 
toiled and panted at the tasks it set. . . . Adequate fulfilment is 
not even yet within view.” (H. R. James, Edtication and States¬ 
manship in India, 1797-1910, p, 42.) 
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in force. At least one of the purposes of education as set 
forth in the Despatch, the selection of men for government 
employ, has been carried out fully. In fact, the aspirants 
for government service and the legal profession have been 
so many as to glut the market. First the higher classes in 
the cities, and later the middle classes, have sought educa¬ 
tion as a means of bettering their social and economic 
status. 

The Education Commission of 1882 went further 
than the Despatch of 1854 in emphasizing the claims of 
populai' education, recommending “ that primary education 
be declared to be that part of the whole system of 
public instruction which possesses an almost exclusive 
claim on local funds set apart for education, and a large 
claim on provincial revenues.” The Commission's view 
that primary education was meant to qualify pupils “ for 
their position in life, and was not necessarily to be 
regarded as a portion of instruction leading to the univer¬ 
sity,” was indorsed by the Government of India. 

After a careful survey of its whole education policy in 
1904, the Indian Government made the following pro¬ 
nouncement: “On a general view of the question, the 
Government of India cannot avoid the conclusion that 
primary education has hitherto received insufficient, atten¬ 
tion and an inadequate share of the public funds. They 
consider that it possesses a strong claim upon the 
sympathy both of. the Supreme Government and of the 
Local Governments, and should be made a leading charge 
upon the provincial revenues; and that in those provinces 
where it is in a backward condition, its encouragement 
should be a primary obligation.”^ The Government in 1913 
announced that: “ The proposition that illiteracy must be 
broken down, and that primary education has, in the 
present circumstances of India, a predominant claim upon 
the public funds, represent accepted policy no longer open 
to discussion.”^ To carry these policies into action will 
require giving primary education more of the attention and 
careful thought that it so richly deserves. 


^ Indian Educational Policy^ 1904 and 1913, p. 9. 
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B. The Educational System and the Village School 

Village education can best be considered as an integral 
part of the general system, not as something apart or 
inferior. The dominant features of the system of education 
are briefly described in the following paragraphs. 

The various provinces diverge widely from each other 
in the administration and development of their school 
systems, which are now under the charge of ministers, who 
are chosen from the elected members of the provincial 
legislative councils. The Central Government deals only 
with^ large questions of educational policy, its grants for 
special educational purposes having been ended by the 
constitutional reforms of 1921. However, the Bureau 
of Education at Delhi, headed by an Educational Com¬ 
missioner, and the Central Advisory Board, representing 
the divers official and non-official interests, for two years 
helped to co-ordinate the work of the provinces. Very un¬ 
fortunately, the Bureau of Education and the Board were 
sacrificed in 1923 on the altar of retrenchment. 

Most education in India is carried on in recognized 
institutions, which are about evenly divided between public 
and private management, only a small fraction of the pupils 
being in unrecognized schools.^ The public primary 
schools, with their larger funds, are apt to be better 
equipped and staffed and have more pupils than the private 
ones, and these in turn are better than the unrecognized 

^ The number of pupils in boys’ primary schools under the various 
kinds of management was : 

Per Cent. 


Managed by Provinces 
Managed by Local Boards 
Managed by Municipalities 
Private. Management 
Unrecognized 

Number 

(1923) 

60,135 

2,395,820 

319,886 

2,711,826 

324,639 

Of Total 
(1923) 
1-0 
41-2 

5*5 

46-6 

5-6 

Chanok 

(1917-23) 

62*0 Increase 
20*6 Increase 
41*1 Increase 

5 9 Increase 
14*1 Decrease 


5,812,306 

100-0 

12*5 Increase 

The terms “ local authorities ” and “ local bodies ” include both 
municipalities and “ local boards.” ” Local boards ” embrace district 
and taluk boards. These are all political authorities having education 
as one of their functions. 
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schools. Accordingly, the schools under public manage¬ 
ment are growing faster than those privately managed, 
while the unrecognized schools are decreasing in number 
and em'olment. 

The recognized institutions under private management 
follow the recognized courses of study, are open to 
inspection, have to maintain a reasonable standard of 
efficiency, and practically always receive grants-in-aid. 
The grant-in-aid system has stimulated the support of 
education from private funds and has allowed freedom of 
religious teaching. The system as a wffio.le has been of 
great value in encouraging the extension of education, 
though the standards have sometimes been so low as to 
encourage the starting and continuance of inefficient 
schools. The grants-inaid and department rules have 
tended to maintain certain minimum standards, but in a few 
cases they have also tended to hamper progress beyond 
such minimum standards, especially when the inspection 
has been done by poorly qualified subordinates. 

For the most part, the unrecognized schools deal with 
religious texts, the instruction being in Sanskrit, Arabic or 
some other classical language. 

The school work below college grade is in three stages; 
the primary which averages five or six years, and the middle 
and highest stages each with about three years. 

Two separate kinds of institutions exist side by side, 
both covering some of the same classes, the elementary 
.and the secondary. The elementary schools have a 
primary and sometimes a middle stage, and are very 
often slighted. With minor exceptions, they are taught 
■entirely in the vernacular and do not lead to the secondary 
^tage, unless the pupil on being transferred is set back from 
one to four years.^ The secondary schools leading to 
college work generally include primary and middle depart- 

^ The Educational Commission of 1882-83 made the unfortunate 
recommendation (2,1): “That primary education be regarded as the 
instruction of the masses through the vernacular, in such subjects as 
will best fit them for their position in life, and be not necessarily 
regarded as a portion of instruction leading up to the university.’^ (See 
Education in India, 1917-22, inset opposite p. 77.) 
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mints. The teaching at the bottom is in the vernacular, 
and higher up entirely m English, which, being a foreign 
tongue, is imperfectly mastered by most of the students. 

Secondary education, which has a strong literary trend, 
is not nearly so far behind other countries as is primary 
education.^ In 1922, only 3*03 per cent, of the population 
were in the primary stage, while 0'36 per cent, were in 
other stages. India’s proportion of college students to the 
total population is not very low in comparison with other 
countries; on the basis of the literate populace, it is sur¬ 
prisingly high,^ especially if men alone are considered, 
since they almost monopolize secondary and higher 
education. 

Secondary and higher education tend to emphasize 
scholastic drill on minor details and abstractions remote 
from present Indian problems.^ The overwhelming major- 


^ Education in India^ 1912-17^ pp. 4-5. 

2 In Bengal the proportion of the literate classes taking full-time 
university courses is almost ten times that in England. {Calcutta- 
University Commission Report, I, 20.) Between 1917 and 1922, when: 
the number of pupils in boys’ primary schools increased by 6 per cent.^ 
that of candidates for matriculation and school-final examinations 
increased by 34*2 per cent. In Madras, literacy in English increased, 
between 1911 and 1921 nearly three times as fast as literacy in all 
languages. {Census, 1921, Madras, Part 1, p. 118.) 

The degree of attention received by primary education is shown 
by the share of the funds expended on it. The proportion of 
expenditure on primary education from provincial funds to the total 
revenues of four provinces is shown by the following table: 

Total Rf^venue Percentage Spent On Ale Other: 

(Nearest on Primary Forms of 

Thousand) Education Education 

Bombay .. 146,223 .. 7*0 .. 4*9 

Madras .. 168,479 .. 4-5 .. 5*0 

United Provinces 143,650 .. 3*5 .. 6*4 

Bengal ‘ .. 104,316 .. 2*5 .. 9*6 

(From the budget figures for 1922-23, quoted by the Madras: 
Minister of Education before a Conference on Elementary Education,. 
May 26,1923.) 

® Sir John Strachey, India, p. 214. The Industrial Commission 
has recommended the introduction and strengthening of vocational 
courses at the middle and later stages, so that it may be possible for 
students to branch out from literary to vocational work that will train 
them to take an intelligent place in the new industrial developments. 
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ity of students take entirely literary courses that train for 
nothing except administrative, clerical, teaching and legal 
careers. Such men have flooded the market, and conse¬ 
quently receive utterly meagre salaries. Because at the 
same time their expectations have been greatly increased 
by education, they have helped to form a disappointed 
“intellectual proletariat.” Almost no men with higher 
education corne into close contact with village life, as many 
such men do in the West through serving religious organi¬ 
zations or becoming cultivating landholders or rural medical 
practitioners. 

It is also unfortunate that examinations, which are uni¬ 
form for a province, dominate the whole of education from 
the primary stage through the university. “ It is beyond 
doubt that the greatest evU from which the system of 
university education in India suffers is that teaching is 
subordinated to examination, and not examination to teach¬ 
ing. Uniform examinations are held in most provinces, 
even as early as the beginning of the middle stage. 

Few rural children receive any instruction beyond the 
very meagre amount offered by the primary school in their 
village. However, some of the higher castes and the richer 
families send their children at the beginning of their school 
career to the primary stages of secondary schools, while a 
few others may enter their boys in secondary schools after 
they have passed through the village school. A child going 
from an elementary to a secondary school is set back from 
one to four or sometimes even six years.^ Those rural 
children who have undergone secondary or higher education 
in the towns, rarely, if ever, return to the hard living 
conditions of the village, except under stern compulsion. 

In each province the system of education has been rigidly 
stereotyped, at least until recent years. The tendency to 


* Report of the Indian Uttiversity Cotnmission, 1902, p, 43 
Also see M. West, Education, Selective, Specific, Compensatory 
Chapter I. Indta in 1920 gives the siipremacv of the examination as 
one of the three principal defects of the system of Indian education 
^ ^ the scheme of school classes in Education in 1917-22 I 
opposite p. 77. The fact that there are two distinct types of schools' 
differentiated by the presence or absence of English, hinders the pro¬ 
gress of pupils. ^ 
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liscourage variation and experiment has been strengthened 
by the fondness for uniformity of the administrators and 
inspectors, and by the fatalistic inertia found among a 
majority of the people. In fact, the educational system as 
a whole has shown little adaptability to tire conditions and 
needs of India, being built on English models of a genera¬ 
tion ago and permeated with ideas now discarded in 
• England. There is even less adaptation to the villages of 
India than to the towns. 

The recent constitutional changes have opened a way 
for making the schools more responsive to Indian needs. 
Education in each province is administered by Indian 
ministers, who are appointed by the governors from the 
elected members of the provincial councils, and who are 
answerable to those councils. The councils can, through 
resolutions and budget votes, help to shape educational 
policy. But since the change, education has been very 
adversely affected by the financial stringency of the 
provincial governments, increased by their having to con¬ 
tribute very large amounts to the central coffers. It is 
also unfortunate that the field of education in every 
province has been so distributed among different ministers 
as to impede unity of action.^ Some nationalists, desiring 
to place education more in line with Indian traditions, have 
broken with all official connection and started “nationar' 
institutions, which thus far have made few distinctive 
contributions to educational thought and are now suffering 
from want of funds. 

One of the most important and hopeful movements is 
toward compulsory education, municipalities and district 
boards being allowed to introduce it. However, by the 
end of 1923, compulsion had actually been put in force by 
only thirty municipalities and eighty-seven rural areas of 
British India (all but one of the latter being in the Punjab), 
Baroda State has had compulsory education for many years, 
and Mysore and Indore have more recently followed suit. 

The following suggestions as to next steps are offered: 

1. A few centres for the thorongh scientific investigatio 7 i 
of definite problems connected with the aims, methods and 


^ See Calcutta University Commission Report, III, p. 243. 
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products of education. At these places a new spirit of 
enquiry and experiment can be engendered, and conferences 
of educational thinkers can be held. The training colleges 
could do far more research and constructive educational 
planning than at present. In all such investigation and in 
the task of reforming the primary schools, progressive edu¬ 
cators are needed among officials and missionaries with the 
best educational training that the West has to offer. 

2. Rural community middle schools at strategic points, 
of such a kind as to impart to the pupils a wholesome and 
compelling interest in the improvement of their communities, 
and to give _ familiarity with village handicrafts and 
practice in social service, without neglecting the children’s 
need of intellectual stimulation and development. Such 
schools can do a very great deal to build up strong rural 
leaders who will be ready to cast in their lot with the village 
for its improvement.^ 

3. Specialized and practical institutiofis hr vocaiio 7 ial 
training on the middle and secondary levels, so as to turn 
out youths who will be experts engrossed in agriculture or 
industry. India needs men of brain who are willing and 
able to do hard muscular work. 

4. Secure the easier passage of bright children from 
the verttacular elementary schools to the secondary schools 
that use English as the medium of instruction.^ This 


’ W. J. McKee writes of such a school: “ We have succeeded in 
getting our graduates to go back to the ullages, and also there is an 
enthusiastic desire to give their time and strength for the uplift of 
their people.” (“ Rural Education in India,” International Review 
of Mtsstons, July, 1923, p. 350.) See especially Village Education in 
Inata, Chapter VI. Also Biss, Primary Education in Bengal, 1921 
p. 3; Report of Conference on Rural Education in India. Mogs! 
December 5-11,1922, and Fleming’s Schools with a Message in India 
Chapter III. 

^ The Central Provinces, Baroda, and Mysore have taken steps to 
unify the early courses of instruction in all institutions. (Mysore 
Order on Education, dated March 3,1922.) 

In order to select the brightest village children for more advanced 
education, a few educators in India are making very promising 
experiments with intelligence tests adapted to Indian conditions. (See 
Wamshuis, “The Arcot Mission Experiment in Tests,” Christian 
Education^ 1st quarter, 1924.) 
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change, even though few children continued their schooling, 
would increase the parents’ respect for the education being 
offered in the village primary school, for they would see it 
was no longer a. cul de sac^ 


e. Primaky School Expansion and Consolidation 

The number of primary schools in British India increased 
from 142,203 in 1917 to 162,015 in 1923, an increase of 
14 per cent. Several provinces have started campaigns 
to expand the primary school system, several of which have 
been delayed by financial difficulties.^ With the discussion 
of such schemes in the councils and in the press, pubHc 
interest in education has increased and is now shared by 
more classes of people than ever before. 

The average primary school in India has only 41 pupils, 
the number ranging from 28 for Bihar to 62 for Bombay. 
The villages have smaller numbers than the towns,® and 
usually have single-teacher schools, which do exceedingly 
poor, work from most points view, though they have helped 
to combat illiteracy. 

There was, in 1923, a boys’ primary school for every 7*9 
square miles in British India, or one for every 913 of the 
male population. There was a girls’ primary school for 
every 47’7 square miles, or one for every 5,250 women and 
girls,* but over a third of the girls study in boys’ schools. 
If the primary schools were distributed evenly with no 
more than one school to even the largest city, there would 
be less than one primary school for every three towns or 
villages. However, the distribution of schools is very far 


^ Note the Report of Conference of Directors of Public Instruc- 
January, 1917, p. 4. 

=* India in 1922, pp. 239-42 ; Education tn India, 1923 13-li). 
* For example, the average size of 1,053 mission village schools in 
1919 was 25-3. (Unpublished reports received by the Interchurch 

World Movement.) ^ i 

The number of persons to a single primary school m the difterent 

provinces was (1922): 

Bengal .. .. 977 Assam 

Madras .. .. 1,161 United Provinces.. 

Bihar .. .. 1,362 Punjab .. 

Bombay .. .. 1,532 Central Provinces 


1,745 

2,693 

3,102 

3,229 
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from being even. Not only is there a disproportionately 
small number of them in the villages, but they are irregu¬ 
larly scattered among the villages. For example, of the 
26,258 towns and villages of Bombay, 62 per cent, had 
no public primary schools at all in 1921.^ In other parts of 
India, often two, three, or more schools compete with each 
other in the same or adjoining villages, there being none 
again for miles.^ The schools are badly distributed in this 
way, because: the parents like to have their children go to 
adjacent schools ; the intense heat of the spring and the 
heavy downpours of the monsoon make it difficult for 
children to go far to school during these seasons; men are 
likely to start new schools where some demand for education 
has already been aroused by the presence of a school; 
neighbouring villages often dislike combining on the same 
school.^ 

In much of India, as in Bengal, primary children are 
expected to walk only half a mile to school, but in the 
Punjab the distance is one mile. Baroda in 1916 closed 
169 schools because the average attendance was under 
twenty, but the minimum limit in the Punjab is higher, no 
new board school being started unless an average attendance 
of fifty may be expected. In Bombay primary schools are 
first being opened in villages with one thousand people. 

In very few places has much headway been made toward 
consolidation of schools. However, in Baroda, in 1916, 
seventy schools were amalgamated with bigger schools of 
the same kind. In that State, of the 1,885 towns and 


* Public Instruction, Bombay, 1921, In the Madras Presidency the 
population of villages or groups of hamlets in close proximity, that 
were unprovided with schools, is shown in the following table : 

Population Percentage without Schools 

1917 1922 

Under 200 ... 97 _ 91 

500-1,000 .. 40 .. 38 

1,000-2,000 19 .. 17 

{^Public Instruction, 1917-22, 1,35.) 

^ According to a Bengal survey of 7,000 children, two-thirds walked 
a quarter of a mile or less to school, while only one-seventh walked 
over half a mile. (M. West, Primary Education in Bengal, Table V.) 

® In some parts of South India, however, the villagers have shown 
an eagerness for central schools. 
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villages that are provided with schools, nearly ^ three 
hundred are served with schools in adjoining villages 
within a distance of a mile and a half.^ 

The following next steps are suggested: 

1, The consolidation of small schools that are now 
within a half mile or mile of each other, and the better 
staffing of combined schools. Where climatic conditions 
permit, schools a mile and a half distant from each other 
may well be combined. This will improve the service 
that the schools can render for the following reasons : 
efficiency will no longer be cut down through the competi¬ 
tion of adjacent schools; the children of the different 
castes will gain from knowing each other; better trained 
and better paid teachers can be employed; they will mutu¬ 
ally help and stimulate each other; each teacher will have 
nearer the best number of pupils for efficient w^ork; 
inspection and supervision will become easier.^ 

2. The execution of long-term progressive programmes 
for the improvement and expansion of primary education, 
based on accurate surveys of the facts. Provision needs 
to be made for the steady betterment of the training and 
pay of teachers, for new buildings, for the wise location of 
schools to avoid overlapping, and for the means of main¬ 
taining literacy.® The objectives should be definite. The 

^ The United States has 12,000 consolidated schools. {Biennial 
Survey of Education^ 1916-18i III, p. 94.) 

® For light on the great need of consolidation in Bengal, see Biss, 
Primary Education in Bengal, 21-2^. In the Punjab, between 
1922 and 1923 the number of schools under public management with 
less than 40 pupils was reduced from 2,754 to 1,443. {Education in 
the Punjab, 1923, p. 5.) “ Eventually,’' says the Commission on 

Village Education in India, “ Indian educators must realize that the 
economic conditions here, far more than in the West,^will not justify 
a school for every village ; that they must give up their conservatism 
and prejudices, or starve educationally.” {Village Education in 
India, p. 159.) See India in 1923, p. 241. 

3 “There should be a large expansion of lower primary schools 
teaching the three R’s, with drawing, knowledge of the village map, 
nature study and physical exercises.” {Indian Educational Policy, 
1913, p. 10.) See India in 1923, p. 236, as to the public interest in 
school expansion. 

The need is for progressive measures like that passed by the 
Philippine legislature in 1918, providing for the spending of 45,000,000 




A COMMON TYPE OF SCHOOE 

Thousands of village children have no schooling except in dark, 
flimsy buildings like this. 
















experience of other provinces and outside lands will prove 
valuable. 

3. The organization of cotincils or public boards 
specially for educatiojial iuncUoyis. These can be of the 
greatest service in energetically pushing and wisely co¬ 
ordinating and directing the expansion of primary or 
elementary education. Committees can relieve them of 
the detailed work. The Madras Presidency in 1920 took 
an important forward step by setting up ad hoc district 
educational councils, whose membership is chiefly elected 
by local bodies, but partly nominated to represent special 
educational interests,^ 

4. The appointment by provincial governments of special 
officers to co-ordinate the work of all primary schools^ 
through helpful guidance and advice. This step has been 
advocated for Bengal by Biss in his excellent reports on 
primary education. 

5. The stalling of progressive demonstration^ schools 
in every district or smaller area, which will be in close 
enough touch with other schools to improve their methods 
and stimulate them to increased activity. Schools of this 
kind maintained by private agencies should receive govern¬ 
mental aid, even though they may be experimenting with 
courses that differ from the standard ones. 


D. Buildings and Equipment 

In all parts of India, village schools are often held under 
a spreading tree or even in the open street. The main 
disadvantages of this are the exposure to the heat of the 
sun, the difficulty of caring for equipment, and the fact that 

rupees (or 4*5 per capita) during five yeai-s, in addition to the 
tenth of the national income that already goes to education. The 
programme called for doubling the elementary school facilities m five 
years, for training 12,000 more teachers, for increasing teachers* 
salaries, and for obtaining several thousand new buildings and sites. 

^ The bodies dealing with education might direct their attention 
over a smaller area than a district. Biss recomraend.s that each union 
of villages in Bengal should have a small educational committee, 
partly composed of board members and partly of elected representa¬ 
tives of the teachers. {Primary Education in Bengal, p. 52.) 
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Lldren are in. plain sight the parents are more 
likely to call them away for trivial reasons. 

The majority of the buildings that are used for village 
schools are cheap, poorly constructed, and unsuitable. A 
great gap exists between them and some of the newer 
board schools, which are expensive and constructed accord¬ 
ing to official type plans. The provinces aim to encourage 
the erection of good buildings; for example, the Punjab 
Government undertakes to bear three-quarters or more of 

their cost.^ ■ 

Tens of thousands of village school buildings are nothing 
more than a combination of low mud walls and a roof of 
grass thatch. “ Many schools are so wretchedly housed in 
dark, dingy. Hi-situated, ill-ventilated, dirty mud houses that 
teaching work of any kind is well nigh impossible, and the 
health of the boys is likely to be seriously injured. 
Sanitary arrangements scarcely exist, and the overciowding, 
flies, and impure drinking water make the building even 
more unhealthy.^ Most of the yillag-e schools have mud 
floors from which the dust is easily stirred up, to the detri¬ 
ment of eyes and lungs. 

A movement to secure cheaper buildmgs than the 
elaborate ones put up by the public vyorks department, but 
more adequate than the cheap buildings so commonly 
found in the villages, is now in progress in Bombay, the 

United Provinces, and Bihar and Orissa. 

In Madras, Bengal, and Bombay, less than half of the 
schools are held in buildings of their own. In Bengal, it 
is very rare to And a primary school in possession of the 
ground upon which it stands.”* The garden, where present, 
is rarely put to much use. 

The equipment of some board schools may be faurly 
satisfactory, but that of the aided or unaided schools is 
almost sure to be utterly defective. Village schools 
generally have little else than mats on which the pupils sit. 




^ Education in the Punjab, 1920, 

* Education in the Punjab, 1920. See also Education 
ra5, 7977-^2^, I, p. 41. 

3 3 ee Village Education in India, pp. llo-l/. 

^ Biss, Primary Education in Bengal, p. 47. 
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a teacher’s chair and table, a clock, a battered blackboard, 
the registers, one or two strange pictures, and a couple of 
textbooks and maps/ 


In the light of the above conditions, the following 
suggestions are made: 

1. Further encouragement by provincial grants of the 
er€ctio?i of healtkhil but inexpensive buildhigs. Conduct¬ 
ing schools in rented houses may be not only harmful but 
uneconomical. Simple buildings can be put up without 
great cost.^ Often the villagers are able to help with the 
erection and repair. 

2. The fuller utilization of school buildmgs than at 
present. This could be done by such means as adult night 
schools, meetings and lectures on matters of public concern. 
The more community purposes can be served the better, 
provided that the children’s interests are safeguarded. It 
would be well also if a good home could be provided for the 
teacher, in order to raise his status and give the villagers a 
demonstration of what a neat yet simple home can be. 

3. More varied but simple equipment for the various 
school activities of the children. This is required even 
more in the villages than in the cities, because in the village 
schools the children are for longer times without the direct 
guidance of the teacher.^ The children may be able to 
help make some of the equipment from local materials, 
though too much work should not be loaded on them. 


^ Often they have less. Of 117 aided and unaided schools investi¬ 
gated in Bengal, 25 per cent, had no maps, 23 per cent, no textbooks, 
8 per cent, no blackboards, and 8 per cent, no furniture at all. 
(Michael West, Primary Educatiotty Bengaly p. 3.) 

^ The local boards in the United Provinces have been advised to 
provide for the smaller village schools, “ buildings of the type occupied 
by the well-to-do residents in the villages.” ” There is an unanimous 
expression of opinion on the part of educational inspectors in favour 
of less costly and less elaborate school buildings.” (Education 
in Bombay, p. 21.) Open-air schools have also been tried. See 
Report of the Saiyabadi School,1913-18,B\h3x and Orissa. 

See Sharp, Rural School in the Central Provinces, pp. 144,145. 
P. W. Dunn, in Educative Equipment for Rural School, points out 
that materials are necessary for the following enterpri.ses : constmction, 
appreciation, the solving of problems, and for games. See also Biss, 
Prmiary Education in Bengal, p. 48. 






{or the larger 

village schools^ that can* be used tor games, drill, and demon¬ 
stration plots. Suitable sites for these purposes can often be 
provided by the provincial governments from vacant lands. 

5. Encouragement of interested village leaders to visit the 
schools and see that they have the requisite equipment and 
conditions for good teaching. Such men need to be brought 
into full sympathy with the aims and work of the school. 


E. Primary School Enrolment and Attendance 

British India, with 247 million people, has less than nine 
million in educational institutions of every kind and grade. 
Of the male population, 5*80 per cent., and of the female 
1*21 per cent., are in school, or 3*48 per cent, of the total 
population.^ This figure may be contrasted with the per¬ 
centages in other countries; 

Per Cents. 

0 5 10 15 20 25 

British India « ■ — . . 

Japan . . . . 

Great Britain . . m .. - 

United States n . . . i " i 


3*48 

14-3 

16*5 

22*7 


If British India had as large a proportion being educated 
as Japan, there would be 26*5 million more persons in school 
than the present number of 8,791,090. In the first five 
classes of all schools, Bi’itish India has 7,226,021 children. 
At least twelve per cent, of the population should be in ele¬ 
mentary schools.^ At the present rate of about 215,000 new 


3-82 

3'65 

3'36 

3-23 


^ Education in India^ 1917-22^ II, p. 1. 

The percentages of boys in the primary stage to the male 
population for the different provinces was (1922): 

Bombay .. .. 6*32 Central Provinces 

Madras .. .. 5*95 Bihar 

Bengal .. .. 5*21 Punjab 

Assam .. .. 4*14 U.P. .. .. - 

» In 1921,14*8 per cent, of the population were between the ages of 
5 and 10, and 11*6 between 10 and 15, or a total of 26*4 per cent. 
{Census, 1921, p. 135.) ' , 

Protestant Christian agencies report 268,579 boys and 150,776 girls, 
or a total of 419,355 in their primary schools. Out of 2,340,991 Protes¬ 
tants, 176,360 children, or 7*5 per cent., are in their primary schools. 
{National Missionary Council, January 10-16,1923, statistics.) 
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elementary pupils a year, assuming the population to remain 
stationary, it would take over a century for twelve per cent, 
to be included in the elementary schools. The percentage 
of children in school is affected by their social status.^ 
Regulations as to compulsory attendance are actually 
in force in few of the municipalities and rural areas of India. 
They have been tried on a small scale in Baroda for 
thii ty years, and have been in force over most of the State 
since 1907; although the literacy figures have shown 
marked improvement, they are not so high as in the 
neighbouring parts of British India. ^ 

The situation with regard to the number of girls ia 
school is specially serious.® Counting in the figures 
for private as well as public institutions, the percentage of 
scholars to population was (1923): 


Boys 

4*67 

1-13 

5*80 


Girls 


ri8 

.. 0-03 


In the primary stage .. 
In all other stages 
All stages .. 


1-21 


Thus, in the primary stage, there is a quarter the pro¬ 
portion of gilds that there is of boys, and in all other 
stages less than a thirty-seventh. In the.primary stages of all 
schools, the percentage of the.female population has risen: 

^ The percentages of all the boys of school-going age attending 
school is rotighiy estimated for the Central Division of Bombay : 
Brahmans, 100; other advanced Hindus, 86; Marathas, 36 ; other 
backward Hindus, 33 ; depressed classes (including aboriginal tribes), 
13 ; Muhammadans, 63 ; others, 88. {Bombay, 1920, p. 39.) 

® T. R. Pandya, A Study of Education in Baroda, pp. 52-56. In 
Baroda from 1901 to 1921 male literacy increased from 163 to 210 
per 1,000, and that of females from 8 to 40. The figures are higher 
for the ages 10 to 15 and 15 to 20, being 281 and 355 respectively 
in the case of males, and 99 and 106 in the case of female. The 
literacy of several outcaste groups is considerably higher in Baroda 
than in the adjoining area of British Gujarat (1921). 

Through the introduction of compulsion in rural areas of the 
Punjab, the percentage of pupils to the population has increased from 
27 in 1921 to 375 in 1923. {Education in the Punjab, 1923,p. 3.) 

^ Education is essentially a question of social reform. . . . And 
in education, I would give first place to the education of girls. The 
education of a single girl means the uplifting of a whole family in a 
larger sense than the education of a single man.” (K. Natarajan, 
Supplement to Indian Social Reformer, 1918, p. 10.) 
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1919 .. .. .. ro7 

1921 .. .. .. 1-H 

1923 .. .. 1*18 

Although. this is a rapid gain with reference to the 
starting point, at this same rate it will take ninety^eight 
years before twelve per cent, of the female population is 
included in the elementary stages of education I 

The percentage of girls in school to female population 
varies greatly with the religious affiliation: 


Parsees 

.. 14-8 

Indian Christians 

.. 8*0 

Hindus : Brahmans 

.. 2-6 

Buddhists 

.. 1-9 

Moslems 

.. 1*03 

Hindus : Non-Brahmans 

.. 0-75 

Others 

.. 0-44 


These wide variations go to show that the obstacles to 
the education of girls are largely social and religious: 
early marriage; early passing behind the parda, especially 
among the Moslems; dominance of the conservative elder 
women, who oppose the education of girls and insist on 
theii* help in the household; unwillingness of the fathers to 
spend much money on the schooling of their daughters 
who are soon to leave home. 

Mention has been made in Chapter III of the un¬ 
touchables, and the aboriginal and criminal tribes. Their 
school figures for boys and girls were as follows (1917): 

POPI3LATION PkRCKTSTTAGE 

(Thousands) At School 
Untouchables .. .. 31,503 1'04 

Aboriginals .. .. 9,967 1*34 

Criminal Tribes .. .. 4,252 0*45 

Even of those who are in school, the overw^helming 
majority are in the primary stage.^ The main obstacles to 
their education are : refusal by many teachers of good castes 
to instruct them; unwillingness of many caste people to 
have them taught lack of tradition of education or 
desire for it; precarious economic existence. The difficulties 

^ Fifty-eight per cent, of the depressed class pupils in 1923 were in 
>the first class. {Indian Education, 1923, p. 38.) 

^ Education in India, 1917-22, 1, p. 206. 
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that beset the aborginal tribes in addition to the above are 
their shyness and dislike of organized activity, and their 
multifarious languagCvS. In spite of many efforts to encour¬ 
age the education of the depressed classes, the statement 
of the 1911 Census still largely holds true: “Though an 
improvement is taking place in many parts of India, low- 
caste children are still far from welcome in the village 
school; and if admitted are made to sit on the verandah. 
The attendance of all pupils who are on the rolls would 
be not unsatisfactory if the returns of the schools were 
more accurate and represented presence at school for whole 
days. The percentage of the average daily attendance to the 
average number on the rolls monthly during the year, in all 
the primary schools of British India, is reported as follows; 



1919 

1921 

1923 


78*4 

80-2 

75-5 


There is little doubt that the percentage of attendance in 
the village schools by themselves would fall short of the 
above figures, which include also the town primary schools. 
In Assam, for example, which has few towns, only 71’9 
percent, of the enrolment was in attendance in 1917. In 
794 mission primary schools, practically all in the villages, 
located in various provinces, the percentage of attendance 
was 73-9.^ The above percentages of average daily atten¬ 
dance may be compared with the figures for public institu¬ 
tions in other lands 


^ p. 292. 

* The percentage of attendance for 1923 reported for different 
classes of institutions is: 


Per Cent. 


Number on Role 
(Thousands) 


Government .. 

.. 82 

167 

Local Bodies .. 

.. 72 

3,058 

Aided 

.. 80 

3,307 

Unaided 

.. 77 

503 


« From unpublished data collected by the Interchurch World 

Movement of North America. . r r-j 

^ The figure for England and Wales is from the Board of Lauca- 
Hon Reporty I92T22 ; those for Scotland and Ireland are for 1919, and 
are drawn from the Staiesfnafi^s Year Book ; and that for the United 
States from the Biennial Survey of Educatiofiy 1916-18. 
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Ireland .. . ^ ’ ’ ’ ] 7 Q.g 

United States .. [ * ] [ 74.5 

In full-time schools the number of hours in the school 
day is supposed to be between four and eight, but in many 
Villages the actual session may be only two hours, especi¬ 
ally when the teacher is visited only once or twice in the 
year and when the pupils are wanted for work in the fields. 
In other cases the^ teacher may be on hand for the full time, 
while the pupils flit in and out and are present half the time 
or less. Among 1,002 mission village schools, the hours in 
the school day were found to vary from 1*5 to 8, the 
median being at 5. 

Part-time schools have only been successful in isolated 
places, except in the Central Provinces. Such schools, 
which may be held in the early morning and late evening, 
allow children to continue in school who are at the same 
time earning monej^ and so not growing unaccustomed to 
physical labour. The success of these schools in the 
Central Provinces, after their organization on a broad scale 
in 1904, was partly due to their being the normal type of 
education for rural tracts and to their offering a completer 
course to those who desired it. In the Punjab and parts 
of Bombay and the United Provinces, part-time schools 
have proved unpopular, while in other places the experiment 
IS still in progress. In these schools the curriculum usually 
has to be curtailed. 

The number of days a year that a village school is in 
session is a highly variable quantity.^ The school keeps 
in session for nine, ten or eleven months, punctuated by an 
enormous number of isolated holidays. The state recog¬ 
nizes many Hindu, Moslem and Christian holidays. 
Moreover, the village teacher leaves for a day or more, 
when he wishes to go to town on a lawsuit or other private 
business. The number of weeks in session of 980 mission 
vi^e schools in various parts of India ranged between 

' The writer has been in a school which had 241 school days 
ope year and 186 the next, with no reasonable explanation of the 
difference. 
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thirty and fifty, with the median at forty-four. This is a 
high figure, inasmuch as school is held from four to six 
days a week, but many of these weeks are undoubtedly 
much broken up/ 

The school terms and vacations are often poorly adapted 
to meet the needs of children of agricultural labourers* 
Schools are frequently closed, not at a time when the 
pupils would find it hardest to attend them, but in a month 
w’hen there is least work to, do. 

Some of the underlying difficulties are as follows: 
{a) The grinding poverty of the masses makes them unwill¬ 
ing to relinquish the services of their children, many being 
unable to do so under present standards of production and 
still keep the family alive.*'^ School fees have some deter¬ 
rent effect where they are charged, but not so much as the 
loss of the childrens wages.^ {h) The villagers' con¬ 
servatism prejudices them against any innovation, and 
makes them indifferent to schooling, the utility of which 
they question, often with good cause, (c) The upper 
classes and caStes in the villages are often not only indif¬ 
ferent to the education of less fortunate villagers, but are 
actively opposed to it, since it is likely to interfere with 
the unquestioning obedience and service that has been 
offered by the lowest castes thiough the ages, (d) The 
debilitating effects of such diseases as malaria and 
hookworm,^ poor health, and the ravages of epidemics 
reduce the school enrolment and the percentage of atten¬ 
dance. {e) The hamlets and villages in which people live 


^ City schools in the United States average 182 days in session, 
and rural ones 142, the combined figure being 1607. {Biennial Survey 
of Education, 1916-28, III, p. 15.) 

^ Education in Botnday, 1921, states that the problem of attendance 
in village schools is primarily economic and dependent on labour 
conditions. However, the Ilirector of Public Instruction in the Central 
Provinces thinks that the economic factor has been exaggerated. 
'{Indian Education, 1919, p. 2.) Certain it Is that the number of 
pupils in schools drops during years of special famine and scarcity : 
in 1897 by 82,595, or 1*93 per cent.; in 1899 by 43,023, or 0*98 per 
cent.; in 1919 by 11,491, or 0*14 per cent. 

® See West, Primary Education in Bengal, p. 5. 

* Biss, Primary Education in Bengal, p. 49. 
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so isolated from each other as to render_ 

dance difficult (during: the hottest months and the monsoons) 
at schools outside the village where the children live. 
(/) Until recent years, government officials have been slow 
to plan and provide effectively for elementary education, and 
to consider equality of opportunity for all. The backward¬ 
ness of British public education during the nineteenth century 
has contributed to this, {g) The resources that have been 
directed to elementary education have been insufficient for 
its proper development. 

The following suggestions are offered: 

1. In those areas where there are very insufficient funds, 
teachers, and buildings for giving a good primary education 
to all children, those children 7vho are least capable of 
Profiting by school membership anight be dropped from the 
rolls ; for example, such as have been extremely irregular 
in attendance without any excuse, and those who have 
repeatedly and patently proved themselves incapable of 
any successful study. 

2. Childre7i under five or six should be admitted only 
if suitable kindergarten activities could actually be provided 
for them. 

3. No U7ihealthy childreyi should be admitted unless they 
stood a reasonable chance of being made healthy, both on 
their own account and for the sake of the other children.^ 

4. Compulsory atiendance should be extended to those 
areas where funds allow an adequate supply of well 
qualified, well trained teachers, and facilities for good 
teaching. Wherever this becomes possible, it would go far 
towards solving many primary school problems.^ If the 

^ The children now often have skin diseases and sore eyes. Many / 
others are kept too long in cramped positions. Most of the outcasts^ 
children are dirty. The Surgeon General of Madras has stat««d: 
‘‘Missions and others are trying to educate the uneducablc^the 
phthisical, the epileptic, the short-sighted, and the deaf.’^ 

“ “ The great majority of children attending primary schools learn 
to read and write for not more than three years, and on returning to 
agricultural pursuits soon forget these attainments. The only cure 
for this evil is the introduction of the compulsory system, under which 
children can be retained in school until the primary course has been 
completed.^’ {India in 1920y p. 167.) See Education in the Punjab^ 
1923. 









Only this number of caste children were attending: at an unannounced visit. 
Two villagfe officials were on hand, but not the teacher. 


THE SAME SCHOOL POSED 

This time more children and clothes appeared. The efforts to include outcaste 
children in .such board schools have borne but meagre fruit. 
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attendance were compulsory and regular, the same number 
of children could be far better taught than at present. 

5. All possible efforts need to be made to keep the 
children on the rolls in regular attendajice including such 
means as: making instruction vitally interesting; asking 
interest in attendance on the part of visiting officials 
making efforts to show clearly the good effects of school 
attendance; giving privileges or class banners for regular 
habits of attendance and promptness; awarding scholar¬ 
ships in more advanced schools based on regular primary 
work. Very strong motives must be called on to- 
counterbalance the loss of wages that the children would 
earn if they were labouring. 

6. The officials and teachers should make special 
efforts for the e7jrolme7it a7id 7'egular attendance of girlsy 
by such means as: increasing the present utterly inade¬ 
quate supply of women teachers, as suggested in Chapter IX; 
adapting the courses to the needs of girls and the wishes^ 
of the parents. 

7. Efforts to remove the obstacles hi the way of the 
depressed classes receivuig educatio7r need to be continued 
and increased. This work can best be done by those who 
really care for these downtrodden people.*^ 

8. Parhtime schools with expert teachers^ and the 


* Tlie mast important factors tending towai*d better school atten¬ 
dance of rural children in the State of Maryland are: short distance 
from the school, success in studies, having well paid and highly rated 
teachers, and the interest in the community in education. 
(G. H. Rea\ds, Factors Controlling Attendance in Rural Schools.) 

^ The Madras Government has taken strong steps to secure the- 
admission of the children of the depressed classes to all publicly 
rnanaged schools. Bombay has set aside special funds for their educa¬ 
tion and has made a move for their being supplied free with books 
and slates. Baroda has done much excellent work since 1903. 

® Education m Bombay^ 1920, p. 40. 

^ The Village Education Commission suggests that: “In some 
districts a teacher with genuine rural interests, and the necessary 
training, could so organize the school, linking together a half day of 
schoolroom work with a half day of work in the fields (increased to 
whole time in the fields in the busiest seasons). The children would 
gain educationally, not only from the more intelligent attitude to field 
work so utilized, but also from the classroom work, relieved, as it 
probably would be, from so constant interruption of irregular atten- 
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atoon system of org^zation offer promising fields for 
experiment, 

9.^ Where nearly all the pupils are the children of 
cultivators, the school may well be closed or put on part- 
time during the busiest seasons of sowing, transplanting, and 
harvesting. This practice, which is followed in the United 
Provinces and Bombay, allows the children to help their 
parents with theii* field work. At these times, the teachers 
can either go into the fields with their pupils or else attend 
teachers’meetings at central points. 


F. Retardation and Elimination 


The number of pupils in the first six classes of the 
recognized schools in British India was (1923): 


Class^ 

Number 

Per Cent. 

Loss From 
Preceding 
Class 

I 

.. 3,986.924 

50*3 

II 

.. 1,343,798 

16-9 

2,643,126 

III 

.. 924,665 

11*6 

419,133 

IV 

.. 646,962 

8*1 

277,703 

V 

.. 323,672 

4-1 

323,290 

VI 

.. 219,058 

2-8 

104,614 

VII-XII 

.. 488,442 

6-2 

49,338 


7^33,521 

io^ 

3,817,204 


Thus, half the pupils in general institutions below college 
grade are in the first class,^ more than two-thirds are below 
the third class, and nearly four-fifths are below the fourth 
class. This is extremely serious because, before the fourth 
class, pupils do not attain the kind of reading and writing 
ability that is likely to be permanent. Of the 41 pupils in 
the average primary school, 22 are likely to be in class I, 
7| in class II, 5 in class III, in IV, less than 2 in V, just 

dance.” {Village Education in India, p. 36.) An educator in the 
Bombay Presidency is using this idea with good success, some boys 
having learned to read the vernacular in six months. 

^ As in Indian Education, 1923, p. 26, class I represents the lowest 
-class in the school, whether called infant class, sub-standard A, or class I. 

* In Madras between 1917 and 1922 the percentage of pupils in the 
first standard rose from 43 to SO, while that in the fourth standard 
dropped from 13*4 to 10*4. {Education in Madras, 1917-22, 1 , p. 36.) 
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over 1 in VI. But the state of affairs in the village schools 
is much worse even than these figures show, because the 
figures include also the town schools, where fewer children 
are retarded and eliminated. 

The proportion of the pupils below college grade who 
enter each class may be compared with that of the Parsis 
in India, and that in twenty-eight of the United States; 


Per Cent* Kntering Each Class 
British India Parsis 28 Sta 


Class 


28 States* 


Parsis 

lOO'O 

82'3 

71-1 

60-2 

50-1 

44-8 


100-0 

77-7 

65-8 

54-7 

43-9 

34-1 


100-0 

49-7 

32-8 

21-2 

13-1 

9-0 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 


Thus, proportionately, nearly three times as many Parsis 
and Americans enter the fourth class, and four or five times 
as many enter the seventh class, as among the general 
population of India. 

The first two classes of recognized schools in India 
contain five and a third million pupils, which is three-fifths 
of all the pupils and students at institutions of all kinds and 
grades, including the unrecognized schools. The millions 
who are in classes I and II of the village schools learn very 
little. 

One evidence of the small expectation made of these 
classes is the large size of the group of under-age children. 
If there is only one . teacher, he is likely to neglect these 
two classes almOvSt entirely. Even when he does not, the 
children scarcely get beyond learning the alphabet and 
some arithmetical tables.' It is often two or three years 
before they finish the primer. Michael West, in a study of 
551 Bengal children, found that it took them an average of 
10*0 months in school to learn their letters, 12*4 to leaim 
the syllables, 17*9 to read with difficulty, and 21*5 to read 

* United States Bureau of Education Bulletin^ 1922, No, 29, 
p. 59. Class I is taken as including the children in kindergarten. 

* In one South India mission, among the depressed classes, out of 
the 4,050 children in the village day schools, 60 per cent, were in the 
bottom class, where there is nothing taught but memor>^ work, and 34 
per cent, in the next class. 
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well/ In some provinces, the codes say that one of the 
better teachers, if there is more than one, should be used 
for the lowest class, but the regulation is often neglected. 

Inasmuch as India has almost no good kindergartens 
and extremely few trained women teachers for the lower 
grades, a large number of children start school too young. 
The children in school below five years of age in 1922 
numbered 181,181, and those between five and six 753,186, 
forming 2*4 and 9*9 per cent, respectively of the total 
number in all schools. Often they are taught nothing at all 
during the first year, except to sit motionless and speech¬ 
less.^ The parents merely find the school a convenient 
place where their offspring can be taken off their hands. 

The number of pupils who are under-age and over-age 
is large, in comparison to those who are normal, even if 
the normal age for a class is made to cover two years: 


Infant Infant I 


III 


IV 


Class® 

Normal age 
Pupils (thousands 
Per cent. : 

Under-age .. 

Normal 
Over-age 

These figures for all India show a proportion in the 
normal age group less than two-thirds that in the United 
States, which is a very serious state of affairs: 


A 

B 





6-8 

7-9 

8-10 

9-11 

10-12 

11-13 

,616 

1,727 

1,556 

924 

635 

377 

30 

39 

42 

32 

31 

33 

46 

. 38 

34 

38 

36 

38 

24 

23 

24 

30 

33 

29 


133 Unitbd States Cities United States Cities 
( 25,000 AND over) (Under 25 , 000 ) 


India 

Averages 


Percentage 

Under-age ., 4 4*5 

Normal .. 61 58-5 

Over-age .. 35 37*0 

The median child below 5 of those in school m 1922 was- 
in the infant class A; the median child of 5 (5 to 6), of 6, of 


35'6 

38-8 

25-6 


1 Primary Education in Bengal, Appendix, p. vii. 

^ “ Actually in the schools children are found as young as four 
years old, but the teachers do not pretend to teach them anything.’^ 
(West, Primary Education in Bengal, p. 1.) 

* The terminology used in the table that classifies pupils by ages 
" (Education in India, I917'22,11, p. 64) is here followed. It is not 
satisfactory, since it does not fit the school systems of all provinces. 
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7 and of 8 were all in infant class B; the median child of 9 
was in class I; those of 10 and 11 in class 11; the median 
child of 12 in class III and that of 13 (13 to 14) in class IV. 
Thus, for those pupils who remain in school, ten years is 
commonly spent in going through class IV. However, the 
average length of school life is less than four years. 

The range of age in each class, omitting the ages where 
there are less than 10,000 pupils, is as follows ; 


Class 

Lowest 

Median 

Highest 

Infant A 

Below 5 

6-7 

12-13 

Infant B 

Below 5 

7-8 

13-14 

I 

Below 5 

8-9 

14-15 

II 

6-7 

9-10 

14-15 

III 

7-8 

11-12 

15-16 

IV 

8-9 

11-12 

15-16 


In few single schools would the range of age be so great 
as shown by these figures for the whole of India, but 
usually large differences in age greatly augment the 
teacher's difficulties and lessen his efficiency. 

The age groups 6-7 and 7-8, each have a seventh of all the 
pupils in schools for general education. The children who 
are older than this are eliminated as shown in the following 
table: • 


Loss FROM 7-8 Group 


Age 

Number 

Number 

Per Cent. 

7-8 

1,089,826 



8-9 

995,857 

93,969 

8*6 

9-10 .. 

838,675 

251,151 

23-0 

10-11 .. 

688,343 

401,483 

36*8 

11-12 .. 

547,121 

542,705 

49*8 

12-13 .. 

421,671 

668,155 

61*3 

13-14 .. 

308,960 

780,866 

71*8 

14-15 .. 

219,602 

870,224 

80*0 


The average stay of pupils in the primary school is 
figured to be 3*8 years for the children in school from 1912 
to 1917.^ Less than one-tenth of the pupils entering 


^ The actuary to the Government of India, Dr. Walker, calculates 
that the figure for those leaving school in 1911-12 was 3*6 years, and 
for those leaving in 1916-17 was 4*2 years. See Education in India^ 
1912-17, 1, p. 122 ; II, pp. 89-91. 

The United States figure for the attendance at school by all who 
became 21 years of age in 1918 was 5*38 years (of 200 days each). 
{Biennial Stirvey of Education, 1916-18, III, p. 13.) 
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school are said to complete the four years necessary 
for the production of literacy in. a child.^ Although 
Bengal and Bombay are advanced in education, the 
following reports come from those provinces: in the 
lower primary schools of Bengal, 45 per cent, of 
the boys leave school at the end of the second year 
or earlier.^ “ It must be admitted that a very large 
percentage of children who join a school never reach 
the fourth standard, and thus cannot be said to become 
literate.”® School life in the villages alone is even 
shorter than is shown by the figures just given, which 
include the urban sections. The village primary school 
may have five or six classes, but very often it has only 
one, two, or three. 

The main underlying difficulties are that: the number 
of well qualified teachers, especially women, is small ; 
the lowest class or classes are commonly slighted, with the 
result that the children acquire an apathetic attitude at the 
very beginning which is hard to break; the curricula 
and the teaching methods do not spur the children to their 
best efforts; the system of capitation grants in sortie 
provinces has put a premium on large enrolment in 
school, even though the children may be neglected; the 
parents have little interest in their children s continuing in 
school or making rapid progress;^ attendance by the 
children is irregular and the number of hours attended 

1 Government of India Resolution 4S7, May 29, 1918. 

3 West, Primary Education in Bengal, p. 3. Biss estimates that 
only about one in five children in Bengal at school really become 
literate ; and he says : “ The pnmary schools in the country' are bad. 
They are often used as creches rather than schools, and parents value 
them so little that of the 540,000 children in the first year infant class, 
they remove nearly 170,000 after the first year, an additional 116,500 
after the second year, and over four lakhs before the final year of the 
primary school is reached/’ Primary Education in Bengaly 

1921y p.15 ) 

3 Public Instruction, Bombay, 1921, p. 16. 

•» “ The cultivator has not yet learnt to value education as an 
equipment for his life; he often fears, not without reason, that his 
children may be tempted away from the land by a system of training 
which has no bearing upon the work in the fields.” {^Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity Commission Report, I, p. 27.) 
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daily is small; moreover, the pressing need for the children’s 
services takes them out of school.* 

The following next steps are suggested: 

jPf‘Qyf^io7t {oT the of tfic chtldyCTt tn 

two loxvest grades : by holding the head teacher directly 
responsible,and having him keep a list showing the 
number of years that each child has been in his present 
class: by placing the children under five or six in crlckes, 

.if the necessary care can be provided and by bettering 
the attendance in the ways outlined above. 

2. The improvement of instruction: by assigning 
the best teacher to the lowest grade or grades; by 
teaching the school subjects so as to call forth more 
interest from the chUdren; and by preparing the village 
teachers to use the children’s time profitably, for good 
teaching tends to lessen both retardation and elimination. 

3. Increase of the parents' desire to have their child¬ 
ren complete the primary course: by careful explana¬ 
tions on the part of the teacher of the advantages of 



' The effect of jnentality is not definitely known. A comparison 
of 355 Brahman and 355 Adi-Dravida children in South India with 
each other and with* 1,572 children in America has been made by 
means of the Goddard Form Board. (D. S. Herrick, Journal ot 
Applied Psychology, September, 1921, pp. 253-60.) At most ages the 
Adi-Dravida medians were from 1 to 4 seconds slower than the 
Brahman medians, which in turn were 5 to 8 seconds slower than the 
American medians, except at the ages of four and five. The great 
defect with the investigation is that the Goddard Form Boara is not 
a good test of intelligence, although it does obviate linguistic obstacles. 

“ As an example of this, see Education tn Punjab^ 1920, p. 29. 

3 “The village mothers probably appreciate the village schools 
more as a nursery for these babies than for any other service rendered ; 
but they are very disturbing elements in the school, and, further, do 
not themselves fare well there.” ( Village Education in India, PP- 
and 125.) Such creches would furnish pr^ictical training for the older 
girls, both in personal hygiene and child welfare. 

< This brought immediate good results in the United Provinces. 
(Conference, of Directors of Public Instruction, January, 1917, P-3.) 
The Calcutta University Commission points out as one of th^e three 
great changes in Western educational thought during the last 25 years . 
“The extreme importance of the early stages of education has been 
more fully recognized. They should foster the healthy growth ofmind and 
body through activities that call for initiative and self-expression, and at 
the same time teach assiduity and self-restraint.’’ {^Report, V, p. ic ) 
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Staying until the end ; and by making five or six years of 
instruction the standard length of time before children 
leave school, in both publicly managed and aided primary 
schools, where this is not already the case/ 

4. Stimulation of the children's incentives to rapid 
progress: by facilitating the promotion of the brighter 
pupils more than once a year and by letting children see 
their own progress in graphic form, and learn to make 
record of it. 


G. Resources 

Compared with other countries, India’s per capita 
expenditure on education (from all sources) is very low : 


British India, 1922-23 
United Kingdom, 1918-19 
United States, 1919-20 


Rupees for 
Education 
( Millions ) 

.. 190 

798 
. 3,924 


Population Capita 

(M^LLmNs?^ Expenditure 
Uviillions) (Rupees) 

247 07/3 

46 17-3'* 

106 37‘0« 


Educational expenditure claims 5 per cent, of the 
revenues of the central and provincial gfovernments taken 
together, or about 9 per cent, of the provincial revenues by 
themselves. Some of the progressive Indian States that 
have no large standing armies have much better per¬ 
centages,® Baroda, for example, having 11 per cent. 

^ The United Provinces has restricted the use of the term “ primary 
school ** to those schools having the full six grades, schools with lower 
work being called “ feeder schools,” to be attached to neighbouring 
institutions. {Education in the United Provinces, 1912-17] p. 45.) 

3 See the favourable comment on this in Suggestions for the Consi¬ 
deration of Teachers, p. 12, Board of Education, England and Wales. 

3 Indian Education, 1923, p. 25. 

Statesman's Year Book, The figures include money expended 
for education from private sources; they are reduced at the rate of 
Rs. 15 to the pound. 

® Bulletin, 1923, No. 16, p. 2, United States Bureau of p:ducation. 
At Rs. 3 to the dollar. 

“ In 1922-23 the main objects of expenditure, provincial and central 
together, were: military services 33 per cent., railways 12 per cent., 
police, jails, and justice 9 per cent., public debt 8 per cent., general 
administrations per cent., civil works 5 per cent., education 5 per cent., 
land revenue 3 per cent., forests 2 per cent., irrigation 2 per cent., and 
public health 2 per cent. Railways, land revenue, and irrigation 
brought in more revenue than they cost. {India in 1924, pp. 105-6.) 
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The expenditures on education from all sources have 
shown a healthy growth, even allowing for the depreciation 
of the rupee: 


Millions of Rupees 
40 80 120 160 


200 


1891-92 

1901-02 

1911-12 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 


31 

40 

79 

184 

190 


The distribution of the expenditure on recognized institu¬ 
tions in India in 1922-23 may be compared with that for 
the United States in 1919-20 


Per Cent, of Whole 
India U.S. 


Universities and colleges 
Secondary schools 
Middle and primary schools .. 
Special (including training) schools 
Miscellaneous expenditures .. 


11*7 7-9 

18*4 24*1 

37*2 65*4 

7*7 2*1 

25*0 0*5 


100*0 100*0 


It is significant that the proportion expended for middle 
and primary schools in the United States, is so much larger 
than in India, while that for universities and colleges is less, 
even allowing for differences in classification. 

Primary education has suffered severely from the lack of 
adequate funds. In most parts of India, as in Bengal, there 
has been ‘‘one long struggle to meet an impossible 
situation with wholly inadequate funds. The total direct 
expenditure (excluding money for buildings, inspection and 
scholarships, etc.) on primary schools in British India was 
Rs. 45,777,553 in 1922-23, or an average of Rs. 315 for a 
school. Expressed as the annual cost of educating one 
primary pupil, the amounts for British India are extremely 
low (1922-23): 


1 Miscellaneous expenditures in India include the important items 
of buildings, inspection and scholarships. The figure for special schools 
in the U.S. column includes only normal schools and teachers’ colleges. 
Much collegiate education in the U.S. is supported privately. ( United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1923, No. 16, p. 2.) 

2 Biss, Primary Education in Bengal, 1921, p. 11. 
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Source 


Rupees 


Per Cent. 


Govemtnent fiindsr 
Board funds 
Fees 

Other sources 


.. 4*3 
.. 2-1 
0*8 
.. 0*7 


54*3 

26*6 

9‘9 

9-2 


Total cost per pupil .. 7-9^ 100*0 


About three-quarters of the money devoted to primary 
education comes from public sources in Madras, five-sixths 
in Bombay, but only one-half in Bengal.^ A considerable 
proportion of the money spent by provincial governments, 
and some of that from local funds, is spent in grants-in-aid 
to privately managed institutions.® 

The fees for primary education are low (averaging 
annas lv3’5 in boys’ primary schools in 1922); and in 
most parts of India the tendency is to reduce or abolish 
them. 

As a result of the recent constitutional changes, the 
education of Indians in each province is administered by 
Indian ministers who are answerable to the elected legislative 
council of the province. However, the total amount to be 
spent for education is determined by the governor with all 
his councillors and ministers. The awakening of the 
national spirit and the new political reforms have tended to 
direct popular attention toward education in general,^ but 
they have not as yet largely increased the willingness to 

^ The corresponding figures for an elementary pupil in the United 
States are Rs. 95-0 for public schools and Rs. 1097 for private schools. 
(Biennial Survey of Educationy 1916-18AMy p. 9.) The elementary 
course in the United States includes about two more years of school 
than does the Indian primary course. 

® Biss, op. cii.y p. 18. In the United States only three-tenths of 
the money for schools was supplied (1920) by State and national 
governments. (Teachers^ College Record yin^yy 1924, p. 219.) 

* The grant-in-aid is sometimes paid on the attendance of the 
scholars, sometimes on the qualifications of the teacher, sometimes 
upon the difference between income and expenditure. 

^ According to Indian Education in 1921 (p. 6): The new and 
most important factor now introduced is the complete and successful 
arousing of public interest. The general middle class public are now 
awake for the first time, actually conscious of educational defects. And 
with this awakening has come, apparently, the beginning of a readiness 
to subscribe funds for educational work.’* 
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pay for better schools. Fortunately, some people are 
willing: to spend their own money in support of education.* 

The financial resources available for primary education 
have been low on account of the following factors: the 
insistence of other financial demands on the finances that 
are met before education is even considered ; the prevailing 
reluctance of the rural people to lay any cess on themselves 
for education and the placid indifference of the cultivators 
and the general public to the welfare of the village schools, 
which has been so common. 

It is suggested; 

1. To make the money that is expended for primary educa¬ 
tion more productive by such means as: combining any 
recognized schools that overlap or compete, as suggested 
earlier in this chapter; gradually introducing compulsory 
attendance f leaving no teachers destitute of the training 
and guidance needed for larger results maintaining literacy 
at a slight cost in those persons by whom it has been gained 
by considerable expenditure; and introducing administrative 
economies,® If such means are used, the expenditure 
necessary for far more efficient schools would not be 
prohibitive.® 


^ The Meo cultivators in a Punjab district raised a volitntar>' 
levy in 1923, equal to one-tenth of the land revenue, which very few of 
them neglected to pay. They started their own middle school, which was 
soon raised to a high school. {Education in the Punjab, 1923, p. 24.) 

* But 55 taluk boards in Madras have done so {Education in India, 
1923, p. 8.) 

^ For testimony as to the saving secured by compulsion, see 
India in 1922-23, pp. 241-42. 

^ The Punjab Government has declared : “The provision of an 
adequate staff of teachers should be the first charge against the 
educational resources of local bodies.” {Education in the Punjab, 
1923, p. 7.) 

® The Punjab and United Provinces have made considerable 
savings by making their Directors of Public Instruction also Education 
Secretaries to Government. {Education in India, 1917-22, p. 31.) 
{Education in the Punjab, 1923, p. 15.) 

® Biss concludes, after a detail^ investigation of 23 union areas in 
the rural parts of Bengal (out of about 6,700 such areas), that the 
average cost per holding of land of providing all boys between six and 
ten with free primary education, is about a rupee and a quarter per 
annum. {Primary Education in Bengal, p. S3.) 
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To continue to enlist private resources in education 
by means of the grant-in-aid system;^ and to modify it 
progressively so that inefficiency will be steadily dimin¬ 
ished, by further increasing the grants to schools where 
the teachers are well trained and the instruction is superior, 
-and decreasing or stopping them where the instruction is 
inferior. 

3 . To provide lor a larger degree of support for 
Primary schools from the district and the taluk (or sub¬ 
district), without considerably lessening the aid from 
provincial revenues.^ With increased local support is likely 
to go increased interest and a wholesome insistence that the 
primary schools show good results. In those cases where 
the people are too poor to afford an educational cess, or 
are entirely unwilling to levy a cess themselves, more 
familiar means for increasing the resources of the primary 
school may be temporarily used, such as getting the 
poorer people to unite in contributing their labour in 
the building and repairing of village school houses,® 
■and taking up voluntary subscriptions of money or farm 
produce. 

4 . To increase the resources from which money for 
education ca7i be derived. This can be done in rural areas, 
through training the peasants to greater productiveness, 
co-operation and thrift, as outlined in Chapter VIII; through 


^ The principles laid down in the great Educational Despatch of 
1854 are sound. Government gains from the co-operation of volun¬ 
tary bodies in educational work. The voluntary bodies, on their part, 
may derive great benefit from cordial co-operation with government. 
The grant-in-aid system has been beneficial in its results both in 
England and in India. (Sir Michael Sadler, “Village Education in 
India,” Intemaiional Review of Missions, October, 1920, p. 507.) 

^ By the recent Madras Elementary Education Act, any local 
authority may levy a cess not exceeding 25 per cent, of the property, 
company and professional taxes. A contribution is then provided 
from provincial funds, which equals or exceeds the amount of the 
cess. 

® “It is most desirable that people be encouraged and assisted to 
put up sanitary buildings for their own schools.” {Education in 
Bombay, 1921,') In the Philippines, “ it is no uncommon occurrence for 
all the people of a barrio (village) to work in securing voluntary 
contributions of cash and of materials, in clearing a school site, and 
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promoting' more vigorous hcultli bused < l better sunitury 
conditions; and through inculcating de : able habits and 
attitudes in the school children.^ In ac li on, it is possible 
to increase the prosperity of India as a'\.^iole by the means 
briefly mentioned in Chapter I. 

5. To cultivate keen appreciaiio^i and respect on the 
part of the public for the work of the village school, by 
making it of service to the dally life of the village, by 
letting it foster the spirit of national unity,^ and by showing 
the worth of its present and possible usefulness. 

6. To increase rapidly the expendittcre on sUengthen- 
ing and spreading village education, since this is a time 
when millions of literate voters are imperatively demanded. 
Where aided schools cannot be made efficient, much of the 
enlarged funds will be used for starting and maintaining 
publicly managed schools. 

7. To enccnirage the building up of e?idowments a?id 
other permaneilt sources of income for rural education, for 


in erecting a building. The present state of development of ^hool 
sites and of buildings could not have been reach^ without this 
enthusiastic support of the people.” {Report of the Director of 
Education, Philippine Islands, 1918, p. 76.) 


' “ The most important consideration of all, in determining cost, is 
the fact that the right form of ma-ss education increa.ses the prodtic- 
tivitv of local communities so substantially as to more than rwompense 
the government for the expenditure made.” (T. J. Jones, Edwatton 
in Africa, p. 59.) ” A good education confers great indirect benefits 
even on the ordinary workman. It stimulates his mental activity ; it 
fosters in him a habit of wise inquisitiveness; it mak^ him more 
intelligent, more trustworthy in his ordinary work ; it raises the tone 
of his life in working hours* and out of working hours; it is thus an 
important means towards the production of material wealth. (Alfrea 
Marshall, Principles of Economicsy Book IV, Chapter VI, p. 205.) 

* ” The only method by which the idea of nationhood can spread 
among her vast population, including as it does a multitude of diyerse 
races, castes and creeds, is through a genuine svstem of national 
education, which shall enlist in the work of nation-building the 
g’enerous emotions of Indian youths.” {fndici in 1922y p. 231.) 

8 ” Expenditure to a figure hitherto undreamed must be fac^ 
courageously and speedily. For, without education, India will be 
confronted in no long time with that supreme penl of modern 
States, an uninformed but omnipotent electorate.” (Inclta in 19du, 
p. 163.) 
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encourage the steady maintenance of 
The problem of floating educational bonds for permanent 
improvements may well be investigated. 


^ Mysore requires that after three years all schools receiving aid 
should have an income from endowments, subscriptions, etc., of a 
permanent nature equal to a quarter of their expenditure. 

About 81,000,000 dollars have been set aside in the United States 
for the aid of common schools. (Finney and Schafer, Administration 
of Village and Consolidated Schools, p. 15.) 
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PROBLEMS OF CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION 

A. Relation of School and Outside Activities.—B. 
Courses Aiming at General Development.—C. Courses 
Aiming at Particular Attainments — D. The Curriculum 
As a Whole—R. Methods of Instruction—F. Organization 
of the SchooL 

The village primary school requires to be redirect¬ 
ed, so that it will more fuUy enable the children to become 
intelligent and worthy citizens. Instead of being static, 
the school should be an agency that is progressing steaddy 
in the efficiency with which it carries on its work. No 
teacher, even if well trained, can completely change the 
village school at a single bound, but every trained teacher 
can take long steps forward toward making the school a 
stronger and more vital agency in the village community. 

A. Relation of School and Outside Activities ^ 

The outlook of the village is extreniely limited, and. its 
health conditions appallingly bad, as pointed out in previous 
chapters. During the brief years when the village children 
are on the school rolls, most of their time is spent outside 
of school, on account of the hours of the day and the days 
of the week regularly passed at home and in the field, and 
because of the times of sickness and special work, and the 
holidays and vacations. Even supposing that the atten¬ 
dance were regular for four hours a day during 182 days a 
year, the children would spend only one-twelfth of their, 
total time in school, or about one-eighth of their waking 
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“Tiours. The seven-eighths of time out of school often 
deadens or counteracts the work that is done in school. 
During this time the village boys and girls have a variety 
of occupations and duties,^ 

The following suggestions are offered: 

1. The acceptance by the school of those functioris hi 
the educatimi of children that cannot better be performed 
by other agencies, especially: {d) That of furnishing as 
broad an outlook and understanding as possible of the life 
of the motherland, by such means as stories, pictures, books 
and songs. The material considered at the beginning of the 
school course can well be related to’ the objects and things 
with which the children are familiar. However, if it ends, 
as it so often does, with agriculture and fields, about which 
the children may know as much as the books tell them, 
the children receive no broadened vision, {b) That of 
teaching the children those habits of good health which 
their parents have never acquired. \c) That of teaching 
such subjects as reading and writing, in which more 
systematic exercises and drills are needed in order to 
produce results than would be arranged in the home. 

2. The co-ordmation of the experiences of children in 
school with their experiences outside, so that they will re¬ 
inforce, instead of counteract, each other. The teacher 
could encourage his pupils in keeping home gardens,^ in 
caring for a few chickens or in carrying on some other 
useful, but simple, work of the kind. A brief and accurate 
record of what is being done and of any money that is 

^ The boys commonly tend the cattle, sheep and goats, and help 
their fathers in agricultural operations. “ The girl "is a very busy 
member of the Indian village home. She dra\vs water from the well, 
pounds and winnows the rice or other cereal for food, gathers firewood, 
cleans the house, and in every interv’al of freedom from these duties 
carries on her hip the inevitable baby, of whose care she is almost 
entirely ignorant.’’ ( Village Education in India, p. 68.) 

The teachers themselves should be helped to set examples of good 
vegetable and flower gardens, as is done in Denmark. In the 
Philippines 103,668 home gardens were cultivated by primary and 
intermediate pupils in 1918, as against 4,023 school gardens the same 
year; public school pupils to the number of 17,975 are members of 
agricultural clubs. {Report of the Director of Education, 1918, 
pp. 38, 50.) 






SPINNING AND WEAVING 

The charka and loom form a regular part of the training of Gr. ^’agore’s rural 
reconstruction work. 




GARDENING AT MOGA 

The observation and study of nature, combined with work in raising garden and 
field crops, are truly educative. 


no 
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S]^t, adds greatly to the educational value.^ To encourage 
such activity, the teacher may well organize the boys and 
girls of a vhlage (or adjoining villages) into groups for 
definite work, such as raising poultry, and also for learning 
efficient methods and new information.^ The teacher, if 
there is time, should visit the children when they are 
engaged in important activities outside of the school, with 
a view to linking them with the school lessons.^ The 
children would profit from knowing work songs that they 
can sing while labouring in the fields or pastures.^ 

3. A strong emphasis on the developmeyit of view point sr 
and attitudes in the children that will make for better 
community life^ such as those of problem solving, reflective- 
action, and of working together. 



B. Courses Aiming at General Development 

Indian villagers have many virtues and weaknesses of a 
passive nature. Through the compulsion of the caste 
system and of various strong social traditions, they display 
tendencies toward implicit obedience, temperate gentleness 
and patient resignation fatalism, easy discouragement and 

^ In one Indian village school, for example, the pupils keep a record 
of the number of eggs laid by the different strains of poultry in the 
neighbourhood. In some cases the children can learn to care for calves,, 
kids, or lambs, or in special areas for tussur or true silk worms, etc. 

“ Such clubs have proved of enormous value in the United 
States. In Wisconsin alone 21,000 young people belong to four clubs 
working for the development of head, hand, heart, and health. 

* This has been done for many yeai-s with excellent results in the 
Penn School, St. Helena Island, South Carolina. “ From the stand-^ 
point of the child, a great waste in the school comes from his inability 
to utilize the experience he gets outside the school in any complete 
and free way within the school itself : while, on the other hand, he is 
unable to apply in his daily life what he is learning at school. That 
is the isolation of the school—its isolation from life.’^ (John Dewey,. 
The School and Society, 2nd Edition, p. 67.) 

Note what is being done in this way at Bishop Azariah’s school, 
in the Telngu country. (Fleming, Schools with a Message in India, 
p. 51.) 

® “ The Hindu lad,^^ says Sir Henry Sharp, “ is not loutish, like the 
lower class English boy ; but quiet, self-respecting, deferential, and 
well mannered. He is endowed with much (rather superficial) com¬ 
mon-sense, aplomb and self-possession.” See also Chapter III above. 
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irstition. Most of them are hopelessly at the mercy of 
natural forces, or irrational tradition, and of money-lenders 
and others who dominate their lives. Consequently, they 
easily slip into a state of mental lethargy, in which they 
rely blindly upon custom and authority, instead of thinking 
their problems through, or persistently carrying out their 
own purposes* 

The antagonisms of caste, religion and race divide people 
of the same village. The peasants are separated not only 
from their fellow villagers, but also from the people of the 
towns, where some of the bonds of custom and caste are 
gradually being broken. On account of their isolation, 
they are liable to be suspicious of co-operating with others. 

The results of the Indian schools on character have been 
distinctly unsatisfactory.^ As to religious teaching, the 
aided schools have always been allowed to introduce 
any sort, provided that this did not interfere with the 
secular- instruction; but religion has done too little to 
strengthen morality. The unrecognized schools ^ exist 
largely in order to teach children to recite or read religious 
books,^ usually in a classical language, such as Sanskrit or 
Arabic. In response to a strong demand for religious in¬ 
struction in the publicly managed schools, the Go vernment of 
India announced, in 1921, that they had no objection to it.^ 

The village schools generally do nothing to encourage 
thinking, as their predominant emphasis is on absorption 
and memorization. Even the instruction about village 
transactions, and about the life of the people outside, which 
might easily be made of real value, is usually very limited 
and uninspiring. Where nature study and geography are 
taught in the villages, they consist mostly of the dull 
memorizing of disconnected names and terms. The pupils 
know almost nothing of the history and conditions of India. 


^ The failure of the Indian educational system to train the 
character has often been criticized, and with justice.” {Report on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms, p. 151.) 

2 “ Especially in India the religious requirements are arnong those 
which claim the foremost place and, in the case of some sections of the 
people, the very first, if not the only desideratum of an educational 
system.” (Biss, Primary Education in Bengal, p. 31.) 

3 Indian Education in 1921, p. 18. 
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“Moreover, they have very little play, either inside or outside 
the school, and their health is practically neglected. 

In order to improve these conditions, the following 
suggestions are set forth: 

1. The development throtigh practice of strong character 
a 7 id habits of service in the children by: {a) Emphasizing 
cordial community life in the school all the time,’’ more than 
ethical instruction at certain periods. Instruction about 
morals may not produce a moral effect upon the children; 
in fact, it may secure the opposite effect; but well guided 
social life in the school with many shared interests does tend 
to make the children more truly moral and to develop com¬ 
mon standards of action that are more effective than any 
arbitrarily imposed standards can be. The school is 
immediately concerned with seeing that service and co¬ 
operation are being practised within its walls. {b) Furnish¬ 
ing practice in village service, and fostering the willingness 
to co-operate with others in gaining common purposes, 
and to serve ever wider groups, {c) Giving the children in¬ 
struction in village rights and duties, and practice in helping 
other villagers.^ {d) Strengthening children s consciences 
and motives through vital religious instimction and worship. 

2. The stre^igthening of a se7tse of national unity 
and a hearty loyalty to the best in India's past a7id 

^ “ The school itself should constitute a community. This is done 
not by mere physical proximity on the part of the pupil, but by sharing 
in common ends and so awakening the interest of each, that individual 
activity is regulated by these common ends.” {Village Ediicatio7i 
in India, p. 7vS.) 

^ “ Education is not the same thing as information nor does it deal 
with human knowledge as divided into so-called subjects. It is not a 
storing of compartments in the mind.” {Teaching of English in 
England, Ruskin said ; “Education does not mean teaching 
people to know what they do not know ; it means teaching them to 
behave as they do not behave.” 

® The maxims suggested by Voelker, in The Fimction of Ideals ifi 
Social Education (pp. 31-41), are of great use in promoting a higher 
kind of school life and better relationships toward larger social or 
political groupings. 

For discussions on social service in India, see Village Educatiofi 
in India, pp. 79-80 ; D. J. Fleming, Schools with a Message in India, 
Chapter IX and pp. 170-71; also the same writer’s Social Study, 
Service and Exhibits. 
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by such means as stories, pictures, and songs 
concerning the country's famous and beautiful places, noble 
epics, greatest characters, and noblest aspirations* 

3. Pro7notion of the study of the natural environment 
through observ^ation, excursions, reading, reasoning on the 
information that has been gained, and experimenting with 
principles that have been formulated*' By means of the 
right kind of observation and study of nature, the rural 
child can gain two great benefits: a better understanding of 
the workings of natural forces and a livelier appreciation of 
the beauties and wonders on every side.'^ 

4, Encouragenie7it of the children s appr€ciatio7i of the 
7 nea 7 iing a?id value of good literature^ by means of: (a) the 
reading aloud of the best suitable literature in the earliest 
grades, covering a wide range of stories, travel accounts, 
and natural wonders* The children will thus have their 
imagination aroused, and can then be asked to give the 
story of what was read in their own words, {d) The silent 
reading of simple books, and reporting on them to their 
class or the whole school, (c) The stimulation of children 
to dramatize simple scenes connected with the school work. 
If anything that is acted by the children is specially well 
done or worth detailed attention, it can be carefully worked 


^ Indian Education in 1921, p. 5, says : “ There is a widespread 
demand for fuller recognition of Indian culture and aspirations, for 
fuller treatment of what India has contributed and may contribute to 
civilization, and for a more direct call to national service.’^ 

Some of the important elements in India’s heritage may be 
summarized : profound religious aspirations; elaborate philosophic 
Systems; scientific and mathematical discoveries; treasures of art, 
architecture, and musics respect for the aged and the learned, 
emphasis on gentleness and tolerance, and on modesty in women ; 
intimate personal relationship between teacher and pupil; the obliga- 
tion to care for even distant relatives ; and unwillingness to take life. 

^ The village child can thus be led to become “ ah observer, a 
thinker and an experimentalist, even on a humble scale,” as Sir Henry 
Sharp advocated. Observation may be directed to the habits, 
peculiarities and life histories of the animals in the neighbourhood, 
both large and small; to various members of the vegetable kingdom ; 
and to the factors affecting the weather. School gardens are a useful 
adjunct to this work. 

® See Fleming’s Schools with a Message in India, Chapter VIII 
and pp. 171-73. 
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shown to the admiring parents/ {d) The gather¬ 
ing by the children of Indian legends, folk tales, and 
proverbs from their parents, and their reporting on them, 
with competitions to see which classes or pupils can find the 
best ones- {e) The singing of simple lyrics and songs that 
they can use in their play and work/ Action songs to 
express continued ideas also have immense possibilities/ 

5. Work lor the physical health aiid growth of the 
children^ including: [a) Inculcating good health habits in 
the children / and showing them how to keep the school¬ 
room and their own homes healthful and clean, [b) Teach¬ 
ing the children how to play a good variety of games that 
need little equipment, especially the indigenous games/ 
The most suitable kinds of games are those that are based 
on normal play interests and develop such interests ; that 
are adapted to exercise the mind and body ; and that can 
be played at home or in the fields as well as in school, {c) 
Giving special attention to the health of the girls, since the 
women are especially likely to have weak physiques, and 
since young girls are forced to bear children at such a 
very early age. {d) Using a combination of good points of 
indigenous and European methods for physical drill.® 


^ In Sofne South Indiafi Villages, Gilbert Slater suggests that 
dramatic representations are a better method of giving an appreciation 
of vernacular literature than verbal skill, 

2 “We feel strongly that the music of a people is a heritage that 
must not be dissociated from its schools.*^ {Village Education in 
India, p. 33.) 

® Read Fleming’s Schools with a Message in India, pp. 116-21. 

The rules suggested by Dr. Arthur Lankester for India, after long 
study of conditions, show the kind of health habits that are most 
urgently needed : “ Keep your house clean, light, and airy ; keep its 
surroundings free from dirt and standing water; avoid spitting in¬ 
doors ; sleep with open windows and uncovered face ; keep your body 
clean and your mind pure ; take regular exercise for the development 
of your muscles and lungs ; carefully preserve your food and drink 
from contamination.’^ 

® Most Indian village children suffer from having far too little play 
life. Bobbitt says : “ Mental play is Nature’s active method for filling 
the mind with infonnation.” (The Curriculum, 9.) Jin the 
Philippine Islands, the pupils of all grades are required to participate 
in organized games and athletics, for at least half an hour every day. 

® See, for example, the methods suggested in Rural School in the 
Central Provinces, pp. 86-88. 
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Courses Aiming at Particular Attainments 

Most village children- are brought up in an atmosphere 
where illiteracy prevails. Few are the incentives in village 
and home life for acquiring and retaining literacy, because 
little call for the ability to read and write .is made by the 
usual village occupations, when they are carried on in the 
inefficient way at present so common. Nevertheless, the 
call for literacy is gradually tending to become more insis¬ 
tent, because written communication is daily growing more 
familiar ; some villagers are migrating to work in indus¬ 
trial centres; and the franchise has been extended to 
millions of men and women in the rural areas. 

Reading, writing and arithmetic, in their most formal 
phases, compose almost the whole present curriculum of the 
village primary school. Much time is wasted in the reitera¬ 
tion of material already learned. Other subjects are 
slighted unless they are stringently required by the regula¬ 
tions and the inspecting staff. 

The medium of instruction is either the vernacular of the 
pupils, the prevailing vernacular of the area, or sometimes 
a difficult literary language connected with one of the 
vernaculars. The alphabets are extremely difficult, most 
of them containing from 200 to 500 sound combinations.^ 

Reading is generally very inefficiently taught.^ In many 

' Since the Indian alphabets use a single symbol to represent a 
Syllable or two consonants, the number of symbols that must be 
learned to read a language is appalling. In some of the languages it 
amounts to over 600. The scripts also cause serious strain to the 
eyesight of the learners. (Weitbrecht-Staunton, “ Education and Script 
in India.’’ Inteniaiioyial Review of Missions, July, 1918, p. 8.) 

“ “ There can be no doubt that the early vStages of learning to read 
take up a wholly disproportionate amount of the short time at a 
child’s dispasal during his school life, and the noisy reiteration of 
meaningless vocables hypnotizes the children into a respectable 
vStupidity.” (Biss, Primary Educatio7i in Bengal, 1921, p. 49.) 

Some educational authorities in India have a false conception that 
learning the three R’s is simply a formal, mechanical process that does 
not involve any ideas. For example. West writes {Education, p. 158): 
“ The acquirement of the power to read involves no question of ideas, 
it is a simple act of skill; and writing is a simple act of skill; ele¬ 
mentary arithmetic is a simple act of skill, and whether a boy learns 
them by cramming or by any other process appears to me to make 
not twopenny-worth of difference, so long as he can read and write, 
and there is no more to be said.” 
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villages there are only one or two reading books for the 
whole school; and in few village schools are there sufficient 
to go around. Even those that do exist have serious 
faults that render them unsuited for use in the villages, 
since few of the authors have any intimate knowledge 
either of the abilities of primary pupils or the conditions 
of rural life; also, instead of guiding the poorly equipped 
teacher, the books place on him the impossible task of 
selecting from a mass of material that which is best suited 
to his special class/ 

In the attempt to learn to write, the youngest children 
may chant a series of letters for an hour in succession, the 
leader meanwhile making the corresponding letters in the 
sand, but the other children often do not see the connection 
between the symbol and the sound. The emphasis is 
likely to be on writing that looks well, rather than on 
writing to make a meaning clear. 

Grammar is very much emphasized and is begun early, 
sometimes in the fourth year. The tendency is to teach it 
too mechanically. 

In arithmetic, the numbers from 1 to 100 are commonly 
taught first and then the multiplication table, which not 
only extends to 16 or beyond, but also includes halves 
and quarters.’ Addition and subtraction come at the 
same time as . the multiplication tables. Far too much 
attention is given to memorization and the shouting of 
tables and mechanical drill, and too little to measurement.^ 
Much valuable time is often wasted in the daily repetition 
of a lifeless routine, and by the teachers themselves cor¬ 
recting all the work. 

The educational departments have often tried to en-. 
courage handwork, like clay modelling and rope making. 


^ The city boy and village boy are given the same books and work 
the same sums. “ We frequently proceed from the unknown to the 
unknown, and a boy’s memory is the only faculty which is cultivated.” 
{Education in Bombay, 1921, p. 16.) 

^ Children in the second year of the Bombay schools are required 
to know multiplication tables up to 30 times 10. 

^ Accuracy in measurement work suffers from the utter confusion 
in the measures of quantity, which may vary with the locality, the 
person, and the thing measured. 
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but these efforts have not generally succeeded very well, 
because the children Have little interest or respect for 
work of this kind, as it is now presented, and it is generally 
even worse taught than the literary subjects.^ On the 
whole, school gardens in the villages have-not proved of 
great benefit.^ 

In formulating better courses that will result in particular 
attainments, these questions may well be kept in mind: 
Will the child at the end of the primary school be able to 
speak his vernacular clearly and fluently ? Will he be able 
to read and write a letter of ordinary difificulty, and to read 
easy stories, songs and poems? Will he be capable of 
using arithmetical processes that the villager finds most 
necessary? Will he have developed resourcefulness in 
adapting means to ends, and habits of accuracy, industry, 
and foresight? Toward making the answers affirmative, 
the following next steps are suggested: 

1. Supplying the children with irequent ckafices to 
express themselves hi speech. They should be encouraged 
to tell stories and express ideas connectedly to their hearers, 
instead of giving short, choppy answers that convey a 
minimum of thought. Some periods could be devoted to 
stories told by the children. 

2. Provision of school books written in simple form 


1 Education in India, 1922-17, 1, p. 117. Education in India has 
been considered mostly as the preparation for persons destined to enter 
the dignified professions, and as something obviating the necessity for 
doing manual labour. The consequences are twofold : those people 
who do not hope to enter a profession do not themselves want educa¬ 
tion, and are not expected by others to have more than narrowly 
vocational training that will make them better farm ‘ ‘ hands ; on the 
other hand so-called educated ” persons on their way to professional 
careers despise all manual or physical effort as something beneath 

^^^^Many difficulties have blocked the way to successful school 
gardens, such as lack of water, of good soil or of space, trouble in 
keeping out animals when there are no fences, the hard work of tending 
the garden the whole year, and the unwillingness of ^he teacher to do 
his share in manual work. Education tn Bombay, 1920, p. 15, says : 
“ In spite of the difficulties which exist in most places in the way of 
keeping school gardens, many schools are reported to have creditable 
gardens.” 
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instead of in a stilted, highly literary style. The primer 
shonld contain matter on familiar topics, good literature, and 
telling illustrations. The later books may well give broader 
contacts with the lives of people in other parts of India and 
the world. Reading is to be regarded as a process of 
receiving ideas, not of making sounds. 

3. The teaching of childre7i to read nsehU material^ 
especially personal letters, village leases, records, and 
contracts, leaflets about better agriculture and the improve¬ 
ment of the home, stories that give a broader outlook, and 
monthly journals. (For the Christians, the Bible and the 
hymn book would be stressed.) The children fare better 
by growing accustomed to read simple material like this 
that they can use at the time and later, rather than spending 
the brief school years over extremely difficult books. The 
desire to read should be present at the start and constantly 
grow stronger.' The story method is very useful at the 
beginning. 

4. The teaching of child^'en to write persorial and 
ordinary busmess letters and to use business forms. 
Intelligibility is the first requisite; correctness, the second ; 
while rapidity will also be imparted, if time allows. Writing 
is to be used as a vehicle of thought, not as a merely 
mechanical process.^ The use of writing and reading in 
the course of children’s ordinary activities and in many 
connections, will be made habitual to them. 

5. Limitaiio?i of the drill in spellmg to those words that 
are easily 7nis’-spelled and ihai the village commonly uses in 
W 7 'iting, There is no need to include all the words that 
he uses in speech. More vital methods of teaching spelling 
are to be used.^ 

6. Emphasis on correctness and facility of speech arid 
also on handwork^ in the case of children who, after repeat¬ 
ed opportunities, show clearly to the satisfaction of the 

^ “ Positive, not negative, methods are necessary ; the pupil must 
be trying to expre^ the snbstance of his thought, not merely to avoid 
mistakes in form.” (Teaching of English in England, p. 75.) 

=* “ Wider and more attentive reading, and perhaps even such 
indirect ways as spelling games, may often be more really effective 
than specific lessons.” (ibid., p. 79.) 
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teacher and the supervisor that they cannot learn to read 
and write/ 


7. Teaching only the a7nou7ii and kind of co7icrete 
arithmetic that is behig or will be 7ised by the children in 
their daily lives, such as the simple numerical processes 
connected with buying, selling, making change, figuring 
interest, keeping simple accounts, and the other transactions 
common to the village. The computations should be 
useful and the problems genuine.^ Less stress than is 
usual at present should be laid on the constant, mechanical 
repetition of the same combinations, and also on difficult 
feats of mental arithmetic, which only a few" of the children 
can do ; complex work can be better done on slates.® 

8. The imparting of ideas a7id skill in a7i indiist7'ial 
arts course that will lead to an intelligent understanding of 
cottage industries,^ and agriculture, and better ways of 
working, rather than the giving of intensive voca¬ 
tional training in the strictest sense.® Since many of the 
village children are already working for their parents^ 
industrial arts should stress the broadening and aesthetic 
phases, rather than hard exercise of the muscles. Commer¬ 
cial aims are to be subordinated to the educational. 

9. The inahilenance of school gardens^ where they 
are possible, in order to show the pleasure and dignity of 

^ Such children are more likely than the average to forget how to 
read and write, an ability that has taken them much labour to acquire. 

^ See E. L. Thorndike, The New Methods in Arithmetic. 

’ However, more mental arithmetic is needed in the Indian villages 
than in England or America or even in the Indian cities—places where 
writing materials are more abundant. 

^ Some of the sorts of handwork that can be used for educative 
purposes are: making baskets, mats, coir ropes ; making articles of 
cocoanut, palmyra or aloe fibres, of clay or cardboard; sewing leaf 
platters ; weavings ; and making webbing for charpoys, or beds. 

In the Philippines, 91 per cent, of all the children in school are 
doing some form of industrial work every day in the school year. 

® The reasons that intensive vocational work is not recommended 
are : primary children are too young and physically undeveloped for 
the labour that would be involved in such work ; the time is too short 
in the village school to do such work adequately ; many of the 
agricultural and industrial methods used in the villages can be better 
taught outside of school, where there is more responsibility and direct 
contact with actual processes than in the school. 
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manual labour and to furnish material for close observation 
of nature/ 

10. The use of drawing, in connection with the observa¬ 
tion of the environment, with designing articles for work 
in industrial ai*ts, and with the expression of ideas of 

beauty. j 7 ? 

11. The e 7 icotiragevient of thrift, foresight aiid habits 
of co-operation^ and instruction in the meaning of the 
village map and of land records, in close connection^ with 
other school activities. These means will help the children 
later to prevent injustice being done to them by unscrupu¬ 
lous men. 


D. The Curriculum As a Whole 

The following are the primary subjects listed in the 
Report on the Progress of Education in India, 1912-17 as 
being required or strongly recommended in four areas of 
India, namely, Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, and 
the western part of Bengal; in all four areas-yreading 
the vernacular, writing the vernacular, and arithrnetic* 
Required in three of the areas—drawing and simple 
geography. Required in two areas—physical exercises 
and drill, nature study or observation, indigenous accounts. 

^ School gardens in the Allahabad district have been successfully 
used as agencies for introducing improved varieties and new crops. 

« Sir Henry Sharp wrote about the villager as follows : ‘ Genera¬ 
tions of oppression and lawlessness have rendered him callous and 
, , , Now Bntish rule has established a condition or 
life in which the caprice of fortune is reduced to a minimum, in. 
which ruin awaits the improvident, and existence, in order to ^ 
blessed, must be guided by self-denial, thrift and prudence. The 
hand of justice has given a great opportunity to the money-lender. 
{Rural Schools in the Central Provinces, p. 134.) 

As Indian Educational Policy in 1904 points out (p. 20), the 
villager needs protection in his business transactions with the landlords 
to whom he pays rent, and the grain dealers to whom he disposes of 
his crops. 

In one school in South India, not only is instruction given to the 
pupils in the management of co-operative credit societies, h^at the 
students themselves manage a co-operative store, and a bank that 
receives deposits. (G. Slater, 5*0 South Indian Villages, p. ‘*1<) 
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Required in only one~-kindergarten and story-telling (first 
three years), singing," modelling, poetry, history, object 
lessons, elementary science, hygiene, reading of leases and 
accountant s papers, letter-writing, and knowledge necessary 
to farmers. • 

At present, so far as the educational codes are concerned, 
a certain amount of leeway in the curriculum is very often 
flowed to the headmasters of schools and to teachers. 
However, the force of custom and the influence of the 
inspecting officers, especially those of lower grade, are 
thrown into the scales to minimize variation from the 
established type. 

Though no clear distinction is laid down between the 
cuincula for rural and urban schools, actually fewer 
•subjects are taught in the villages than in the towns, fl'he 
material now taught in the villages is largely separated 
from rural life, and does little to start the children making 
any improvement in the economic, physical, and social 
conditions under which they live. Another grave trouble 
with the present curricula is their rigidly logical organiza¬ 
tion into watertight subjects. 

^ For the improvement of the present courses, the follow¬ 
ing suggestions are of¥ered: 

1. Send out many stimulating ideas regarding possible 
eourses from the educational departments, but let these be 
considered as suggestive, except in the case of a few essen¬ 
tials. Progressive institutions should be allowed greater 
freedom than at present in adopting or arranging the 
curriculum to meet special needs. 

2. Promote intensive investigations or experiments 

(a) adaptation of subject matter to Indian 
children at different ages; (b) minimum essentials ; (c) the 
organization of school work around vital activities or 
projects in \yhich the children have a whole-hearted interest 
■and for which they will get aid and information from 
various branches of knowledge. On the basis of the facts 
obtained, the curricula can be improved without any loss 
of present valuable elements. 

3. Adapt to local conditions the ways of organizmg 
mid prese?iting subject matter that.have been found by 
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A MUD HOUSE BUILT BY A FIRST CLASS 


ical and interesting: work as this involves much helpful information 
skill, and educates children better than memorizing: by rote. 


CHILDREN AT DRILL 

Physical development is far more important than loading sickly children 
with undigested information. 
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experiment to promote good progress on the part of Indian 

children."^ , , , /.r 

4. Lhik all the snbject matter very closely with the Lite 
activities of the children, since this will give meaning, 
value and interest to what is taught. One of the best 
w^ays of doing this is the project method, which stresses 
the formation of purpose on the part of the children them¬ 
selves. After a purpose has been formed the steps of 
planning, executing and judging are to be taken by the 
pupils under the guidance of the teacher. There are both 
major projects^, which are the centre of attention for a year 
or a large part of it, and projects lasting for a shorter 
time. 

5. Little can be said in detail as to the best organiza¬ 
tion of the curriculum until more research has been done, 
but the following tentative suggestions are offered as to 
desii’able elements of primary work<^ without reference to 
their organization: 


Si 


{a) Carried on in all Classes 

Opening exercises, including: the reading aloud of stimu¬ 
lating material by the teacher; lyrics, play and work songs ; 
imparting of vital religious ideals. 

Games, exercises, and drills; formation of good health 
habits. 

Occasional excursions to observe or investigate nature 
and village life systematically. 

Dramatization of stories that have been read by the 
pupils or told by the teacher. 

^ The results achieved in the Christian middle school at Moga, in 
the Punjab, and the work recorded in Christian Education (formerly 
Methodist Education) and the Village Teachers^ Journal, deserve 
specially close study on account of the many valuable suggestions 
that they offer. See also ColUngs’ very stimulating book, An 
Experiment with a Project Currietdum. 

« At Moga the following major projects, to unify the work of a 
whole year, have been found of very great value .* Class I, The Village 
Home (and its relationships to the village) ; Class 11,The Farm (with 
intensive study of one product); Class III, The Village (and its 
relationships to the district); Class IV, The Village Shop and Post 
Office (and their relationships to the province). 
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Simple activities to give general familiarity with school 
subjects. 

Oral ppression to secure facility. 

Reading of action words or sentences with which the 
children are orally familiar. Sentences will be read early 
in the course, since they are the smallest complete units of 
thought. 

Writing of syllables, words and sentences. 

Arithmetical games and work wdth objects, in order to 
teach the concept of number and the simplest operations. 

Handwork to show the properties of materials and to 
accustom the children to handle things. 


(c) Classes 2 and 3 


Oral expression for continuity of thought and accuracy. 

Oral reading: understanding and expressing the meaning 
clearly. Reading of letters written by other children. 

Silent reading for comprehension. 

Writing and spelling of sentences, names, signs, and short 
personal notes. 

Beginning of systematic work in arithmetic; measuring 
objects and buildings; solving simple village problems. 

Industrial arts to give a sympathetic acquaintance with 
the occupations of villagers and other people. 


{d) Classes 4 and 5 


Silent reading for comp)rehension, with less emphasis on 
speed, Reading useful pamphlets and village papers. 
Supplementary reading of literature and biography. 

Writing of simple personal and business letters and 
addressing envelopes. Writing of paragraphs. 

Overcoming defects in handwriting, especially illegibility. 

Spelling drill on common words most easily mis-spelled. 

Village arithmetic; measurement of plots of land ; solv¬ 
ing of common problems; simple accounts; figuring 

^ As to this combination of classes, see below under school 
management. 
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interest by Indian methods. Long division, alternating 
with thorough treatment of fractions. 

Industrial arts and garden work. 

Geography of the district and province, alternating in 
successive years with the geography of India 
world; showing the relationship of all factors to 
the village. 



E. Methods of Instruction 

The standard method of teaching village children is to 
secure the monotonous repetition of obscure subject matter 
until it is memorized.^ The children are trained to say 
multiplication tables several times too long, and may learn 
by heart the whole primer. Those mechanical items and 
pieces of drill on which the children are most tested in 
the inspections and examinations are unduly emphasized. 
The deadening .effects on instruction of the system of 
‘‘results grants,” abandoned in India only in recent years, 
are still evident. 

The teacher has accepted most of his ideas on the basis 
of authority, and expects his pupils to do likewise, without 
giving them satisfying explanations or illustrations.^ He is 
more interested in following the syllabus than in developing 
the pupils. Scarcely any village teachers have had over 
nine years of schooling, and many have had far less; barely 
a third have had any professional training at all. But even 
the trained village teachers, in the absence of adequate 
supervision, frequently slip back into poorer methods. 

Reading and writing are taught by the alphabet method 
without sufficient motive on the part of the pupils. This 


^ In reality, as E. L. Thorndike points out, “ Practice without zeal 
—with equal comfort at success and failure-does not make perfect, 
and the nervous system grows away from the method in which it is 
exercised with rasulting discomfort/’ {^Educational Psychology, II, 

p. 22.) 

^ “ The Hindu has an aversion for the concrete. ... To aid the 
ear with the eye, to prove his own statements by facts, above all to 
connect in the bo}'s’ minds the truths imparted in school with the 
visible world that lies around them—these things aie not dreamed of 
in his philosophy.” (H. Sharp, Rural Schools in the Central 
Provinces, pp. 100-1.) 
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doubtless is one of the main reasons for the evanescence 
of the power to read and write after the children leave 
school. Millions of children have to spend two to four 
times as long on the primer as would be needed if they 
had good teaching. The non-literary subjects are taught 
even worse than those involving facility with letters.^ The 
practice is common of trying to make all children do the 


same work at exactly the same rate of speed.^ 

The results produced by the teaching of the village 
schools are extremely narrow in range, although they are 
often not negligible. These results are tested in the 
following ways: (a) assigning to the pupils pages from 
the textbooks to read; the results of this are not always 
reliable, since much of the facility displayed in the perform^ 
ance may be due to sheer memorization; (<^) special tests 
are given by the teacher or inspector, but these do not 
have the advantage of offering a basis of sound comparison 
with other schools, since they are not uniform either from 
school to school or from year to year; (c) examinations 
given at the end of the primary stage which are uniform 
for all the schools of a province. They are sometimes 
held at the end of the lower primary stage also. These 
examinations tend to dominate instruction too much. 

The following suggestions are offered: 

1. Linking np of the school subjects with the natural 
te7idencies oi the children^ This will include: arranging 
the subject matter, when first presented, in the psycho¬ 
logical rather than the logical order; making children's 
desirable associations and activities satisfying, and thus 
more permanent emphasizing activity rather than recep- 

^ M. West, Education, p. 4. 

* For example, the Baroda syllabus for the first grade says, “ The 
teacher should take care that the progress of all children should be 
uniform.” {Curriculum of Vernacular Schools, Baroda, 1919.) 

® Some of the native tendencies that E. L. Thorndike mentions in 
his Educational Psychology (Volume I) as being most useful for 
educative ends are: the tendencias to diverse forms of physical and 
mental activity; the tendency to handle and manipulate objects; to 
feel satisfied at being the cause of an occurrence; to explore objects 
carefully with the eyas and to respond by many different sounds 
in various sequences to different external stimuli. 

^ Ibid, I, pp. 123, 172-73. 
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tivity on the part of the learners ; and giving them the satis¬ 
faction of constructing things, and of working with others, 
and getting others’ approval for good actions, 

2. Provision lor the pronounced diflerences of one child 
from another and showing more respect for the indi¬ 
vidual. 

3. Encouragement of the formation of steady piirposes 
in educational work. The problems considered should be 
vital to the children.^ Thus they can be helped to habits 
of self-directed study^ that will enable them to continue 
their education with avidity, even when they have no teacher. 
Well chosen projects and problems aid greatly in the 
development of strong purposes and fruitful interests.®^ 

4. The improvement of preparation and supervision- 
in the ways outlined in the Third Enquiry. 

5. Substitution of well staffed for single-teacher schools^ 
so that each teacher can concentrate on better instruction 
over a smaller range. 

6. Experiments by leading educators under controlled 
conditions with educatio7ial tests that can be used over a 
whole language area, with a view to their standardization 
for India. Short tests, by which the teacher himself can 
ascertain the success of his pupils also need to be worked 
out. In addition, a few strong experimental schools need 


* See Strayer and Norsworthy, How to Teach, p. 6. 

^ F. M. McMiirry gives the main factors in proper study outside 
of schools as : “ The setting up of a need or difficulty to master, the 
collecting of data, selecting among them, organizing them, and testing 
them by use/’ {Cyclopedia of Education, V, p. 440.) For a forrnu- 
lation of rules of study based on scientific evidence and including 
the best physiological and physical conditions, see G- M. Whipple, How 
to Study Effectively^ See also F. M. McMurry, How to Study and 
Teaching How to Study. 

® “This project curriculum has led to a great increase in the 
pupils’ interest in the work, because most children desire to construct 
things, to work out difficulties closely related to life and work, and to 
imitate the life and work of parents and acquaintances. This interest, 
together with modern methods of teaching the various school subjects,, 
has resulted in greater accomplishment, for it is now possible for many 
pupils of the fimt grade to complete both sections of their class and all 
the second grade work in one school year.” (W. J. McKee, “Rural 
Education in India,” International Review of Missions, July, 1923,. 
p. 353.) 




India, where the methods of instruction 
Indian children and conditions can be 


F. Organization of the School 

A large proportion of the village schools have only one 
teacher for all the classes. No matter if the school session 
is short, it is very difficult to succeed in teaching each class 
separately. Even if a man and his wife are teaching a 
school, or two men, the work would generally gain in 
efficiency from being more simply organized/ The higher 
classes in the village schools are usually small and can 
easily be combined. 

In some areas the teacher is assisted by a monitor or 
pupil-teacher, who often has special care of the lowest class 
or classes.^ Where most of the work of any class is 
conducted by the monitor, or where the monitor is not 
closely supervised, the results are not good. There are 
also other monitors or class captains who have no teaching 
functions, but who assist in such things as the order and 
tidiness of the schoolroom. These pupil officers perform 
a useful service. 

The length of the school day in the village school is 
commonly between two and four hours, though it may 
last for six hours or longer. The children are not punctual 
in reaching school, and are sometimes summoned home by 
their parents to do unimportant work. The attendance is 
very carelessly and sometimes dishonestly recorded. The 
class periods are often too long for sustaining the interest 
of young children. 

Discipline is lax much of the time in the village school, 
since the boys and girls are easy to manage and the teacher 


^ British India has on the average one teacher for every twenty- 
three primary pupils, who comraonl}^ tielong to more than two classes 
The teachers of Christian mission schools usually have heavy work to 
do in addition to their teaching in the school. 

* “Dr, Andrew Bell got his idea of the monitorial system from 
what he had seen in indigenous schools in India.” (Keay, Ancient 
Indian Edticaiion, p. 147.) 
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about dealing with most bad conduct, but at 
times the pupils are punished very severely/ 

Very often the present village school, instead of helping 
to combat the diseases of a village, has elements of serious 
danger to the health of the pupils. The buildings are likely 
to be crowded and insanitary. Further, the teachers are 
ignorant and careless about these conditions. 

The following next steps are suggested : 

1. Combining of classes mio groups or sections of two 
classes^ unless there are nearly as many teachers as classes. 
The lowest section would be the first class; the middle 
sVction, classes two and three ; and the highest section, 
classes four and five. This scheme has been tried advan- , 
tageously in some few of the single-teacher schools in the 
United States. It makes possible better work by the 
teacher, and, if carefully planned, does not interfere with the 
leai’ning and advancement of the children. Such grouping 
is especially useful where the classes are small. ^ Where 
this plan is adopted, it will be necessary to alternate the 
subject matter from year to year in such a way that the 
same ground is not covered by the same pupil in two 
successive years. For example, home geography in grades 
two and three might deal specially with the home and the 
bazaar every other year, and in the intervening years with 
the facts relating to field cultivation and the neighbourhood. 
Or in arithmetic, fractions could be studied in both grades 
four and five in the even years, and long division during the 
odd years. 

2. Guidance for the village teacher in matters of school 
ma7iagement, on the part of the training school and the 
supervisor, especially: in preparing a workable daily 
programme well adapted to the particular situation; in 
planning and assigning really profitable seat work ; and in 
keeping the school and its surroundings hygienic. 

^ See Rules and Orders of the Educational Departinnut, BenmL 
Chapter III, p. 5. 

^ Grades four atid five were regularly combined in the village 
schools of the Central Provinces by Sharp. He also suggested the 
extension of this same grouping process to other classes. (Rural 
Schools in the Central Provinces, pp. 54,164,165.) 
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THIRD ENQUIRY: 

HOW CAN VILLAGE TEACHERS BE 
PREPARED AND DEVELOPED? 


It is knowledge poured as a sacri¬ 
fice on the altar of man which will 
help hidia in the coming days. 
Nations cajinot live by diplomas 
arid dead creeds; nations live by 
men who use knowledge in the 
service of love ; men who will tell 
the truth and rebuke the wrong and 
be loyal to the law within though 
the heavens fall. 


—Ti L. Vaswani 




CHAPTER VI 

OPERATION OF TRAINING SCHOOLS 

Gtcide end Matute of Fteperetion* — B> Size of Train~ 
ing Schools and Classes.-C. Qualifications and Salary of 
Staff.—D. Selection of Candidates for Admission.—E. School 
Life and Spirit.—F. Internal Organization.—G. External 
Control.'—H. Finance. 

A. Grade and Nature of Preparation 

The teacher is the key to the problem of improving and 
reforming village education, than which no more irnportant 
problem now faces India. The great complexity and 
broad influence of the teacher’s work make adeQuate pre¬ 
paration necessary.^ However, only two-fifths of the 
primary teachers have had any training whatsoever, 
and less than half of these have passed even the middle 

school. ... j 1 uu 

The teacher needs just as careful training to deal with 

the precious minds and spirits of children, as do doc^rs 
and nurses to deal with the bodies of their patients. The 
assumption that going over a certain amount of subject 
matter enables a person to teach it, is a dangerous fallacy, 
• for teaching is far more than repeating a few facts or 
phrases. A true teacher must know the minds of his pupils 
and the best ways of presenting material to them, if he is to 
be a safe person to mould the lives of children and direct the 
whole course of their future development. He has to deal 


^ “ The superiority in the quality of the teaching in thase provinces 
where training was early developed and has been consistently 
is patent to anyone who has visited schools in different parts of India. 
(Education in India^ 1912-17<, I, p. 167.) 
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children at a very difficult stage, when they ai'e a puzzle 
"to untrained adults. 

The fact that many millions of India’s budding citizens 
have their only education in the village schools, makes 
it imperative that they have the best equipped teachers 
possible in the circumstances. 

Almost no village teachers are prepared in the training 
colleges. These institutions have graduate courses for 
persons who have received their bachelor’s degree, and 
courses on the collegiate level either for matriculates or 
for men who have had two years of college work. The 
training colleges have a very strategic role to play in the 
great struggle against ignorance and superstition, for they 
are training people who will do much to shape and execute 
school policies as masters in training schools, educational 
inspectors and members of the staff of town colleges and 
secondary schools. 

Unfortunately, the preparation these institutions offer 
does not make the most of the possibilities. They give in a 
formal way much useful information, but they stimulate 
their students too little to become progressive educational 
thinkers and students in contact with the recent contribu¬ 
tions of more advanced countries. 

Training schools, w^hich are charged with the momentous 
task of preparing teachers for the village schools, are of 
different grades. Those requiring for admission the 
completion of the vernacular middle examination, or eight 
or nine years of school work in the vernacular, may be 
conveniently designated as higher-grade training schools.^ 
The training period generally is one or two years, but in 
Western Bengal it lasts for three years. Men ordinarily go 
out from these schools to teach the vernaculars in * 
secondary and middle schools, and to be headmasters of 
primary schools. 

Training classes of this higher grade, such as are found 
in the United Provinces, form an integral part of other 
schools. They require eight or nine years of work in the 


^ In Bombay they are termed vernacular training colleges, and in 
Madras higher elementary training departments. 
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vernacular. These are cheaper to maintain than normal 
schools, and attract teachers who would not be willing to 
travel any considerable distance from their home for 
training.^ But the outlook of the men is very narrow since 
many of the students have never left their own district, 
and the classes are too small to encourage emulation and 
the sharing of divergent viewpoints. These training 
classes are the outgrowth of the pupil-teacher system, and 
have inherited from that system the weakness of encourag¬ 
ing students to imitate their masters blindly and merely 
to pick up a few of the “ tricks of the trade.” 

The preparation given in the lower-grade training schools 
is even less complete. In Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, 
they are termed g?^r^^-trB,ming schools; and when attached 
to another institution, lower-grade training classes. These 
lower-grade training institutions, as a rule, require for 
admission only five or six years of school work in the 
vernacular, and the work of those who go^ from them to 
primary schools is “ cruelly disappointing.”^ 

The length of the course in the training schools is one 
or two years. It varies according to the province, but in 
general the lower-grade schools offer shorter courses than 
those of the higher-grade, although they might seem 
obligated to give at least as long training. In the Punjab, 
one year is all that is ordinarily allowed for training; in 
the United Provinces, the eastern part of Bengal and Bihar, 
either one or two years, depending on the grade; in Bombay, 
either one, two, or three years. In Madras the courses on 
both the higher-grade and lower-grade levels last two 
years, and in the Central Provinces either two or three. 
The training classes are usually for one year, but they 
may rarely be as short as six months or as long as twm 
years. 

The number of students in training in 1922-23 was: 


^ In the year 1920, the number of training classes in the United 
Provinces rose from 265 to 505, to keep pace with the requirements of 
the new primary schools. 

2 Education in Bengal, 1917-22, p. 45. In the Central Provinces 
and Assam, this lower form of vernacular training is not found 
at all. 
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Government 
Local Bodies 
Aided .. 
Unaided 


Total 
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Training Cot.lp.ges 
Men Women 

Training 

Men 

Schools 

Women 

Total 

. 892 

' 46 

15,505 

1,750 

18,193 

0 

0 

3,076 

40 

3,116 

. 92 

48 

2,691 

2,267 

5,098 

. 0 

5 

51 

17 

73 



21,323 


26,480 


Several facts stand out from these figures: (a) Not many 
over a thousand students are being trained on the collegiate 
level, which is extremely small in view of the number of 
trained teachers that are needed for the secondary and other 
schools every year, {b) Few women are trained on the 
collegiate level, and not very many on the lower levels ; 
inost of the latter are in aided institutions (largely Chris¬ 
tian.^) {c) A large majority of the men in training schools 
are in provincial government institutions. The local boards 
stand second in the number they care for, many of these 
being in the higher-grade training classes of the United 
Provinces. The aided institutions form a noticeable 
proportion, while there are less than a hundred students in 
all unaided training institutions. 

The standard, that the training institutions should, at a 
minimum, train enough teachers each yeai' to take the 
places of those who have resigned or died during the 
year and to meet the demands created by the extension of 
education, is scarcely reached.^ The number of teachers of 
vernacular who were sent out from training schools in 1917 
for all India was only 9,411, or 1,828 less than there ought 
to have been to supply the annual wastage of 11,239 
vernacular teachers through death and resignation.^ Even 
this last figure made no allowance for the large number 
of new teachers constantly needed for the newly estab- 


^ Protestant Christian training institutions report 2,167 men and 
1,102 women students. (National Missionary January 10- 

16, 1923.) 

^ The Government of India suggested this standard to the provincial 
government in August, 1916, and at the same time announced a 
grant of 3,000,000 rupees to encourage work in this direction. 
{Education in India, 1912-17, I, pp. 158-59.) 

* This w^astage of teachers is estimated at six per cent, of the total 
number of vernacular primary teachers. {Ibid., I, p. 159.) 
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Tiihed vernacular schools.^ The proportion that are 
trained to the total number of vernacular primary teachers 
has been rising since 1917, but in 1922 only 36*7 per crat, 
had even the barest training Much of the training has 
been very unsatisfactory; for example, training, as inter- 
preted in relation to primary education in Bengal, is merely 
a despaii-ing attempt to supply by special means some part 
of what is wanting in the teachers’ general equipment. 

Although it is ideally desirable that every regular village 
teacher be fully prepared for the teaching he is going to 
do, as next steps the following measures are suggested: 

1. A requirement that candidates tor training have 
passed the vernacular middle examination or its equiva¬ 
lent except in those cases where, on account of the 
extreme deficiency of the supply of trained teachers, it may 


‘ The number of primary schools has risen from 123,578 m 1912 to 
162 015 in 1923. Biss wrote in 1921 that five times as many teac^rs 
we^ required from the higher-grade training schools in Bengal as they 

Bengal 1917-22, p. 45. The 

who are trained depends largely on the management, as is shown ny 
the 1922 figures for British India: 

Per Gent. Trained 

56-6 
54*9 
24-1 
9-4 



Number 

Government 

2,043 

Local Body 

. . 81,424 

Aided 

. 85,918 

Unaided 

.. 11,901 


181,286 


367 


• Indian Educational Policy, 1913, p. 11, recommends that 
teachers should have passed the vernacular middle examination. 

The Director of Public Instruction in Bengal says, regaling the 
training schools in that province requiring only pnmary qualihcations r 
The existing guru-training school system stands condemned alike in 
its workings and results ; and I am convinced that to go forward with 
the expansion of such a system, or with its perpetuation on anything 
but a radically altered basis, is to apply our new Irnpevm} revenues to 
the endowment and expansion of incompetence. (Biss, I^rtm y 
Education in Bengal, 1921, Appendix, p. xi.) TTm'fA/r 

One reason for the success of the training classes m the Unitm 
Provinces, at a time when training classes were being 
other provinces, is undoubtedly the fact that the passing of the mKldle- 
vernacular examination was required for admission m the United 
Provinces, but not elsewhere. 
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temporarily expedient to train village teachers in lower- 
grade^ training schools Qpen to men with poorer qualifica¬ 
tions/ As the number of trained teachers increases, the 
requirements should be steadily raised, 

2. Two years trainmg for prospective village teachers 
in both higher-grade and lower-grade training schools,^ 
unless the supply of trained teachers is very low. Two 
years, rather than one year, are suggested because: the 
men have great lacks to fill up in subject matter and 
general background, since they have had only eight or nine 
years of schooling; it takes them longer than better 
qualified men to get an intelligent understanding of 
superior methods of teaching; one year is too short for 
the desirable amount of supervised practice teaching 
■and the study of subject matter, for men who are 
going to be thrown on their own resources for a large 
part of the time f if a senior class stays on from the 
previous ^ year, a continuous tradition of school life is 
possible f and finally, in the second year, students in 
training generally take better hold of their work. Wherever 
two years' work is not at all feasible, the teachers may. be 
prepared for one year, and within about five years given a 
postponed year of training.^ Whether the training course 
lasts for two years or one year, the new teachers need the 


^ If this were done, the training course would have to be even 
further simpJified than in the suggestions made in the following 
chapter, more emphasis being placed on practical work and less time 
given to general educational principles and to courses like that in 
Indian life and history. 

" Education in India, 1912-17, 1, p. 160. In the eastern part of 
Bengal, the complaint is made that even the two-year training course 

University Commission Report, III, 

^ By having the practical and theoretical work at the same time, 
as IS possible with a two-year training course, the theoretical work 
can be more readily grasped and thoroughly understood. 

^ The conference, snmrnoned in 1910 by the London Countv 
Council, to consider the question of the training of elementary teachers, 
reported .* “ Actual experience proves that a two-ye^r course is not 
only twice as good as a one-year course in the way of character 
building, but many times as good. The increased gain cannot be 
measured by the mere number of months.»» 

“ See Village Education in India, p. 92. 
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benefit of the professional guidance and supervision out 

lined in Chapter VIII. . ^ / 

3. Intensive emphasis on preparaitmt for the art oi 
teaching, rather than confining the work to academic 
courses in which facts are learned. Training classes can 
be attached to institutions of general education, provided 
that some one is concentrating his efforts on the training 
class, and provided that it has a separate room anc 
programme. If it is only a weak appendix to a school ot 
diverse aims, the welfare of India s childten is being 
sacrificed. 

B. Size of Training Schools and Classes 

The training schools of India are distinctly small in size, 
as will be seen from the following figures for the average 
enrolment of all training institutions below collegiate grade 

^ ’ Number of Institutions Average 

FOR Men Enrolment 

Government .. .. .. 371 418 ^ 

Local Body .. .. • • 339 9 1 

Aided . 68 39-6 

Unaided .. .. .. 4 12 8 




All institutions 


782 


Government .. 
Local Body .. 
Aided . 
Unaided 


Number of Institutions 
FOR Women 

.. 50 

7 

.. 83 

2 


All institutions 


142 


27’3 

Average 

Enrolment 

35*0 

5-7 

27-3 

8*5 

287 


There are thus nearly a thousand institutions below the 
collegiate level. The figures for the average enrolment 
of men and women are extremely low compared with 
other countries,^ especially in the case of ^ the training 
classes that are managed by district and municipal boards. 


1 The average * number of normal course students in the 371 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges reporting to the United btates 
Bureau of Education in 1920 was 448. Each institution had average 
annual receipts of 90,738 dollars. 1922^ No. p. 3.) 
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Jince the institutions are small, and because there ai*e so 
many of them, only meagre resources are available for 
their staffing and development. 

^ The provinces of British India may be divided into two 
distinct groups, with regard to the size of training schools 
and classes for men.’^ 



Average 


Average 

United Provinces 

.. 9 

Assam .. 

.. 44 

Bihar .. 

.. 21 

Madras .. 

.. 57 

Bengal.. 

.. 23 

Punjab .. 

.. 82 



Bombay 

.. 91 



Central Provinces 

.. 118 

Group average 

.. Ws 

Group average .. 

.. "6?9 


In the provinces where institutions are small the classes 
are also small, even though there is usually only one class 
or two classes.^ In other provinces the classes are rarely 
too large for the lecture work that is commonly carried on, 
but may be too large for general discussions in which all 
are to take part. 

It is desirable to have: (a) training institutions large 
enough to spread the cost of well qualified, well paid staffs 
and of good buildings and equipment over many students; 
and (b) classes large enough so that the efforts of the staff 
are efficiently utilized, but small enough to allow for good 
class periods and general discussions, in which all can 
participate, and small enough so that ample teaching 
practice can be arranged in the model and other schools. 

The following immediate measures are suggested: 

1. Deter7nination of the size of training institutions 
according to the possibility of furnishing good facilities for 
practice teaching, and of having about thirty students in 
each class. This is an economical number, but with more 
than this stimulating general discussions and individual 
attention become very difficult.^ 

" Education in India, 1917-22, II, p. 133. 

* Since almost all the courses are required, the classes are seldom 
reduced in size through the presence of electives. 

® The numl^r of classes of pupils that need to be provided for 
practical work in teaching could be lessened by assigning the men to 
different classrooms in pairs, with one man teaching and the other 
taking notes of what the class and the teacher are doing; for such 
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2. Consolidation of training insHtutions in those pro¬ 
vinces where they are very small, with better quahfied staffs 
and larger and more suitable buildings and equipment. 

3. hicreased accommodation for the training of teachers, 
to keep step with the growth of village education, by increas¬ 
ing the size of existing institutions or by starting new ones, 
where necessary, at carefully chosen points. 


C. Qualifications and Salary of the Staff 
The staffs of the training schools form one of the most 

crucial points in the whole educational system, for the 
students in training are at a very susceptible period, during 
which they are affected by the personal influence of every 
teacher for good or ill. The qualities the students acquire 
will be inevitably passed on to the masses of children in 
the primary school. “ It has been recogmzed, says the 
Director of Public Instruction for Bengal, that m staffing 
these training schools we must find the best and not a 

The qualifications now demanded and the salaries paid 
are not very unsatisfactory in some places; tor example, 
in the normal schools of the United Provmces and in the 
Sdninrschools of Madras. A typi-1 
training school staff was composed (1917) as follows. 


Headmaster 
1st assistant.. 

2iid assistant 
Teacher of Urdu 
Teacher of Hindi 
Teacher of drawing .. 
Teacher of physical 
exercises 


Qualifications 

Graduate trained 
Intermediate trained .. 
Matriculate trained .. 
Trained at normal school 
Trained at normal school 
Trained at art school .. 

Trained at normal school 


MoNTHL'v Salary 
(Rupees) 

175 
85 
55 
40 
40 
40 

20 

“455 


notes he would be held responsible. The two 

olaces every two weeks. At any one time there would be 

toTen paire of stifdents in as many different classes, except in the case 

of the responsible village school teaching. 

1 Quoted by Biss, Primary Education in Bengal, Appendix, p. xii. 

=» Since 1917 there have been decided increases. 
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In Madras, newly appointed members of the staffs of 
lower elementary training schools are required to have the 
following minimum academic and professional qualifications 
(1920): 


Headmaster 
Headmistress . 

1st assistant 
2nd assistant 
2nd assistant 

Drawing master 


Graduate, one year’s training. 

(Women’s schools) matriculation, two years’ train¬ 
ing. 

Same as preceding. 

(Man) same. 

(Woman) eight years of school work, two years’ 
training. 

Passed government intennediate technical exami¬ 
nation in drawing and special practical test. 


These headmasters had fair salaries (1917), ranging from 
75 to 200 rupees, but the assistants received only 30 to 
50 rupees. In Bombay there are similar inequalities between 
the salaries of the principals of the vernacular training 
colleges (on the secondary level), which are from 400 to 
500 rupees, and those of the headmasters of the district 
training schools, where the salaries are about 40 
rupees. 

In the small training classes of the United Provinces the 
qualifications for the staffs are far lower than in the normal 
schools of the same area, although both classes of institu¬ 
tion require that the entering candidates have passed the 
vernacular middle examinations. The headmasters of these 
classes must have pasjsed the middle course, had normal 
school training, and at least three years of service. The 
minimum pay is 20 rupees, and the promotions are made as 
in the middle school service. The two assistants have 
been prepared in training classes, and receive the pay of 
junior assistant masters in the middle schools. 

Phe guru-training schools of Bengal show a striking 
recent improvement.. Before 1923, the staff of these 
schools was very poorly paid, although the buildings cost 
between thirteen and fifteen thousand rupees. W. W. 
Hornell, the Director of Public Instruction, wrote of “ the 
incompetence of the guru-instructor in charge of the 
training .school~this man receives 18 rupees a month 
as salary, and his qualifications cover the middle ver- 
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nacular course with a period of instruction in a vernacular 
training school. It is unnecessary to state that such 
a man cannot be, in the nature of things, an instructor 
of intending or existing teachers. He is little, if at 
all, better educated than his students, and he has no 
idea of what class teaching or school organization means.” 
But since 1923 the government has been improving the 
salary of the staff and the conditions in these schools. The 
figures quoted below show the situation before 1923, and 
in the improved type of school in 1924. 


Rupees per Mensem 
Before 1923 In 192'4 

Head teacher .. .. 18 .. 75 to 150 

Second teacher .. .. 10 .. 35 to 90 

Tliird teacher .. .. 8 .. 35 to 90 

In all provinces, it is exceedingly difficult to secure well 
qualified persons for training staffs, because India has so 
few such, and since those that there are much prefer 
positions in academic institutions, where the strain is 
less and the prestige higher. Another trouble is that the 
training school staffs are rarely in close touch with the 
village conditions under which the students will work as 
teachers. 

The following can be set up as desirable goals : {a) Per¬ 
sonal qualifications of leadership and persistence in striving 
for ideals.^ {b) Live interest in village school problems 
and in the progress of their students. (r) Professional 
training with reference to the special work that is to be 
taught, (fiff) Approved teaching experience; the ability 
to teach being more important than formal scholarship 
standards, (e) Graduation from a college for all members 
of the staff. (/) Good salaries in order to draw the 
right type of men to the training institutions, to keep 
them satisfied with their work, and to free them from 


^ “ Men and women must be found to lead these training institu- 
tioas who can do fnore than follow a government code, who thoroughly 
comprehend the new type of schools that is to be evolved, and who 
will steadfastly pursue that goal in a creative and co-operative way.”’ 
{Village Education in India, p. 83.) 
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intense financial anxiety. The amount should be such as 
to form not merely‘a “living wage/* but a “saving 
wage.**^ 

The following suggestions are made : 

1. To increase co7isiderably the gualificaiions required 
aiid the salaries offered?' The requirements should of 
course be distinctly higher than those of the students. 
Mackenzie suggested (1917) that the qualification and 
monthly salaries of the normal school staffs in the United 
Provinces be raised: 


Rupees per Rupees per 

Month Month 

Headmaster, trained graduate 

200 

Trained graduate 

175 

1st iissistant, trained graduate 

150 

Trained intermediate 

85 

2nd assistant, trained graduate 

120 

Trained matriculate.. 

55 

3rd assistant, trained graduate 

100 

s 


4th assistant, trained graduate 

80 

9 


Teacher of Urdu, normal school 
trained 

40 

Same 

40 

Teacher of Hindi, normal school 
trained 

40 

Same 

40 

Teacher of drawing, art school 
trained 

40 

Same 

40 

Teacher of physical education, 
normal school trained .. 

30 

Same 

20 


2. To facilitate the interchange of posts hi trainhig 
institutions with supervisory and inspectio7ial Posts, 


1 In the United Provinces it is rightly said : “No money is. put to 
better use than what is spent in order to staff normal schoools with 
teachers of the right stamp ; their influence permeates not only to 
middle schools, but also through the headmasters of training classes 
(who are trained in normal schools) to all the primary schools of the 
province.’’ 

* W. W. Hornell proposed (1915) that guru-training schools be 
enlarged to teach 40 instead of 16 students and that the monthly 
salaries.be raised as follows: head teacher from 18 to 126 rupees, the 
latter being the average pay of the subordinate educational service ; 
the two vernacular teachers from 10 and .8 rupees to 30 rupees 
each. 

* These are new posts proposed by Mackenzie so as to allow more 
supervision, the number of students in training staying at the same 
figure, 100, 
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so as to keep the training close to the hard actualities of 
village work/ In addition, visits by the training school 
teachers to their former students, and conferences at the 
training institutions for men in charge of village work, are 
highly desirable. 

3. To have the staff help to supply the deficwicy of 
good books 071 ed7icatio7i in the languages of India by 
making translations and reports of studies. 

4. To make one or more careful mvestigations regardmg 
irahimg school staff Sy including then* cjualifications, salary, 
organization, and success in turning out good teachers. 

D. Selection of Candidates for Admission 

The work of teaching the village school is so vital to 
India’s welfare and so difficult that men of strong 
character, eagerness to serve, and other good qualifications 
are demanded, instead of the mediocre or inferior grade of 
men that are now commonly found.^ The number of 
applicants for training is not sufficient in most provinces, 
while many of those who do apply are poorly qualified, 
because others are kept away by the present wretched 
conditions of service in the villages/ 

The force of social restrictions and difficulties keeps 
down the number of applicants. The most striking instance 

^ See Biss, Primary Educatioti hi Bengal, 1921, p. 46. 

^ “ Persons with the missionary spirit, embodying in some notice¬ 
able degree in their life self-denial and benevolence as well as special 
knowledge, should be teachers.” (Recommendation 2 of the National 
Education Cormnittee, February-IVtarch, 1923, p. 40.) 

It holds true in India, as well as in the United States, that; “ Rural 
school teaching actually demands a higher grade of teaching efficiency 
than any other branch of public school service: the problems of 
successful organization and instruction are more varied and more 
difficult. The range of subject matter in which the teacher should be 
letter perfect is wider; supervision is less frequent and usually less 
competent; and the responsibilities of the teacher for community 
leadership are much heavier.” {The Professional Preparation of 
Teachers for American Public Schools, p, 129.) 

® Two of the three principal defects of the vSystem of Indian 
education, according to India in 1920 (p. 164), are : the paucity of pro¬ 
perly trained teachers, and the small incentive for men of the right 
sort to enter the teaching profession. 
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m this is the extremely small proportion of women applying: 
for training, except amohg the Indian Christians. Almost 
no one applies from the aboriginal tribes. It is largely on 
account of social reasons that the number of those applying 
for and taking training varies very widely according to the 
racial or religious affiliation.^ 

The number of possible applicants is cut down by the 
fact that many of the teachers already in service who 
should be trained do not desire to go to the inconvenience 
of attending the training school, especially if they are 
married.^ To counteract this tendency stipends are paid to 
students in preparation. Teachers and students under¬ 
going training ordinarily receive either the pay of their posts 
or a stipend. These are given either by the government 


European and Anglo-Indian 
Indian Christian .. 

Higher Caste Hindus 
Depressed Classes 
Moslems 
All others 


Indian Christian .. 
Higher Caste Hindus 
Depressed Classes] 
Moslems 
All others 


in training supplied by the main races 

Men 

Students 

Collegiate Level 

Lower Levels 

25 

1 

21 

2,131 

717 

.. 12,975 

10 

761 

182 

4,001 

29 

1,454 

984 

21,323 

Women Students 

Collegiate Level 

Lower Levels 

62 

229 

21 

1,873 

16 

1,298 

0 

47 

0 

277 

0 

350 

99 

4,074 


2 For example, Training of Teachers, 1918 (p. 35), states that there 
were 24,000 teachers in boys’ vernacular schools in the United Provinces 
in 1917, of which 11,000 were trained and 13,000 were untrained. Of 
these untrained men, the report estimates that there were 4,400 teachers 
too old to train or nnw ■■’’ng to fo:rsake private interests for a year; 
and 2,600 who were in r .vate unaided schools and had such inferior 
qualifications that they could not be admitted to training institutions ; 
leaving only 6,000 men who are said to be “ trainable.” 
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or by the employer/ The stipends are meant to be enough 
to support the students (and their families, if they are 
married), but are not invariably so. The stipends for 
normal school students in 1917 generally ranged from 
5 to 10 rupees a month. Since then they have shown a 
distinct upward tendency, so that in the advanced province 
of Bombay the stipend for men students since 1920 has 
been 15 rupees.^ 

In the selection of applicants academic training is natur¬ 
ally given great weight. In recent years the general 
qualifications of candidates have improved, and training 
institutions have grown more popular, so that now the 
training schools can generally count on securing students 
who have undergone eight years of school work and have 
passed the vernacular middle examination, but the training 
classes can not demand so much.® 

Experience in teaching is also favourably considered. 
In most parts of India men who have already taught for 
two or three years are preferred to those who have had no 
such experience, on the ground that such men have acquir¬ 
ed confidence in taking a class and appreciate the difificulties 
of teaching. Although teaching experience is not laid 
down as an essential requisite for all who enter training 
institutions, a good share of the men in training have had 
some experience. 

Requirements as to health are also made in most pro¬ 
vinces, at least on paper. The Madras regulations, for 
example, demand the production of a certificate of a 


Sl 


^ Education in India^ 1912-17, 1, p. 160. 

2 More characteristic examples of the amounts (in rupees) of 
stipends paid are- Madras (1920): lower grade training schools, 8-5 ; 
higher grade, 10*5. Bengal: Calcutta Normal School, 7; other 
normal schools, 6 ; lower-grade guru-training schools 10 (more is given 
than in the higher institutions because the men are older and nearly 
always married). 

® For the normal schools in the United Provinces the candidate 
must not only have passed the middle course, but must have passed in 
both of the vernaculars used in the United Provinces schools and also 
a written examination in languages and arithmetic that is given by the 
deput>^ inspector. In the same province, men who have passed the 
course in the training classes are admitted to the normal schools, and 
about 50 out of 1,800 training class students do this annually. 
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edical authority that the candidate is physically fit to 
perform efficiently the dutiCvS of a teacher. 

Age limits are laid down. In Madras persons of fourteen 
can be admitted to training schools, but in Bombay and the 
United Provinces the lower limit is sixteen yeans. The 
upper limit is usually twenty-five years, the maximum being 
thirty, although teachers with experience in recognized 
schools are admitted in Madras up to the age of thirty-five. 
If there are selections to be made, the preference is likely 
to be granted to persons between twenty and twenty-five. 

The selection of candidates is generally made by the 
inspectional staff or the educational department, the exact 
standards differing with the province. 

The following are desirable ends in making a good 
selection: (a) A supply of candidates for training who have 
at least the following qualifications: determination to 
develop children’s personalities and to improve the condi¬ 
tions of village life; mental alertness and the ability to 
think straight and sensibly; physical fitness for exhausting 
work, and ability to teach health by example. (^) A large 
number of applicants for training, so that careful selection 
can be made of the best teaching material; in securing 
these applicants, two of the most important factors are the 
prospects for teaching in the villages and the stipends paid 
to students in training, (r) The early rejection of those 
who are very unlikely to become good teachers. 

The following immediate steps are suggested : 

1. Make the completion of the vernacular middle course 
a condition for entering all training institutions, except 
where so few teachers would be obtained in this way as to 
render special treatment a temporary necessity. 

2. Place ynore emphasis on personal qualifications^ such 
as trustworthiness, initiative, and readiness to co-operate, 
without lowering the present academic requirements. 
Estimates of the candidates by reliable people will often be 
a help. Some maximum age provisions should be followed 
so as to discourage the coming of men whose ways are 
already so firmly fixed as to preclude change. 

3. Reject early those who are palpably unfit for teach- 
ing, by such means as an examination before training. 
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either for all the training institutions of an area or the 
individual training school, or else as soon as possible during 
the first year of the course. Experiments may well be 
made with intelligence tests. 

4. Connect training schools with rural community 
schools where these are found, as the alumni of such schools 
are already interested in village life and education. 


E. School Life and Spirit 

Ordinarily there are now very few joint activities except 
their class work in which the students engage. The students 
are likely to be at their books for so many hours each day, 
that they have little time to give to extra-curricular activi¬ 
ties. Even when they have time that could be so used 
they labour under the impression that they have none. 
Nor are the rooms and equipment suitable for encouraging 
common life often present or adequate. There is little 
continuity of school tradition from one year to another, 
especially if the course lasts only one year and no seniors 
hold over from the preceding year. 

The members of the staff commonly spend little time 
with their students, except in classes and occasional 
conferences. Their relations to the young men are likely 
to be stilted and unnatural. Moreover, the staff is often 
too busy with other matters to give to supervision and 
guidance of extra-curricular activities the time that they 
need and deserve. Many of the hostels suffer on account 
• of inadequate care. Of the training-school students, 68-6 
per cent, live in approved hostels.’^ Those of different 
castes and religions have to eat separately. The food is 
often poorly balanced and lacking in variety. 

The life and thought of the training school is likely to 
be isolated from the life of the district or the country; the 
students do not have much appreciation of other phases of 


‘ J. N. Fraser places the need of hostel buildings before the need 
of any other kind of building, even for classrooms, since those of a 
neighbouring school can serve for this purpose. In the hostels 
character can be more profoundly influenced than in any other part of 
the school. 
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village work than teaching, nor do they have compelling 
motivevS of service. 

It is desirable to direct effort toward securing: character 
and the formation of warm friendships; esprit de corps and 
loyalty to the ideals of the school; Enthusiasm for 
service; reliability in bearing responsibility. 

These next steps are suggested: 

1, Allocate the manageirmit of as 7 nany activities as 
possible to the students ihe^nselves^ Increasing powers of 
self-government can also be given."^ This has the advantage 
of giving the students an amount of responsibility which is 
wholesome for them, ^nd also of relieving the staff of some 
detailed work, although careful responsible supervision of 
all extra-cumcular and hostel activities is urgently needed. 
In other activities the students could merely assist the staff. 
Each student may well have his special share or function in 
the life of the school or hostel, such as being proctor or 
helping in the buying, preparation, and serving of food. 

2. Provide activities in which the staff and students can 
engagejointly,^ including a simple school publication to which 
all can contribute and social service work for the benefit 
of the people of villages where the students often go. In 
order to facilitate these and similar contacts with rural life 

For example, a college union was started in 1916 in the Baroda 
Training College, which had as its activities the management of the 
reading room, conducting a debating society, indoor and outdoor 
games, and a social service league. 

“ In Rabindranath Tagore's school at Bolpiir, where there is a very 
fine spirit of comradeship among all the teachers and scholars, “to a 
very large extent the boys make their own rules, elect their own judges, 
and all liiinor offences are handled by the boys’ court. ... If any boy 
is not satisfied he may appeal-—something rarely done.” (D. J. Flem- 
ing. Schools zviih a Message in Indiay p. 168.) Self-government has 
also proved successful in the training school at Moga. 

3 growth of a strong corporate life through friendly and 

informal intercourse between teachers and students, each equally loyal 
to the good name of the college, would do much to banish the present 
dreary monotony of the students’ lives.” {Calcutta University Com¬ 
mission Reporty IV, p. 459.) 

^ One of the normal schools in Assam publiwshes a magazine which 
“ continues to be successful, and by the interest of its literary articles to 
attract outside subscribers.” {Public Instruction in Assam, 1919-20, 
p. 13.) 
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TRAINING IN AGRICULTURE 

The teachers under trainingr at Mogra help educate and support themselves 
by ,fertilizing: the fields with manure. 


MAKING ROI'EvS AND BEDS 

'Phe same young- men also extract fibre, twist rope and make serviceable beds. 
'I'liese activities can later be taught to children. 
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and schools, the institutions preparing: village teachers need 
to be readily accessible to the villages. Where feasible, 
connect the training schools with such social welfare 
centres as Biss suggests should be located at central points 
in each district, containing headquarters for agents of 
several of the government departments directly affecting 
village welfare.^ 

3. Arra?ige contests of various kmds among groups 
of shide7its, including story-telling, singing, and athletic- 
contests, in which all are expected to compete. Prizes may 
well be given for the class or group standing highest. A 
good-sized playground with facilities for various games 
needs to be secured, unless public grounds are available for 
the purpose.^ 

4. Provide occasions and places for teachers and students 
to meet informally. A common room, with games and 
periodicals in \yhich the students are interested, is highly 
desirable. In England such rooms have been found of 
great value for the development of sociability and school life. 

5. Arrange, wherever possible, for the staff as well as the 
stude7its to 7'eside i7i b7iildi7igs 7iea7‘ together belo7iging to 
the school. 


F. Internal Organization 

The responsible management of the institution may 
rest with a headmaster, a principal, a committee of 
rnanagement, or a “manager.'* Whoever holds this func¬ 
tion also handles the correspondence with the provincial 
educational authorities. A headmaster is immediately in 
charge of the instruction in the training school. This work 
is done by a principal when the grade of the institution is 
high. ^ The headmaster and staff are frequently not well 
qualified to handle efficiently the administrative work 
expected of them.® 

Occasional staff meetings are held on general educational 
topics, but they are not the occasion for as much construc- 

^ Biss, Pthnary Education in Bengal, 1921, p. 38. 

See also the discussion below in Chapter VII, C, on Games and 
Physical Education. 

® Refer to the discussion on this subject earlier in this chapter. 
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tivG planning^ as they might well be, There is often lack 
of co-ordination between the various activities of the train¬ 
ing school, and more particularly between the practical and 
theoretical work. 

The following goals are considered ■ desirable: the 
reaching of the objectives stated above for curriculum, 
instruction, and school life ; good co-ordination of 
every activity of the training school, so that each will 
contribute its full share toward the common goal; 
progressive work through the co-operation of many keen 
mmds: an example to the students of eflScient and 
well adapted methods of organization and administration. 
These suggestions are made : 

1. CHva a larger share of responsibility to the stall 
where they are able to bear it, both in making practical 
plans and in carrying them out. This will encourage the 
Qualities of initiative and independence of judgment, and 
help to give momentum to the progress of the school. The 
staff meeting may well be encouraged to present to the 
controlling authorities carefully considered suggestions 
about the running of the training school. 

2. Place the head ol the model school on the stall ol the 
training school. He would also be closely connected 
with the practice teaching done by the students in the 
neighbouring village schools. This will make it possible 
to co-ordinate the practical teaching work of the students 
with their subject matter and theoretical courses. 

3. Organize extension work under a member ol the 
stall, who would direct all the work of the training school 
in keeping its alumni growing professionally, as suggested 
in Chapter VIII, and also the service of the school to the 
surrounding villages. He might arrange short courses for 
village boys, as is done with good results in Dr. Tagore’s 
rural reconstruction work at Bolpur.^ 

G. External Control 

All recognized training institutions are directly or 
indirectly under the provincial departments of public 


* They are taught hygiene, first-aid, poultry-keeping and weaving. 
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instruction, which set the standards, lay down many strict 
rules, and also furnish part of the support. The educational 
portfolios ill the provinces are now held by Indians, who 
are chosen from, and answerable to, the popular majority 
in the legislative council. The members of the inspecting- 
force that do much of the inspecting of the training schools 
for the provincial departments have often too small a 
vision of what training schools should do, and the way in 
which they can do it. 

It is clearly desirable to fulfil the responsibility to the 
public by making sure of well trained teachers; and to 
insure sound leadership and co-operation in the control of 
training institutions, rather than bureaucratic domination* 
Accordingly, it is suggested: 

1. Allow greater freedom to progressive mstitutions 
in adapting educational codes to their specific needs, and in 
making experiments, as is done in Great Britain.^ 

2. Publish careful descriptions of the best educational 
experiments^ using for this purpose educational magazines 
or the appendices to reports on education. Moreover, the 
general public needs to be shown clearly the importance 
of training institutions, by such means as articles in the 
daily papers, demonstrations, and exhibits. 

3. Provide expert help for training institutions, by 
deputing specialists with experience in normal school work 
to visit all the training schools of a province once every two 
or three years.^ The visits to training institutions of 
outsiders and various government officials may also be 
encouraged in order to get their impressions. Such per¬ 
sons may better see the situation as a whole than some 
of those who are actually engaged in the details. 


^ “ The great degree of real freedom enjoyed by the students and 
teaching staff of training colleges is one of chief characteristics 
of the training of teachers in England. With respect to the curriculum, 
the Board of Education simply fixes the lower limits and offers 
suggestions for courses, but the faculties of training colleges are 
perfectly free to reject government schemes in favour of their 
ovm.’* (P. Sandiford, Training of Teachers in England and Wales, 
p. 141.) 

^ This has been proposed for the normal schools of the United 
Provinces. {Training of Teachers^ 1918.) 
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The money expended for training schools increased 
rapidly in recent years* but fell in 1923 on account of 
financial sti'ingency/ Over 5 per cent, of all the provincial 
money that is spent on public instruction goes to training 
schools, and 3 per cent, of all educational funds. Over 85 
per cent, of all the money spent for men’s training schools 
■comes from provincial sources, and over 79 per cent, of 
what is spent for women’s training schools. . , 

The average cost per student in training schools in India 
increased between 1912 and 1923, from 144 to 216 rupees. 
The figure is greater than this in schools managed by pro¬ 
vincial governments and local bodies, and less in aided 
institutions.^ “ Fees are not ordinarily charged in training 
institutions. On the contrary, stipends are generally given 
to the students, either by government or by the local 
bodies or authorities in whose service they are already 
employed, or likely to be employed—a fact which adds 
greatlv to the cost of this type of education. 

To show the items of expenditure by training schools, 

three typical budgets are given: . , . 

United Provinces Normal Schools, with 100 students 
<1917): 


7 masters, at a total of 585 rupees per mensem 
100 stipends, at 8 rupees per mensem 
1 servant at 8 rupees and 4 servants at 6 rupees per 
mensem 

Travelling allowance .. . * • • - 

Purchase of books 
Purchase of prizes 

^ Expenditure on Training Schoods in Rupees 

1921 1922 _ 1923 

For men 4,222,347 4,662,852 

For women .. 1,015,436 1,201,246 1,146,294 


Rupees* 

7,020 

9,600 

384 

200 

120 

25 


5,237,783 5,864,100 5,748,361 

^ The corresponding United States figures were 57,2 rupees for State 
normal schools and 329 rupees for city and country normal schools. 
{Bulletin 1923, No. 16, p. 2, United States Bureau of Education.) 

» Education in India, 1912d7, 1, p* 158. The average cost per 
student in training schools exceeds by 120 rupees that for Indians m 
secondary schools. 
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Supply of free light to boarders 
Contingencies .. 


Rupees. 

300 

1,600 


Total Rupees 19,249 

United Provinces Training Classes with eight students 
(1917) 


Headmaster and two assistants, at 25,14 and 12 rupees 
per mensem . . 

Eight stipends, at 8 rupees per mensem .. 

Repair of furniture and purchase of appliances 
Repair of buildings .. • • 

House rent of hostel (including miscellaneous expen¬ 
diture) .. • • * • 

Contingencies (ink, paper, chalk, etc.) 

Library grant .. 


Rupees. 


612 

768 

10 

30 


24 

15 

5 


Total Rupees 1,464 

Bengal Guru-Training Schools, with 40 students (1924): 

Rupees. 

Three teachers, at 75, 35 and 35 rupees .. .. 1,740 

Forty stipends, at 10 rupees per mensem 


Contingencies 


4,800 

180 


Total Rupees 6,720 

In these budgets from 26 to 42 per cent, of the expenditure 
goes for salaries, and from 50 to 70 per cent, for stipends. 

In Bengal, and in some other provinces, the accommoda¬ 
tion for the training schools is often inadequate, and in some 
cases bad. Training schools, even more than other institu¬ 
tions, suffer severely from the lack of adequate libraries. ^ 

It is desirable that there be: sufficient expenditure on train¬ 
ing schools so that teachers will be supplied to the public 


^ Since the model school, which is cared for by the assistants and 
the students, saves the expenditure of 678 rupees per annum for a full 
primary school, this amount can be subtracted from the 1,464 rupees, 
leaving the net cost of a training class as 786 rupees per annum, or 
approximately 98 rupees for each of the eight students m training. 
{Training of Teachers,1918i) . 

“ The importance of libraries as factors in the education, bc^n ot 
the pupil and of the adult, is apt to be overlooked when set textbooks 
and examinations dominate the curriculum. There h^ been some pro¬ 
gress ; but one could wish it had been greater.” {Ediwaiion vn India 
1912-17, 1, p, 28.) 
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schools who will do their work efficiently, for in this way, 
rather than from a niggardly policy, can the public get the 
due return for its investment in training schools ; and also 
a good distribution of the investment oVer the different 
items of expenditure, so that nothing vital is neglected. 

The following next steps are suggested : 

1. Co7icentrate the hi?ids for the traming of teachers on 
institutions with 30 to 120 students in training, or 30 to a 
class, so that they can be staffed, housed and equipped well, 
instead of spending the money on smaller, inferior training 
schools.^ The salaries of the staff in nearly all institutions 
need to be considerably increased, in order to help overcome 
the reluctance of the best men to teach in training schools. 
This is even more important than increasing the stipends of 
students. Christian missions should further co-operate in 
building up progressive union institutions. 

2. Publish and exchange mformation about the finances 
of all training schools in India or in a province, showing the 
actual distribution of funds among the different items of 
expenditure and suggesting improvements in such distribu¬ 
tion. 

3. E7ilarge the trainhig school libraries by adding many 
vernacular books on education and much good vernacular 
literature. It would be very valuable to have a central 
library in the main training college or university of the 
province, with a large supply of educational books that could 
be lent as needed to any training institution in the province. 
The money now spent for prizes could far better be spent 
on books for the libraries. 

4. Gradually accimiulate etidoivments^ or other perma¬ 
nent sources of income, to cover part of the annual running 
expenses. 


^ “ It is to be noted that the developments of the policy with regard 
to training schools have been all away from the small inefficient institu¬ 
tions, and tovvatxis larger institutions serving a wider area with better 
paid staff.” (Biss, Primary Edttcation in Bengal^ 192L P- 44.) 

“The inspector of Allahabad reports that the average cost per 
annum of a pupil in a training class is 256 rupees, whereas in a govern¬ 
ment normal school it is only 220 rupees.” {Education in the United 
Provinces, 1917-22, p. 105). 



CHAPTER VII 

COURSES FOR PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 

A. Observation and Practice. — B. Study of Subject 

Matter. _ C. General Work. — D. The Cumculunt as a 

Whole.—Instructional Problems. 

A. Observation and Practice 

The training schools of India make good provision for 
observation of teaching work/ but not enough for the 
discussion of what has been observed, and for linking it up 
with broad principles. Excessive reliance is placed on the 
efficacy of observation in moulding the practice ^ of those 
in training, and it consumes time, some of which ^ could 
better be devoted to practice work involving responsibility. 

More emphasis is laid on the criticism lessons than on 
other forms of practice in class teaching. In such lessons, 
the student teaches in the presence of the training class, 
and his work is criticized by the otheis. A^ weakness in 
the giving of these lessons is that isolated unit^ of subject 
matter are taught by students who know nothing of the 
particular capacities and interests of the individual pupils. 

1 According to the Madras regulations, “ model lessons should be 
arranged in all courses, each course covering one of the ^hool subjects 
or a \veU marked portion of it.’» In the ^ United Provinces six 
demonstration lessons are given every year in each subject of the 
curriculum. With the purpose of making a larger amount of 
observation feasible in the training classes before the new students 
have to teach, *two students are kept over from the preceding year 
for a month to assist the staff of the model school. (Tratmng ot 

n' Fraser says : “ I believe the use of criticism lessons before 
the boys is quite limited. For one thing, they waste too much of the 
boys> time; for another, the cridcism has to be reserved 
oc4sion and loses force.” ( Training of Secondary f ^.ackers, 1909. 

p. 128.) 
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Other forms of practice* work are usually small in amount 
^and poorly supervised. However, the training institution}^ 
^in some areas,^ by making the students do virtually all the 
teaching in the liiodel school, have an ex'ceedingly large 
number of hours for practical work," which, however, is not 
sufficiently supervised. Even if the staff of Indian training • 
schools were ample, the spirit of real supervision could 
exist only with difficulty, since the idea of fault-finding in¬ 
spection is so strongly ingrained in educational officials as 
it is in India, and since the dread of inspection is so very 
strong. 

The lesson plans or notes of lessons are, in many parts 
of India, too long and uselessly elaborated with rulings 
and differently coloured inks. 

The model schools are rarely large enough to give an 
' adequate amount of supervised practice, in spite of official 
admission of the importance of larger model schools.^ 
Moreover, their staffs are, in general, poorly qualified.^ 

^ From Madras it is reported that the practical work is both weak 
and insufficient in quantity. 

Until recently, there was only one model school to each normal 
school in the United Provinces, and the average number of hours of 
practical teaching in two years was only 50, one-third of the teaching 
in the model school being done by students in training. What 
practical work there was, was inefficiently supervised. {Training of 
Teachers, 1918, pp. 4445.) 

2 The United Provinces training classes give 450 hours of practice 
during a single year of training. {^Training of Teachers, 1918, p. 60.) 
This plan errs in not allowing enough time for other subjects. Fifty 
hours out of the 450 are devoted to teaching two classes at the same 
time. 

3 See Training of Secondary Teachers, 1909, pp. 4546; Indian 
Ediicational Policy tn 1913, p. 11 ; Biss, oP> cit., p. 44. Biss says 
that in the guru-training schools of Bengal, even in theory,there are 
only supposed to be fifty boys in the practising school to forty 
students in the training school. 

Sometimes the demonstration schools are top far away from the 
training schools. Mackenzie cites one case where a normal school 
was established over a mile from the nearest schooh {Training of 
Teachers, 1908, p. 44.) 

^ For example, in the United Provinces, small model schools 
connected with the training classes had, until recently, only a head¬ 
master on the permanent staff, most of the teaching being done by the 
candidates. In 1917, the addition of two permanent trained assistants 
was proposed. 




Still another great trouble with many such schools in India 
is that the interests of the pupils are not. safeguardecL 
They are constantly being experimented upon by blundering- 
students, some ' of whom have been given insufficient 
preliminary work. Naturally, the parents object to this and 
try to withdraw their children. The young pupils are 
specially harmed when they are taught only isolated lessons 
by the students in training. The reflex effect on the 
teacher of this indifference to the pupil's needs is one of 
the worst possible habits into w’hich he can fall. 

Usually, the Indian academic year runs from about July 
to April and is divided by vacations into three periods of 
thirteen or fourteen weeks. The same subjects are 
generally taught over the whole year, with little differentia¬ 
tion betw^een the successive periods. 

To reach the following goals is advantageous : observa¬ 
tion and carefully supervised practice in the aft of teach¬ 
ing ; ^ correlation of every course in the training school 
with the practical work ; use of a model school or schools 
as the laboratory or studio of the normal school, where 
the candidates can be guided as they gain experience,, 
and where their mistakes can be corrected before they 
become habitual. Toward securing these ends, the follow¬ 
ing suggestions are made: 

1. Divide the school year into three periods or terms^ 
each about thirteen weeks long, and differentiate the 
programmes of the vaidous terms so as to deal more 
intensively w’ith each subject for a shorter length of time 
than at present. 

2. Give the students, during the first one to three months, 
many opporinnities for observhig skilful teachings directing 
their attention toward definite points, and hold class 
discussions on w’hat has been noted. A little observation 
would be continued through the course, especially during 
week-ends and short holidays. Where feasible, some 

^ “ We wish to make our pupils feel in the innermost recesses of 
their souls that teaching is an art and not a science, and it must be 
judged by results. A good teacher is one under whom his boys make 
progress.” (J. N. Fraser, Principal of the Vernacular Training College,. 
Bombay.) 
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""'^rticipation in minor school duties may well be combined 
with observatf'^n work:^ This gives a certain degi’ee of 
responsibility and allows closer contacts with the pupils. 
Such participation can be continued until the teaching of 
groups and classes begins. 

3. P?'Ovide amply fo?^ graded, supervised experience in 
teaching, by : {a) Starting the students in group and class 
teaching after they have had from one to three months 
of observation. (f>) Allowing at least 70 hours of well 
supervised practice teaching per annuiu,^ and not over 150. 
\c) Providing that a student takes the same children for two 
or three weeks at a time and that he knows beforehand 
what ground has been covered and something about the 
class. (^) At the beginning of the second year of a two- 
year training course, or near the end of a one-year course, 
giving the students practice in teaching two classes simul¬ 
taneously and in taking complete charge of a rural school.® 

4. Place the headmaster of the model school o7i the 
staff of the irainmg schooL He would have the final 
responsibility for all the practice work done in the model 
school. 


^ Some of the forms of participation that have been used with 
success in America, are; taking care of the materials that are used ; 
measuring and recording the height and weight of a number of chil¬ 
dren ; supervision of recess activities ; keeping the marks of a group of 
children throughout the year ; marking test papers. 

^ The students may be grouped for this work so that half of the class 
is teaching while the others are studying. Men who have had only 
eight or nine years of school work are likely to gain a very superficial 
understanding of principles unless they have seen them illustrated and 
worked out in detail. 

The minimum amount of practice required in England is 120 hours 
during the tw^o years’ training course. 

® All the provinces ought to do what Avssam has done in two 
training schools : “ A new phase of teaching this year was the oppor¬ 
tunity given for practical teaching under village school conditions; 
small buildings near each training class were fitted up with simple 
equipment and made to resemble a village schoob Here four classes 
were assembled having children of various ages, and the candidates in 
training were called upon to take entire charge and keep four classes 
working at once.” {Education in Assam, 1919, p. 12.) Practice work 
of this kind is carried on in the United States and in Prussia by student* 
teachers. (Kandel, Training Elenmitary School Teachers in 
Germany, p. 75.) 
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5. Have the stall of the training school^ especially the 
subject-matter teachers ,supervise the practice work 
of individual shidents. The criticisms and suggestions 
from the room teachers would go through the subject- 
matter teachers. They would be in the classroom during 
part of the practice time, if possible. The supervisors can 
use practice lessons as bases for constructive criticisms and 
for tying particular facts to general principles. 

6. Require the students to drazv up lesson plants, or 
notes of lessons, until they can make them out thoughtfully 
in such a way as will actually help them in teaching ; but 
all long or highly ornamented plans are to be discouraged. 
Occasionally the students may be made to draw up outlines 
of the material to be covered in a series of lessons lasting 
from two weeks to a term. 

7. Provide for the following kinds of conferences : 
{a) Individual conferences, regular but informal, in which 
each student would frankly discuss with one of the subject- 
matter teachers his teaching, including its strong and weak 
points; {b) general conferences, once a month or once a 
fortnight, of all the students with the staffs of the training 
and demonstration schools, for which preparation would 
ordinarily be made, in order to create and maintain a strong 
institutional spirit and encourage a feeling of responsibility 
among the students; (c) smaller group conferences as the 
occasion demands. 

8. Co7inect a model school with the frahting school 
a7td also arrange with other recognized institutions for 


^ The subject-matter teachers in the training school are chosen for 
the supervisory work rather than the room teachers in the model 
school, because they generally have higher qualifications and capacity 
for this work than the rc ‘ ra teachers. 

ft is recommended in the United States that “ the number of practice 
teachers supervised by a special supervisor at any one time should in 
no case exceed twenty. In actual practice, a much smaller number is 
very desirable.’’ (Report on Practice Teaching for Secondary Teachers, 
Eighteenth Year iBook, National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I, p. 260.) 

If the supervision is done by men who also teach, as suggested 
above, they could not supervise more than ten students the same day, 
and preferably fewer than that. 
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doing in them fixed amounts of practical work/ There 
are great advantages for the training school in having a 
model school under its complete control; more flexibility 
to meet special circumstances comes in this way than is 
otherwise possible. However, except when there are few 
students, a single model school can rarely, supply all the 
practice that is so necessary. A well qualified staff for the 
demonstration school is essential, better than would 
ordinarily be found in schools of the same grade 
elsewhere.^ 

9. Arrange that 7io more than three-quarters (prefer¬ 
ably one-half) oi the teaching of any class be done by 
students in training, A man should teach the same class 
for at least two weeks at a time. Further, the school 
connected with the training school needs to be more than 
a mere place for practice; its standards should be high 
enough to enable it to demonstrate the best ways of teach¬ 
ing and managing a school. 

10. Have oyie or more small schools in the neighbour¬ 
hood controlled by the training school and kept at a fairly 
high standard, but close to ordinary rural conditions; and 
also have agreements with ordinary village schools, so that 
they may sometimes be used for practice by students in 
training. 

B. Study of Subject Matter 

The present courses include “ some extension of the 
candidate’s knowledge, especially where he has not passed 
the full middle-vernacular course.”^ In many areas the 
courses are too difficult and the examinations require an 
unnecessary amount of abstract information having little 
bearing on the teaching that is to be done. In the train¬ 
ing institutions of the United Provinces, however, the work 


^ Biss recoturaends that this be done in Bengal with all the 
schools within a radius of two miles. {Primary Education in Bengal, 
p. 45.) 

2 For example, the two practising schools of the Baroda Training 
College very wisely have specially qualified staffs, all the teachers 
having had three years of training. 

* Education in India, 1912-11, 1, p. 165. 
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in subject matter is given along with the way of presenting 
it to children, and no subjects ai-e carried much beyond the 
middle-school syllabus, except the two vernacular lang- 

Drawing is generally too technical and geometrical, 
being largely a matter of copying designs. Commonly, 
the course in nature study is poorly carried out,^because of 
the lack of adequately qualified men to teach it.^ ^ 

Desirable goals are: to enlarge the students’ range of 
knowledge and their ability to reason on what they know; 
to assist the students in imparting vvhat they_ know to 
primai'y pupils, so that the pupils will receive it as theh 
own; to familiarize them not only with the material that is 
now being taught in the village schools, but also with what 
should be taught. 

These next steps are suggested: 

1. In the subject-matter courses, in general, give the 
students some new material that they have not had before, 
but closely related to what they are going to teach; and 
also review the subject matter of the primary school 
indicating the best methods that can be used in teaching it. 
It would be well to have the same members of the staff 
teach both subject matter and method, and also supervise 
the practical teaching in given subjects.® 

2. See that the students at the beginning of the course 
do a great deal of reading to themselves on general topics, 
so as to give them a broader intellectual background and a 


Sl 


' Training of Teachers, 1918, p. 42. . • .lt.. 

* In Madras, nature study is said to be the weakest subject in the 
training schools. In the United Provinces the teaching of it was 
suspended in 1917, because there were no men capable of giving the 

course. , . > 

The work in nature study and school gardens is more enthusias¬ 
tically and successfully carri^ on in the Bombay training schwls than 
those of most provinces. The report on Public Instruction m 
says : “ Use is fully made of every little strip of open land available for 
the purpose. Plants are also reared in pots for observational purpos^. 
Study of insects, birds and animals is pursued with zest with 
improvised materials. An aquarium has now been improvised m 
almost all the training-schools. ’’ t t ^ 

^ This practice in Prussia is noted by Dr. I. L. Kandel in framing 
Elementary School Teachers in Germany, p. 104. 
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larger vocabulary. This will prepare the way for more 
intelligent work along all other lines in the training school. 
Much time needs to be allowed for general discussions of 
what has been read. 

3. Show the students ho7i> to remedy the prese 7 it weak- 
?zess in the teaching of reading as now done in the village 
school. This may well come at the beginning of the 
training course because of its basic importance, 

4. Give one or two terms of ivork in arithmeiiCy first 
strengthening what the students have learned in the middle 
school and making it more permanent, and later going 
quickly over the primary syllabus to examine the best 
ways of teaching it in the village environment. Such work 
needs to come early in the course on account of its impor¬ 
tance, and since it is one of the first subjects to be taught 
in the demonstration school. 

5. Have one or more terms study of persofial arid school 
hygiene, ^ Two terms of work are desirable because: the 
students know so little about good health when they come 
to the training school; many of the village school children 
are afflicted with diseases that will probably go untended 
unless the teacher knows how to recognize symptoms and 
treat minor ailments; also, it is more necessary for the 
teacher to impart good health habits than literacy.^ 

6. In the geography course emphasize the adaptation 
of man to his environment, especially in the particular 
province. It will deal with places beyond the province or 
outside India only in case these have a real relationship to 

^ The teacher candidates need to be led to such strong convictions 
of the supreme vahie of good health for themselves and for their pupils, 
that they will loyally obey and teach the laws of good health. A large 
part of the preparation for the course on hygiene that the students 
make will be the reading, in the vernacular, of government bulletins on 
diseases and sanitation that will be useful later to them and all the 
literate villagers. 

^ “ In the present state of health conditions in the village community, 
there is no more important subject in the curriculum than hygiene. 
The airn in teaching this subject to teachers fdr village and middle 
schools is not so much the imparting of accurate technical knowledge 
as the creation in the teacher (however young and immature) of a 
conscience with regard to the laws of health, and a sensitiveness to the 
physical condition of the pupil.( Village Education in Indian p. 95.) 
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the teachers or to the village life. This course will prepare 
the way for an appreciative study of hidian life a?id history^ 
taking cognizance of the main features of Indians past and 
present life, particularly stressing the great personalities 
and their achievements. 

7. Centre agriadtiiral nature study around actual 
cultivation of land by the students themselves. The work 
should include careful attention to animal and plant life and 
weather conditions as affecting agriculturists, and the best 
ways of leading children to accurate observation, so that 
they will get more enjoyment and stimulation from their 
environment. The students may go on occasional field 
trips. Correlated with this nature study would be draiving 
and sketching, including that on blackboard, slate and paper. 
The expression of original ideas by drawing, the illustration 
of stories, and map-making would also be taken into 
account. 

8. Direct the w'ork in writing a?id spelling toward 
the elimination of the students’ defects in handwriting and 
spelling, and toward the best means of teaching these sub¬ 
jects. Blackboard writing for teachers will also be takens^ 
up. For practice material, letters and village documents 
will be used. 

9. Give a course in hidiaii music^ as is done in the 
Central Provinces, including the singing of lyrics, play songs 
and work songs. Songs would also be adapted and made 
by the students. For those who have the natural facility, 
the playing of simple indigenous instruments will be en¬ 
couraged. Through music the teacher can do a vast amount 
to enrich the lives of village children, for it is one of the 
few forms of art that are readily available to them. 

10. Give a course in industrial arts^ covering a study of 
primary hand work, with attention to the needs of the small 
village school and the raw materials of the rural environ¬ 
ment, including fibres, clay and so forth. The main purpose 
is to stimulate wholesome respect for, and participation in, 
the simple industrial processes adapted to the locality, so 
that practical principles can later be passed on to primary 
children. The study would be correlated with the course 
in Indian life and history. 
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C. General Work 


The training courses how ordinarily include “reading^a 
simple work on the piinciples and practice of education, 
which is not very ^satisfactory. Most of the training 
schools give work in physical exercises, but it is often very 
poorly done on account of the inadequately qualified men 
who take charge.^ Excursions are sometimes made by the 
students of training institutions, more so in some provinces 

than in others.^ , 4 . 

It is desirable that the students have: ability to meet 
new situations through an understanding of important 
educational principles ; high professional ideals and strong 
motives for humble service; an understanding of chilaren 
and respect for them; a background of general information, 
since the students have had only a modicum of academic 
education. 

The following suggestions are made: , , ^ 

1. In general, illustrate principles profusely from 
instances in the observation and practice work, and shew 
exactly how the principles can be applied, so that the 
students will have a practical understanding of them. 

2. Give a simple^ elementary course m applied efnia 
psychology near the beginning of the training course, in 
order to kindle knowledge and warm appreciation of the 
nature of children, and to stimulate a desire to help the 


" Edneation in India, 1912-17,1, p. 165. . 

^ Courses in physical exercises in the United Piuvmces consist o 
the middle school desi kasrat (indigenous exercises) revised with 
special reference to teaching it to pupils and with additional bar 

erring to the secondary schools of Bengal, Mikael West says 
what also applies to most Indian training schools : “ The teachers are 
naid salaries which will not secure men of any physique or ^^^^etic 
powers ; salaries not sufficient to provide such food as would make hard 
exercise a possibility.’’ (Education, ^ 

^ Grants are given for the expenses of making excui'sions in Baroda 
and Bombay. In 1921, when the grants for this purpop 

in Bombav. the students cheerfully paid their own expens^. (Educa- 

Han in Bombay, 1921, p. 22.) Excursions form an important part of 
the work of the Agra Training College. 
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TRAINING SCHOOL MUSIC 

These students fn training* use their instruments to entertain and instruct 
the neighbouring: villagers. 



A VILLAGE BAND 


The best music of India has never been popularized : the poorer cultivators seek 
relief from their tedious drudgery in the crudest, noisiest instruments. 
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pupils' general development and growth in subject matter. 


The course would be based on observation and deal with 
such problems as the following : the original nature of the 
child and the ways in which to utilize it, including emotional 
as well as intellectual tendencies; habit formation; how 
children learn; making discipline educative. It would also 
consider the child’s physical nature, and the diagnosis of 
his condition so as to know the best time and manner 
for presenting material without fatiguing him. One of the 
most important items would be the individual differences 
among children in mental, nervous, social, and physical 
nature. If a very simple textbook is available, it w^ould 
be used by the students in preparation for the course. 

3. Give instruction regarding community relations 
near the middle of the training course, to give the students 
a clearer vision of the possibilities of village life, of the 
ways to realise them, and of the best means of teaching 
adults. The work may well include: the^ community 
relations of the teacher; co-operative societies; govern¬ 
ment agencies concerning local welfare; the school as a 
community centre; improvement of home life; local re¬ 
sources ; economic production and distribution; debt; 
young men’s clubs for nature study or agricultural produc¬ 
tion. Such topics will also be discussed as the best ways 
of arousing and keeping interest in learning; the night 
.school; the maintenance of literacy hy the reading of 
useful material; and the ways of getting such material. 
Most of the preparation for the course will consist in 
reading and evaluating government pamphlets useful to 
villagers. Officials whose work directly concerns village 
welfare will be asked to give occasional lectures. The 
instruction would be closely correlated with practical com¬ 
munity service, as- suggested in the preceding chapter 
under school life and spirit. 


^ “ One great lesson to be learned is that a teacher’s thoughts must 
be centred, not upon himself, but upon his class.” {Training of 
Secondary Teachers^ 1909, p. 129.) ” Tea.chev training in America and 
Kngland today, with its appeal to what lies in the child, its care for the 
physical, and its intelligent use of the child’s environment and love of 
activity, is exactly what India needs.” {Village Education in India, 
p. 93.) 
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4. Conduct a course in the prmciples of leaching and 
managenmit at the end of the training course,^ in order 
to review and integrate all the instruction and practical 
work that has gone before, and to lead the students to see 
the importance of their future work. The course will 
embrace topics like the following: the nieflning and aims 
of education; types of classroom exercises; teaching as 
contrasted with lecturing; best methods of teaching; the 
use of projects; questioning; assignments; how to secure 
independent study f the selection and organization of sub¬ 
ject matter, in older to secure strong incentives for work. 
It will also deal with the classification and marking of 
pupils ; discipline; initiating and maintaining class routine; 
daily programmes and lesson plans; arrangement of the 
classroom and the utilization of maps; reading sheets, and 
other forms of school equipment; the keeping of registers 
and the making of reports; the relation of the teacher to 
the school system and to education officials. The prep¬ 
aration will consist largely of studying one or two simple 
textbooks. A high quality of teaching and organization 
in both the training school and the demonstration school is 
an enormous aid to the success of this course. 

5. Give a course hi oral expression at the beginning of 
the training course, with the purpose of securing correctness 
and facility in speaking the vernacular and of cultivating a 
good teaching voice. The practice material will consist in 
telling vividly various kinds of stories, which will be useful 
later for the village teacher. 

6. Hold general exercises for a few minutes at the 
beginning of every day when school is in session. During 
these periods, esprit de corps and professional ideals can be 
fostered, preferably strengthened by religious motives. 
General information and useful subjects not .belonging 


' Gregory’s Seven Laws of Teaching, New Edition (Boston, Pil¬ 
grim Press, 1917), htis been used to advantage for such work bv 
instructors in Indian training schools. 

* The aim of teaching as a fine art is to secure learning in the 
child of two general types : that controlled by the ideas of the teacher 
as the representative of society ; and that controlled by the social 
ideas of the pupil himself. Learning of the second type is study or 
independent learning, and to it the first kind should lead. 
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elsewhere can also be taught; especially important is it to 
show the students how to study, how to take notes from 
lectures without their being dictated, how’’ to take notes 
from books, and how to use books and their indexes. 

7. Devote time every other afternoon to supervised 
games and physical education. Some games and sports 
may well be played especially for the benefit of the students 
themselves, but in addition those games and drills that are 
suitable for primary children will be regularly taken up» 
There should be frequent participation in the conducting 
of games and exercises in the demonstration school. Games 
can play a vital part in forming character and the ability to 
co-operate loyally.^ Near the beginning of the work ^ in 
physical education should come a thorough physical 
examination of all students, followed by the necessary 
remedial measures. 

8. Take the sindeiits on excursiojis to neighbouring 
points of interest for systematic observations. This might 
be done for one or two hours, two Saturdays a month. It 
is well to provide for some social service work at such 
times, to accustom the students to skilful ways of helping 
rural people. 


D* The Curriculum as a Whole 

The courses are generally rigidly prescribed for all 
the training schools and classes in each province, allowing 
separate institutions very little leeway to suit the 
curriculum to their special needs. The usual work laid 
down is thus described: 

The courses themselves ordinarily consist of some 
extension of the candidate’s knowledge, especially where 
he has not passed the full middle vernacular course, read¬ 
ing a simple book on the principles and practice of 
education, a considerable amount of drill in method, actual 
training in a model school under supervision, and special 
lessons in drawing, blackboard writing, map and globe 

^ For a discussion of the moral value of recreation, see H. Warren 
Wilson, The Evolution of the Country Conwtunity, Chapter XIH. 
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making, etc. Nature or rural science is frequently 
included as a subject/ .. 

1. The following organization of the curriculum is 
offered as one of the ways in which the courses suggested 
in the preceding' pages could be arranged. The length of 
time for the different subjects could be easily varied to suit 
conditions: 

Work Requiring Preparatio7i 
Both years, all terms : 

Observation and practice,^ daily for 30 minutes or for 
2 hours and 30 minutes a week. Staff and group confer¬ 
ences, once a week on alternate weeks, for 45 minutes. 
Three 45-minute periods a week for each subject (giving 
nine periods a week, or 6 hours, 45 minutes). 




First Year: 

First Term .. Reading 
Second ,, .. Reading 

Third ,, .. Reading 


Arithmetic Child Psychology 

Arithmetic Hygiene 

Arithmetic Child Psychology 


Second Year: 

First Term .. Geography 

Second ,, .. Indian Life 

and History 

Third „ .. Indian Life 

and History 


Agricultural Hygiene 
Nature Study 

Agricultural Community Relations 
Nature Study 

Agricultural Principles of Teaching 
Nature Study and Management 


On courses requiring preparation, the following would be 
spent in class every week : 

Minutks 

Observation and Practice .. .. 150 

Staff and Group Conferences .. .. 45 

Other Subjects . . .. .. 405 


All Subjects .. 600 


* Education in India y 1912-17y 1, p. 165. “ The government 

syllabi at present bear too striking a likeness to those current in 
Britain thirty years ago.” (Village Education in India, p. 93.) 

2 This observation and practice work could be arranged as follows : 
First year : observation in the first term, group and class teaching in 
the second term, and class teaching in the third term. Second year : 
teaching one or two classes, except during four 'weeks in the second 
term, when there would be rural school practice. 
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is comes to two hours a day» for which an average of 


3 hours a day would 
of 5 hours a day. 

be spent in 

preparation. 

or a total 

Work Not Requiring Preparation 


First Year, All Terms : 

Number of 

Minutes 

Minutes 

A Week 

Subject 

Periods 

A Week 

IN 

Period 

General Exercises .. 

.. 5 

20 

100 

Physical Education 

.. 3 

30 

90 

Individual Conferences 

.. 2 

30 

60 

Writing and Spelling 

2 

30 

60 

Drawing .. 

.. 1 

30 

30 

Oral Expression 

.. 1 

30 

30 

Music .. ., 

.. 1 

30 

30 

All Subjects 

.. Is 


400 

Second Year, All Terms : 




General Exercises .. 

.. 5 

20 

100 

Physical Education 

.. 3 

30 

90 

Individual Conferences 

.. 2 

30 

60 

Drawing .. 

.. 2 

30 

60 

Industrial Arts 

.. 2 

30 

60 

Writing and Spelling 

.. 1 

30 

3Q 

All Subjects 

.. 15 


400 


Courses not requiring preparation will thus take one-fifth of 
400 minutes, or 80 minutes every day. Together with the 
5 hours to be spent on courses requiring preparation, 
the total time for school work comes to 6 hours and 
20 minutes a day. This relatively light schedule is here 
suggested so that there will be unassigned time that can 
be devoted to special purposes as occasions arise. 

2. Another possible arrangement of the curriculum 
would be to devote the first year to a study of the 
elementary school and a thorough review of its work, and 
the second year to intensive training in teaching, which would 
centre in the practice work of the demonstration school. 

3. A few outstanding institutions need to be given 
more freedom a7hd resources to conduct careful experiments 
with the content and organization of the trailing czirri- 
culum with a view to adapting it better to the work that 
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the students will do in the villages/ For .example, the 
introduction of work with a vocational bias into the village 
training schools is a field calling for practical exploration. 


E. Instructional Problems 


Too much time is now usually given to the absorption of 
details from lectures and memorizing them in preparation 
for the final examination. The class periods are mainly 
devoted to the reiteration of small points of information, 
rather than to thought-provoking discussion,^ and are 
very poorly correlated v/ith the practical work, partly 
because of the Indian’s fondness for pure theory. The 
syllabus is very often followed too blindly, one result being 
that time is wasted on repeating what has already been 
learned. In fact, the whole function of the training school 
is commonly regarded in too mechanical a light, as a place 
to put people through certain motions, rather than a place 
for stimulating independent thought and study. Whatever 
textbooks are available in the vernacular are, in general, 
either defective in quality or else beyond the comprehension 
of the students. 

The students spend too much time on making the form 
of their notes beautiful or conventional, rather than on 
putting rational thought into them. In other instances, 
they have too little work to prepare. 

Uniform examinations are usually given in subject naatter 
and theory for all training institutions of a province.® 


^ The writer knows of two training schools, one in the Punjab and 
the other in the Madras Presidency, which, having been allowed such 
freedom, are making experiments of great promise. 

* The students in training have not been taught to think for them¬ 
selves to the same extent as have those in England and America. 
{Training of Teachers, 1918, p. 44.) 

^ They are administered in the United Provinces and some other 
areas by a board including educators from outside the particular insti¬ 
tution^ The following is an example of the range of subjects in which 
vernacular teachers are tested in subject matter and theory : literature 
and grammar in two languages; reading unseen passages and 
composition in two languages; arithmetic, geometry and algebra ; 
history and geography ; physiology and hygiene ; methods of teaching 
and school management. 
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^^inations are also given in practice teaching, consisting 
of an exhibition of the teaching of a whole prepared lesson 
before the examiners.^ The ranking of the students for 
the training course is likely to depend too much, except in 
Bombay,"^ on the final examinations, and not enough on the 
daily marks for class work or for papers handed in. The 
final examination tends to dominate all the instruction. 

One of the underlying difficulties is that a formal and 
mechanical system of instruction has usually been ingrain¬ 
ed into the poorly qualified men who now teach in the 
training schools. Very often, too, they are burdened with 
so many hours of teaching that they do not have time for 
adequate preparation. 

Some questions will point out criteria of efficient instruc¬ 
tion. Are the students set to thinking clearly about educa¬ 
tional problems and their solutions ? Are good examples 
of teaching placed before the students, instead of those 
defective types that they have mostly seen during their 
academic courses? Are systematic records kept of the 
progress of the students? To secure improvement, the 
following next steps are suggested: 

(1) Improve the instruction in such ways as the following: 
accustoming the students to demand evidence and to draw 
data from many sources ; commending any original ideas of 
the students, even though they may not be well expressed ; 
setting aside a few minutes during at least one recitation 
each week in each subject, for the discussion of problems 
suggested by the students ; and using those types of teach¬ 
ing which the students are later expected to use most, 
such as discussions rather than frequent lectures. 

(2) Develop a larger number of shnplCy up-to-date text¬ 
books hi the vernacular^ especially those dealing with 
progressive methods. 

(3) Limit the amouiit of work that the training school 


^ “ A single examination in practical teaching before outsiders is 
rarely an accurate test of the student’s ability.’' ( Calcutta University 
Commission Report, YLyVIi.') ^ 

^ The exaraincvtion papers in the Vernacular Training College at 
Bombay are not marked, and the formal examination at the end of 
the course has been dropped. 
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.eachers carry, so as to allow enough preparation in order 
to secure a high quality of teaching. If it can be done 
without overburdening them, it would be well for them to 
take turns at regular teaching for two. weeks at a time in 
the model school.^ 

(4) Improve the system of records by such means as: 
basing more of the student s total grade on daily and 
weekly marks and less on the final examination, especially 
as regards practice teaching; in the case of examinations 
conducted by authorities from outside the school, present¬ 
ing to the examiners beforehand a relative classification 
of the different students, and allowing the examiners to 
give theh own rankings; and keeping files or drawers of 
cards or loose leaves that show the periodic records of the 
students in each subject and the summary of these separate 
records. 


^ “ The staff of the training college should do a great deal of work 
themselves. If they do not, their pupils will never believe the princi¬ 
ple they enunciate can be, and should be, put into practice, and they 
will not realise that a school room should be alive. Of course, a good 
lecturer on method may not always be a good schoolmaster, but if we 
have to choose, we should certainly choose in India, for the purposes 
of a training college, a good schoolmaster.” (J. N. Fraser, Training 
of Secondary Teachers^ 1909, p. 123.) 

In the United Provinces normal schools it has been proposed to 
increase the staff from six to eight masters for the hundred students, 
so as to allow more time for the staff to do their work, especiallv the 
supervision. In the United States it is generally considered harmful 
to educational efficiency to have instructors teach over sixteen clock 
hours a week; time for administrative and supervisory work being 
considered about half the equivalent of a given amount of teaching, 
because needing less preparation. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND SERVICE OF TEACHERS 

A. Status and Salary.—-B. Professional Growth through 
Supervision,—C. Community Service —D. Efforts for 
Adult Literacy. 

A. Status and Salary 

MOvST important is it that the village teachers have a 
respected status and reasonable salary,^ for only so can 
they well perform their very necessary and difficult task 
of directing the minds of the mass of Indian citizens. At 
present, however, the situation is so bad that men seldom 
remain as village teachers except under the compulsion of 
circumstances.^ Moreover, the modern teacher receives but 
a fraction of the respect formerly attaching to the guru^ 
Anyone, no matter how little his education, can teach in 
the unrecognized schools. The same is often true of the 
aided schools, though the amount of their grant partly 
depends on the qualifications of the teacher. In the 


^ “ I would press upon you, then, in the first place to concentrate 
on the teaching problem. We want ... to raise the status of the 
teaching profession to make it a calling with prizes which will induce 
men to enter it as a profession. For this we must raise the pay of 
teachers. Much has, no doubt, been done in recent years to raise" the 
pay of teachers, but I would ask you to consider whether the pay 
given now, and more especially the minimum pay, is adequate.’^ 
(H. E. Baron Chelmsford, the Viceroy, at the Conference of Directors, 
of Public Instruction, 1917.) 

^ “ As things are now, school teaching in Bengal is scarcely a 
profession at all, inasmuch as, with a few notable exceptions, the best 
qualified men who are at present working as schoolmasters are 
avowedly only doing so until they can take up some more lucrative 
employment.” {Calcutta University Commission Report^ II, 21.) 
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jlidy managed schools the situation is somewhat better, 
though it is very bad in some areas/ Of the vernacular 
teachers in the primary wSchools in 1922, 36*7 per cent, were 
trained, the figure^ being lowest for. Bengal and highest 
for the Punjab. 

The large majority of those who go through the training 
courses pass the examination and get a certificate. But 
even those who fail can get teaching positions with little 
difficulty. A period of probationary work is often required 
before a certificate is made permanent.® In most provinces, 
a large proportion of the men who have had training 
return to the same position as they previously held.'* 

Few of the village primary teachers receive more than 
a bare living wage, and many getting considerably less are 
forced to supplement their income in other ways/ In 1917, 


1 “ There are many gurus who cannot read or write the matter of 
Bengali readers correctly. There are again many unacquainted with 
arithmetic, beyond the first two simple rules.” (A divisional inspector of 
schools, quoted by Biss, Primary Education in Bengal, 1921, p. 43.) 

® In Madras, in 1919-20, only 2,269 of the 11,883 teachers in the 
schools taught and managed by the same man were trained. {Educa* 
lion, 1920, p. 7.) In England and Wales, in 1921, 70*3 per cent, of 
the public elementary school teachers were certificated. {Board of 
Education Report, 1922, p. 96.) 

» For example, in Madras, probationary certificates are given only 
to thase who have passed the training school leaving certificate 
examination. Such teachers are considered as trained certificated 
teachers for three years. The certificates are not completed until at 
least 18 months of satisfactory work in a recognized school and a test 
by an inspector or assistant inspector. If the certificate is not 
completed within three years, the teachers cease to enjoy the status of 
trained teachers. 

^ However, in Bengal, over a fifth of the gurus trained at govern¬ 
ment expense are said to take up some other work than teaching. 
(Biss, Primary Education in Bengal, 1921, p. 14.) 

® “The inadequacy of the present pay, and the poverty of 
qualification in the present teachers in primary schools, are admitted 
on all hands. A higher standard of intelligence and training, and 
consequently a decent living wage, are indispensable conditions to a 
living scheme of primary education, complete in itself and endowing 
the pupil with something of permanent value to him in after life. 
From whatever aspect the future of primary schools is regarded, it is 
•certain that their staff will have to be l^etter qualified and letter 
paid.” (Lord Meston, Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, 
1914*.) 
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j,i,w^ambers of rupees received monthly by primary teachef 
av^rag^ed as follows i municipal schools, IS, local boaid 
schools, 11; aided schools, 8 ; or a mean of 9.‘ Since then, 
the figures have improved considerably, especially in the 
publicly managed schools. Many of the village teachers, 
however, are still forced to eke out by various methods the 
pittance that comes to them as salary. They sometimes 
act as village postmaster or licensed quinine vendor, write 
letters for illiterates, conduct small business ventures, or 
receive free food from their patrons. In the last 
few years all provinces have increased the minimum 
salaries paid to teachers in publicly managed schools. 
Among the aided schools, there has been a similar 
tendency, but slower and less uniform. Their teaching 
grants are sometimes graded according to the training of 
the teacher, but in other eases the differences are insignifi- 

cant.“ , . . , 

Some of the basic troubles are that: teaching in the 
villages is often despised and considered unworthy of 
being done by better qualified or better paid men 
than are now doing it; the village teacher lives so 
far isolated from the places where educational policy is 
formulated that his plight is often ignored; the number 
of village teachers is so great, that a uniform increment 
of a single rupee to all teachers’ monthly salary makes 
hundreds of thousands of rupees difference in the total 

amount paid. • f 

Worth while ends are as follows: consideration of 


' Alongside this Rs. 9 may be placed the Rs. 189 a month 
received in 1918 by the average teacher in one-teacher rural schools 
in the United States, where the cost of living is not over five times as 
high as in. India. Certificated teachers in English and Welsh public 
elementary schools received an average of Rs. 355 a month in 1922, 
while uncertificated ones averaged Rs. 18,3. 

* “ So long as teachers who have not received any professional 
training are treated on the same footing with those who have been 
trained, it cannot be hoped that teachers will be very eager to put 
themselves to the trouble of a strenuous course of study, followed by a 
degree examination.” (Biss, quoted in Calcutta University Com¬ 
mission Report, VII, 359.) 
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.ching as a life profession that deserves respect; ^ op 
rinities open to the teacher of worth for bearing increased 
responsibilities,^ and tor further education; a graded 
system of licensing and certificating the teachers in all 
schools, the grading to depend on academic education^ 
professional training and approved experience; provident 
funds or pension provision for certificated village teachers; 
and a sufficient salary to draw good men to rural teaching 
and to enable them to save at least a small amount.^ In 
attaining these ends, the following next steps are suggested: 

1. As soon as the changes can be introduced, allotv no 
public fimds or grants to any Primajy teacher who holds 
7i€ither a certificate nor a licence of some sort granted on the 
authority of the department of public instruction, 

2. Introduce a graded system of certificatio7i, so that 
teachers will be encouraged constantly to improve their 
qualifications. The requirements would be raised as time 
went on. A system similar' to the following would be of 
value.— 

{o) The granting of emergency licences good for two 
years to men with no professional training."* The renewal 
of licences would be conditional on reading and reporting 
upon at least one approved book or pamphlet. The third 


^ “ The profession of teaching is a ^eat and honourable profession, 
and it should engage the whole attention of those who follow it. But 
this is not likely to be the case as long as teachers are paid an 
inadequate wage.” (Baron Chelmsford, Convocation Address to 
Calcutta University.) 

“ It is because the teaching profession in Germany holds out better 
social and, to a lesser extent, financial inducements, that the type of 
teachers required by the .system can be obtained.” (I. L. Kandel, 
Comparative Education, p. 130.) 

* In the Philippines, all the higher grades in the teaching service 
are open to the ambitious teacher who has had normal school training. 
{Philippine Normal School Announcement, 1919.) 

* Dr. G. H. Palmer, in The Teacher, says that the members of the 
profession should “ be protected against want, anxiety, neglect, and bad 
conditions of labour. To do his best work one ne^s not merely to 
live, but to live well.” 

^ The validity of a licence might be made six years in.stead of two 
in the case of middle-aged men of good experience and worth, who 
cannot benefit by much training. 
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newal of a licence would only be made by the director of 
public instruction. 

{b) The granting of the following classes of probationary 
certificates to all w^ho have satisfactorily completed a 
regular training course: ( 2 ) third-class certificates to men 
with lower primary qualifications and one year's training; 
(ii) second-class cei'tificates to men with vernacular middle 
qualifications and one year s training; or to men with lower 
qualifications and two years of training, who have also had 
the equivalent of one year of academic work; {Hi) first-class 
certificates to men wfth vernacular middle qualifications 
who have had at least two years of training. 

(c) The confirming of probationary certificates after at 
least eighteen months of approved seryice.^ The confirmed 
certificates would hold good for six years from the time of 
confirmation. The certificate would be renewable, on 
condition that the men take short courses of further training, 
or read at least* two books on education and pass a simple 
test on them. 

(d) The raising of the grant to the school as the teacher 
betters his qualifications. 

3. By every available means, stre7igthe7i the hicentive 
Lor teachers to hnprove their qiialiHcations and to continue 
in educational work, especially by : (a) raising teachers’ 
salaries as their certificates and teaching qualifications are 
improved; (b) refusing any salary increase merely oh the 
ground of long service to those who do nothing to better 
their professional qualifications during four years; (c) 

facilitating teachers of proven ability, with vernacular 
middle qualifications and two years of training, becoming 
headmasters of the larger primary schools in the villages; 
(^/) encouraging men of at least the qualifications just stated, 
who have also had two years of successful service, to 


^ Village Education in India, p. 96. In regard to the vernacular 
training colleges of Bombay, the principal states, “ We do not send 
away men who are expert teachers, that is a thing a training college 
cannot possibly dct. The amount of practk!^requisite to make an expert 
teacher may be put as one year’s continuous work for an exception¬ 
ally gifted man, and live years’ for most people.” {Training of 
Secondary Teachers, 1909, p. 131.) 
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become supervisors; {e) rendering all teachers, whose 
certificates have been confirmed, eligible for the benefits of 
a provident fund scheme (or to a pension). 

4. Give general publicity to the low salary and status 
of village teachers, so that the public will be more ready 
to vote for increased taxes in order to’ remedy these 
conditions, 


B. Professional Growth Through Supervision 

The ordinary Indian village teacher s patience renders 
him a fair instructor in the more mechanical forms of 
school work in which drill is predominant, but this same 
patience easily degenerates into carelessness about what 
the children are doing and thinking. He shows little 
adaptability to new conditions. Nor does he realize the 
importance of the results that can be secured through 
good teaching.^ Moreover, he is likely to grow discour¬ 
aged and his practice to degenerate into unthinking routine, 
because it is so extremely difficult to do his work well; he 
is isolated from others engaged in education ; the environ¬ 
ment is narrow and uninspiring. Even the very well- 
trained teacher has a rough road in the villages. Although 
short (.courses for further ti'aining have been found very 
benefit 1,^ they have not been held in many places. 

In ^ .-me schools, records of former students are kept. 
Men who have gone out from training schools in Madras 
are required to send in information about themselves for 
three years; and women for two years. This makes it 
possible to keep track of the alumni. 

The village schools are little helped by the members of 
the local boards, busied as they are with many public 
matters and their own private concerns. School com- 


' “The teacher has too often been drawn to his profession by 
inability to enter any other, has little or no capacity for the discharg¬ 
ing of his duties,and shows but faint interest in his work.” Educa¬ 
tion in India, 1907-12, 1, p. 112.) 

2 For the system of retraining in the Central Provinces, see 
Edneation in India, 1912-11, 1, p. 166. For example of successful 
“ refresher ” courses, see Village Education in India, pp. 100-2. 






mittees have been introduced in connection with some local 
boards and privately managed schools; although not 
always very successful, they have produced some good 
results when they have been encouraged and guided in the 
performance of their work for the schools. From such 
sources no professional supervision can be expected. 

All recognized institutions are inspected at least once or 
twice a year. The inspection of primary and secondai’y 
schools is done by the provincial educational department, or 
sometimes by representatives of local boards. The Indian, 
provincial, and subordinate services furnish the members 
of a minutely graded hierarchy that directs and inspects all 
public instruction. The superior inspecting staff have to 
do so much inspection of secondary institutions and office 
work that they can spend almost no time in the primary 
schools. Consequently, the impression is formed that the 
primary schools are of small importance. The lowest 
members of the inspecting force, who visit the village 
schools, have few qualifications for their important duties, 
but a narrowly scholastic training in town schools and 
almost no effective preparation for their particular, work, if 
the courses in Bombay lasting a fortnight be excepted.^ 
But even in cases when the men are qualified, they have no 
time for more than a cursory inspection.' 

- The inspectional system does secure accuracy in certain 
activities and in many details, but it is largely a matter of 
criticizing in passing a few detached defects or breaches of 
regulations that everybody admits are there, without'show¬ 
ing how they can be remedied.^ What the teacher has 


^ Education in India, 1912-17,1, p. 42. Biss remarks : “ Primary 
ediication has, therefore, come to be more a matter of statistics than of 
children.’’ 

^ The Bengal sub-inspector has an average of 172 primary 
schools, with their discouraging difficulties, which he is supposed to 
visit once or twice a year, if possible. (Biss, Primary Education hi 
Bengal, p. 51.) The Madras sub-assistant inspector has an average 
of 173 schools, but he was assisted by a subordinate. {Education in 
Madras, 1918-19,l,p A.) 

® “ The inspecting officers are interested in furniture, in attendance, 
and occasionally in registers. But with regard to the real function of 
the school, teaching, and its real product, education, they manifest the 
smallest enthusiasm.” (West, Education, p. 163.) 
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doing for a whole year is often hastily judged in a few 
brief moments. The .process of inspection very often 
lacks concentration and continuity of purpose/ On the 
other hand, sympathetic, constructive supervision is scarcely 
found. What goes by the name of supervision is often 
nothing else than inspection or troublesome interference. 

To some extent, gills' primary schools are still inspected 
by men, but the tendency is to replace them wuth women. 
In the^ recent reorganization of the Indian and provincial 
educational services, the conditions of service in the 
women s branch have been improved. “ 

Teachers’ meetings and small conferences are conducted 
by the inspecting force far more frequently in some areas 
than in others.^ A number of Christian missions also con¬ 
duct similar meetings for teachers. Teachers’ associations 
are “multiplying under departmental encouragement and 
are reported to be doing good work. The Madras Presi¬ 
dency possesses one hundred associations, with an enrolment 
of 3,000.”^ vSome Christian schools enjoy better supervi- 

“ The inspecting officers never fail to record their opinions about 
the discipline of the school inspected, but they never note whether the 
teaching was directed toward the development of the faculty of 
thinking.’’ (Lajpat Rai, National Education in India, p. 176.) 

What Dr. C. P. Loram says of the similar British system of inspec¬ 
tion in South Africa also applies to India : “ Its inherent wrongness is 
that it puts teacher and inspector in a wrong relation to one another. 
There is a suspicion of espionage—especially w'hen so-called ‘ surprise ’ 
visits are paid—which is hurtful to education. The objective of both 
teacher and inspector should be the same, and the inspector, from his 
superior training, experience and knowledge, should take the attitude 
of friend and adviser, and not that of detective.” {^Education of the 
South African Native, p. 85.) 

^ “A perusal of almost any inspection book will show that stark 
and corrigible faults have been in existence for ten years in schools 
which have been inspected in that period some twenty or thirty times. 
Intermittent notes draw attention to the faults, intermittent notes 
neglect them. Seldom oi' never is there any continuity or persistence 
manifest, or any save a general and unfocused purpose of improving 
it.” (Education in Assam, 1920, p. 19.) 

* Indian Education in 1921, p. 8. 

® Small meetings of untrained teachers are held occasionally in 
the United Provinces. The district board.s supply one or two textbooks 
.for each of the teachers. {Training of Teachers, 1918, p. 36.) 

^ Education in India, 1912-17, p, 66. 
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sion than other village schools, by reason of occasional 
visits from a pastor or missionary, who, however, is likely 
to have had little or no training for educational work. 
Some missions hold short courses for the supervisors of 
village schools. 

The following goals are worthy of effort: (a) Profes¬ 

sional growth in service on the part of all teachers, includ¬ 
ing the best. By professional growth is meant improvement 
in the following ways: leadership; capacity for service; 
understanding of educational principles and ideals, and a 
desire to practise them; and skill in the fine art of teaching. 
ib) Supervision that maintains high standards, diagnoses 
troubles correctly, and secures adequate measures of 
improvement, (c) Enough supervisors to give frequent, 
stimulating and friendly guidance to the village teachers. 

Suggestions are here offered as to next steps in approach¬ 
ing these goals: 

1. Have ih^ training schools help the village teachers 
in the following ways: giving the teachers more facilities 
for taking short courses of further training during the 
vacations keeping in touch with their alumni, so as to 
help them in the solution of their individual problems, in 
a supervisory, not in an administrative or inspectional 
relationship; making a periodical survey of their alumni 
regarding the positions held, their success, their later 
studies; keeping systematic records of these facts; pre¬ 
paring and sending simple professional books, pamph¬ 
lets and mimeographed material in the vernacular to the 
teachers, also a list of places to which they can write for 
various kinds of information; performing such other 
supervisory functions as the training schools can more 
efficiently undertake than other agency; and seeing that 
the men going out from training are located, if possible, 
where they can haVe the guidance of an experienced teacher 
for a year or so. 

2. Appomt a qualiiied man lor every twenty to thirty 


^ In the Philippine Islands there is one supervisor for every thirty- 
three teachers, which adds greatly to their efficiency. 

* See Indiafi Education Policy in 1913, p. 11. 
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for distinctly supervisory (not inspectional) work/ 
the number depending on the ease of communication^ 
Only men with at least vernacular middle qualifications, 
two years of training, and a minimum of two years of edu¬ 
cational experience should be made supervisors, ^ 
might work either in connection with publicly or privately 

managed schools.^ , . 

3, Provide for genuine a7id efiecitve supervision as 
follows: [a) Have the helping teacher, or supervisor, depart 
as far as possible from a mere inspectional relationship with 
the village teachers, by adopting such measures as, basing 
his suggestions on their own reasonableness rather than 
on authority, announcing the time of all visits ana 
allowing enough time for answering the teachers own 
questions, {b) Direct the supervision toward the attainment 
of few precise objectives at a time. This makes for 
definite progress that can be measured and also promotes 
emulation and mutual helpfulness on the part of ^1 
the teachers of the supervisory area. {c) Have the 
supervisor, when first appointed, concentrate for a year on 
fifteen to twenty schools, so as to secure demonstraDle 
results in them, which would set an example for other 
schools. The second year he could give special attention 
to a few more schools, while continuing enough supervision 
over the first area to prevent the teachers there from 
slipping back into the old grooves, {d) See that the 
supervisor regularly takes printed or mimeographed mateiial 
on education with him on his visits and chculates them 
among the teachers, (e) Encourage the further growth ot 
teachers’ associations." (/J Start a demonstration school 


• Probably the only way in which a larger number of schools can 
be effectively supervised is by means of additional f 
of teachers, besides the meetings mentioned above, for all the teach 

TheHipem^o^we have in mind is educative in character, 
sympathetic in attitude, and helpful and progressive m its working. 
(Conference on Rural Education, Moga,Decentbe'> 5-11,1922, p. IP) 
Some Christian missions have already appointed such supervisors. 
Their schools are part of the public educational system, although ey 

are pmately^maMg^^^^ of a genuine professional spirit tiemg 
"fostered by the various teachers’ associations of England, which play 
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m a central location for every fifty schools or so. This 
would be conducted under villagfe conditions, but would 
have a skilled teacher. (^) Gather all the teachers of the 
area at the demonstration school once a month, for observa¬ 
tion of good teaching and of the experiments being carried 
on, for hearing talks on education, for discussing common 
problems, and for working out standards to which village 
schools can attain. At most teachers’ meetings, some 
attention should be paid to health problems, preferably 
with a hygiene expert on hand. (//) Start teachers' institutes 
for all the teachers, visited by two or more supervisors^ 
These could well be held twice a year for ten days or two 
weeks, [i) Establish short courses specially adapted to 
the need of {supervisors. (.;) Devote a larger proportion 
of educational funds to supervision, for genuine work of 
this kind can be made to pay rich educational returns on 
the money spent upon it.^ 

4. Provide for thorough study of moder7i educatio7i on the 
part of all who are connected with the supervision of schools^ 


C. Community Service. 


The education of village children in India is not only 
greatly hampered by economic and social conditions, parti¬ 
cularly the inadequate productivity, food supply, and 
shelter of the people,^ but most of the villagers are 


such an important part in the educational affairs of the counti*y/^ 
{Training of Teachers in England and Wales, p. 150.) 

^ Dr. M. S. Pittman, in his study, The Value of School Supervi¬ 
sion, came to the following conclusion: (a) Children in supervised 

schools advanced approximately 194 per cent, as far during the seven 
months in the particular functions under investigation as did the 
children with w’hom they were compared, (b) Upon this as a basis, 
and assuming the social value of this type of educational material, the 
value of the service of one supervisor, who would produce such a 
difference in the total supervised, would be 45,102 dollars per school 
year for that service.’’ 

* “ A very large part of the education needed in India is adult educa¬ 
tion which will supply the great new electorates with some guidance 
in the use of the power which constitutional reforms have placed in 
their hands ; which will encourage them to effort on behalf of their own 
communities; and impel them to grapple with the poverty which now 
hangs like a miasma over so large a part of India.” {India in 1920^ 

p. 166.) 


/ 






intensely conservative because of their small range of 
experience of outside affairs, the self-sufficiency of then- 
life, and the economic' burdens under vrhich they are 
labouring. Moreover, they have very little time for new 
things and they think that they have less time than is 
actually the case. The various phases of village life have 
been dealt with separately by the government departments 
working in isolation from each other, instead of the village 
being treated as an organic unit. 

The village teacher is now usually too busy and poorly 
trained to plan or carry new activities into effect without 
a great deal of guidance. On the other hand, co-operative 
credit societies, wherever they thrive, have done mirch to 
foster community welfare, because they stimulate the need 
for keeping accounts and records; they give funds, other¬ 
wise lacking, for putting in practice improved methods ; 
and they make it natural for men to work together. 

Of the people of India, 72 per cent, are engaged in agri¬ 
culture as their main means of support. In addition, others 
use agriculture as a subsidiai-y method of earning money. 
Many of the village industries have been broken down by 
the competition of machine goods. They need to be 
better organized co-operatively in order to flourish at the 
present day. 

Efforts have been made for the visual education of the 
Indian people, including those in the villages, in the United 
Provinces, Baroda and Bombay.^ 

The following desirable goals for community work may 
be stated: the teacher’s partnership with the youth and 
adults of the village for their betterment, in those ways in 
which improvement is not otherwise taking place; enough 
supervision from outside the village over the community 
work to maintain its usefulness; the organization of the 
life of the village community, so that the spirit and practice 
of co-operation will prevail, and so that the best thought of 
the village will be brought to bear on its basic problems; 


* Visual instruction in Bombay is under a special Educational 
officer. Nearly 14,000 slides and 100 lanterns are in circulation 
among all classes of institutions. 
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and the increase of the economic resources of the villagers, 
through increasing their income from production, and 
decreasing unwise expenditures and the amounts that they 
are unjustly compelled to pay. 

The following next steps in reaching the above goals are 
suggested: 

1. Have the teacher give his time first to the urgent 
demands of the histrtiction of the school children^ and his 
remaining time to the improvement of the community. 
Village conditions often need to be bettered before good 
school education is possible. Many school activities can be 
so directed as to further village welfare ; for the children’s 
work may not only be educative for themselves, but also 
valuable to the adults. The teacher, for such work as he 
can do directly with the adults, needs to choose some of 
the times when they are not busy, such as the weeks when 
little agricultural work is done and when work of all kinds 
is slack, also holidays, inauspicious days and Sundays; and 
the evenings or a time during the day when the adults 
would otherwise be idle. In much of this work, the teacher 
needs skilled guidance, some but not all of which can come 
from the school supervisor. 

2. Make the school the centre for S7ich cofnmunity 
welfare work as is not being done and cannot be better 
done by other agencies, such as the co-operative societies,^ 
For example, the school might be made a distributing 
point for useful seeds, plants, and small trees from the 
Government.^ 

3. Encourage village pa 7 ichayats to take an active 
part in improving the village a^id its school^ by minimizing 
debt, extravagance, antagonisms, resort to the law courts, 
and by working for good educational conditions. 

4. Organize the young men into agricultural^ stock- 
raising and village improve7?ient groups^ that will help them 
not only economically but in character and intelligence as 
well. In this way the very critical adolescent period can 


Sl 


^ For various suggestions on the school as a community centre, 
consult Village Education in hidia, pp. 80-85 

* In the Philippine Islands during 1918, 159,030 trees and plants 
were distributed through the schools. 
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made to prodvice important benefits. These have been 
secured on a large scale by the boys’ clubs of the 
United States. Scouts in the villages of India have shown 
themselves capable of performing irriportant services.^ 

5. Make every effort to foster and guide co-operative 
societies, first for credit and then for other funct^n^s, .as 
marketing, buying and cattle' improvement.^ Specially 
trained men are needed to start and supervise these societies 
carefully. As much of the detailed work as possible 
should fall bn the literate villagers. The teacher is to 
take an active part only where his help is urgently required, 
vrhich will be the case, however, in most villages during 
the immediate future. 

6. Secure demonstrations of better agricidhtral methods 

at places where they will most u’eadily be seen by the 
cultivators, either on demonstration farms or preferably on 
the land of the farmers themselves.^ This work needs to 
be initiated and supervised by expert agriculturists, but 
much of the actual detail can be done by practical culti¬ 
vators with short training. Fruit trees should be planted 
along bunds and tanks. . \ 

7. Encouf'age simple and useful cottage hidustries,^ by 


^ At the Shantiniketan Mela 100 of them “dug and supervised 
latrines, cleaned the whole ground, managed the whole water supply 
and general arrangements, and also gave a series of very instructive 
demonstrations to the villagers in fire brigade work.” (Report, Rural 
Reconstructiofi Department, Visva-Bharat hi, 1923, p. 6.) They them¬ 
selves have also dug a drain 300 yards long with three bridges 
over it. 

“ It is the general experience in this Presidency that the associa- 
tion of the people, more CvSpecially of the villagers, in co-operative 
societies teaches them valuable lessons of self-help, self-reliance and 
self-respect, mutual trust and mutual helpfulness, not to mention the 
important lessons of punctuality and businesslike habits.” (Heming- 
wa3^ Madras Co-operative Manual, p 12.) 

® Calcutta University Commission Report, III, 34. In the United 
Stat^ the demonstration of agricultural improvements is largely 
carried out on the land of one of the progressive farmers of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. This method has proved far more effective in producing 
changes than any amount of printed matter or advice ^from travelling 
experts. 

* A few possible examples are : rope and string-making, spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, basket-making, sewung, smithing, rough carpentry. 
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AN IMPROVED PIARROW 


Such demonstration of better Implements, whether on the lands of a training: 
school or a cultivator, helps to advance the standards of the community. 



// R Ferger 

BRICK MAKING IN THE PUNJAB 

The forming: of well shaped sun dried bricks is a useful subsidiary means of livelihood. 
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-ig interest and facility in connection with the children s 
industrial-arts work and through demonstrations by outside 
agencies. 

8. Work definitely for better health, concentrating 
effort on a few limited objectives at a time, notably 
such as the control of hookworm or malaria,^^cleaning 
up refuse, and improvement of diet. Concerted “ drives 
of this kind are immensely useful, especially if keen 
interest is aroused throughout the village or a broader 
locality. Such means as the following can be used: (a) 
demonstration, exhibits, and dramas for the adult villagers, 
prepared by the children under the guidance of the teacher 
{b) other demonstrations secured from outside by the 
teacher or supervisor to improve the hygiene, comfort and 
appearance of houses;^ {c) instruction of the women in 
sewing, the elements of nursing and hygiene, ^ village 
sanitation and in the care of infants, by the teacher s wife, 
preferably with some outside aid f for these duties she 
would need special training and receive some remuneration ; 
{d) groups or clubs having to do with household inatters 
for the girls and the younger married women, organized by 
the teacher's wdfe. 

9. Secure regular simple lectures on village welfare in 
centrally located villages and occasional talks in smaller 
hamlets. Such occasions will mean more, if time is allowed 
for the asking of questions, and if simple reading material 


1 The “ Movable School as used by Tuskegee Institute, is locat^ 
for three to five days at the farm house, every part of which is used in 
connection with the demonstration. The teachers bring painting 
materials, farm implements, first-aid equipment, etc. The grounds 
and buildings are repaired and improved by the efforts of all the 
people who have come, under the direction of teachers. Every 
one is taught how to make fly-traps, sieves, and other articles 
useful to the rural home. New games are played by all, to their 
great enjoyment. 

2 Demonstrations of improvements m the conditions of the home 
by women have been very successful in the United States in the in¬ 
troduction of better and more convenient practices. The women are 
shown how to prepare preserved food and to make the most of the 
limited resources at their disposal, in rendering the home attractive 
and comfortable. 
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/available.^ Collegiate and secondary students may 
iked to volunteer for this work during their vacations. 

D. Efforts for Adult Literacy 

Inasmuch as millions of the voters in India are illiterate 
villagers, a thorough and persistent campaign for adult 
literacy is absolutely vital to the political salvation of the 
country. Moreover, the education of children is now lack¬ 
ing in the motive that would be supplied, and greatly 
strengthened, by the ability of their parents to read and 
write. Educating the children alone in an illiterate com¬ 
munity has gone for naught in many cases in India. 

India is a land of extremes in education, for in spite of the 
high intellectual attainments of a small minority of her sons, 
the country is overwhelmingly illiterate at a time when it 
is seeking to become self-determining and progressive. 
Less than 23 million are literate, while 296 million are 
illiterate.’^ Of the population over five years of age in 1921, 
91-8 per cent, were illiterate, comprising 86*1 of the male 


* The lectures might take one of the following forms : demonstra¬ 
tion, moving pictures, stereopticon, travelling exhibits. Such lectures 
and exhibits might be arranged by representatives of the agricultural, 
industrial, co-operative, or educational departments, or by other 
agencies. They may well be arranged at many of the fairs and 
fcstivctls. 

The Chinese Ministry of Education, in 1916, reported 3,489 lecture 
halls in different parts of China vnth an averagje of three meetings a 
week and the organization of groups which hold lecttires in 1,863 
places. One group of 22 men spoke at 305 places to over 360,000 
people. (C. H. Chuang, Tendencies toward a Deniocrattc System of 

Education in China.) ^ a 

2 A.literate is defined for the purposes of the Indian Census as A 
person who can write a letter to a friend and read his reply. It 
should be noted that persons who can read religions books but cannot 
write are reckoned as illiterate. “ The number of those who can 
decinher the pages of a printed book with more or less difficulty 
is Subt much larger.” (Census of India. 1911. I. p. 292.) The 
definition of literacy is more strict than that of the Umted states 
Census, in which the figures for illiteracy “should be understood as 
representing only those persons who have had no schooling whatever.’^ 
(United States Census. 1920. Ill, p. 10.) It should also be oteerved 
that the figures generally quoted for India include all persons under ten 
years, while those for other countries do not. 
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^ 1:1011 and 97*9 per cent, of the female/ Only 5*8 
^ent. of the male population and 1*21 per cent, of the 
female are in schools of all kinds. The average duration 
of school life in the primary school was (1917) only 3*8 
years; even during this brief time many of the children 
attend very irregularly and most of them are poorly 
instructed. 

Illiteracy is undoubtedly much worse in the villages 
than, according to the above figures, for India as a whole, 
although the figures for the villages alone are not available*. 
In cities over 100,000 the proportion of literate males is 
three times, and that of literate females, six times as great 
as it is in the general population. In these cities only 62*7 
per cent.^of the males and 86*1 per cent, of the females are 
illiterate.^ On the whole, the people of British India have 
had considerably more education than those in the Indian 
States. Cochin, Travancore and Baroda, however, take 
rank above all the British provinces, except Burma.^ 

The figures for literacy vary also with the social status 
and occupation, being generally high among those who 
are writers, priests, accountants and traders. The Moslems 
in the villages are more illiterate than the caste Hindus 
and the depressed classes are still more ignorant.^ The 


^ The 90 per cent, of population over 10 years old who are illiterate 
compares most unfavourably with the corresponding figures of 6 per 
cent, for the United States and 14 per cent, for France. 

Illiteracy in Ceylon was reduced between 1889 and 1911 from 75*4 to 
59-6percent, for all males, and from 97*5 to 89*4 per cent, for females. 

^ Census of India ^ 1921, p. 182. Five of the cities in the Bombay 
Presidency were from two to six times as literate as the rest of their 
districts. (Census of India, 1921, VIII, Bombay, 1,140.) The Madras 
Presidency has 152 literates per 1,000 males, but in the towns of 
Madura, Tanjore, Kumbakonam and Tinnevelly over half the males are 
literate. The female literacy rate is 21, but in Mangalore, Madras City 
and Calicut the rate is over 150. (Census of India, ^1922, XIIl, Madras, 
I, 117, 118.) 

^ The number of literates per 1,000, in 1921 were as follows : 
Travtincore 279, Cochin 214, Baroda 147, Bengal 104, Madras 98, 
Bombay 95, Mysore 84, ASvSam 72, Bihar 51, C.P. 49, Punjab 45, 
and U.P. 42. (Census of 1921, p. 187.) 

The effects of‘social position can be seen clearly from the ranges 
in the number of literate men per 1,000 between the least and most 
educated of the principal castes : Bengal 8 to 714, Bombay 4 to 652, 
Madras 8 to 608, U.P. 2 to 523. 
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whose adherents are found in large __ 

_es of India rank in literacy as follows : Buddhists 
<in Burma), Indian Christians, Sikhs, Hindus, Moslems and 
lastly Animists. 

A large proportion of those who have once been literate 
have lapsed into illiteracy. According to the Educational 
Commissioner for India, 39 per cent, of the children 
educated in India relapse into illiteracy within five years of 
their leaving school.^ On account of the routine way in 
which most village occupations are carried on, little 
Jiteiacy is demanded, a fact which lessens the motive 
for acquiring the ability to read and write. Moreover, 
the vernacular alphabets with their hundreds of 
sound combinations, are extremely difficult to learn and 
remember. 

Few books are found in the ordinary village, except in 
the houses of priests, astrologers, lawyers and village 
officials. The Christians may have a Scripture portion or 
a book of lyrics. The Indian State of Baroda, Bombay 
and the Central Provinces in British India are taking stepi^ 
to encourage village libraries.^ The circulation of journals 
and magazines in the villages is mostly of recent origin 
and still on a small scale.® Counting in the towns, India 
has only twelve newspapers and periodicals per million of 

» Education in India, 1912-17, 1,121. “ In most cases the children 
become completely illiterate within ten years of leaving school. It has 
been calculated that this applies to about 80 per cent, of all* village 
school children in South India.’» {Times Educational Supplement 
London, March 14,1918.) ’ 

" Baroda, in 1919, had 42 town and 496 village libraries receiving 
:grants-in-aid, and also well organized travelling libraries that were 
used in 159 centres. {Baroda Library Movement, p. 76.) The 
Government of Bombay is proposing to encourage, by means of special 
grants, the production of suitable readable material in the vernaculars 
for those who have left school, and to promote a-nd assist the opening of 
village libraries. {Public Instruction in Bombay, 1921, p. 16 ) In the 
Central Provinces, circulating libraries are said to be gaining in popu¬ 
larity. The books and magazines, which are supplied by local bodies 
or subscription, are circulated from large vernacular schools to the 
surrounding .‘schools. 

^ The United Provinces Government subsidizes a journal dealing in 
simple style with topics of interest to villagers. 
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ulation, compared with Japan's 50, the United King¬ 
dom's 190, and the United States’ 225/ 

The main efforts toward adult education in the village 
have been made through night schools, which have been 
tried throughout India. They have done something to 
maintain and increase the amount of literacy, but they have 
proved successful only where enthusiasm and hard work 
have been put into them. They have produced less results 
among cultivators than among those who have more 
occasion to use the ability to read and write, such as 
messengers, policemen, domestic servants and traders. 
They are usually taught by the day teacher, who may 
receive an extra grant on account of them. 

Almost nothing has been done for the education of 
the village women, nor can much be done for most of 
them under present social conditions, except at very 
great expense. 

Some of . the most important goals are as follow^s: 
the ability to read and write among all voters; a group 
of strong persons in every village, who can read and 
write and use this ability as a means for leading the 
whole village to better and more effective living; main¬ 
tenance of literacy among all who have once become 
able to read and write; availability of useful and en¬ 
joyable printed material for all village literates; and 
opportunities for further education for those who 
specially want them and can profit by them. Since 
these goals are not immediately obtainable, the follow¬ 
ing next steps are suggested ; 

1. Take special notice of the adults who are literate by 
giving them little distinctions and privileges, and encourage 
them to write business and personal letters, business papers 
and requests for information. 

2. Increase the amount of appealmg reading material 
m the village so as to intensify the motives of acquiring 
and retaining the ability to read. These ways are 



^ Reconstructing India^ The circulation of 

purely agricultural journals in the United States is over 15 million. 
{Country Community Education.) 
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-especially useful: (a) Post simple signs, notices, mottoes, 
and the names of householders around the village, which 
will accustom the people to seeing written language 
and arouse their curiosity. The school children can be 
taught to do much of this posting, {b) Start a very 
simple mimeographed (or printed) vernacular news sheet 
for areas where the number of literates is ^ considerable. 
This would include stories, nevvs and information on health, 
citizenship, cultivation, cattle-raising and the life of the 
outside world. It could be managed by the supervisor or 
some one at the training school, and receive contributions 
from the literate adults, children and teachers of the area, 
(c) Have the supervisor keep in circulation books and 
bulletins for the literate villages, talking them on all his 
visits, (d) Let governmental, national and missionary 
agencies produce a large supply of good but simple and 
cheap booklets in the vernaculars. («) Start libraries in. 
the larger villages, some of the books and pamphlets 
staying in the same places, and others being regularly 
circulated from outside sources.^ Provided^ there is no 
better place, such libraries might be located in the school 
or under the charge of the teacher. 

3. Arrange lessons ior the older boys and adults, at 
night or other possible times, in order to maintain and 
increase literacy. This work might well be done by 
the co-operative society, with perhaps a grant from 
outside sources. If no one else is available for giv¬ 
ing the instruction, the day school teacher could be 
employed, provided that he did not carry over five 
hours’ work in the day school. In any case, the 
school supervisor should guide the man in charge 


Sl 


^ The printed material most needed concerns agriculture, village 
industries, co-operative credit, religion, and includes interesting 

The Chinese Ministry of Education reports 497 public libraries 
and 2,341 public newspaper reading rooms. (C. H* Chuang, 
Tendencies Totvard a Democratic System of Education in Chinay. 
p. 53.) 
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best methods to use with adults, so that 
their progress may be very rapid/ 


^ One who used a modern method of reading in India wrote as 
follows : “ When I had my night school a year ago, the groups would 
attend, and in twenty days regular attendants have been able to begin on 
the B Class reader prescribed by Government for vernacular schools,’^ 
which is ordinarily not reached by children until after a year’s work. 
(MivSS Potinger, Methodist Episcopal Mission, Ghaziabad.) 

In the State of South Carolina, adult illiterates have been taught to 
read and write English inside of one month. (M. McLees, “ Educa¬ 
tion of Adult Illiterates,” Journal of Rural Education^ October- 
Noveraber, 1922, pp. 73-78.) 

India needs the enthusiastic and well organized work for mass 
education that is spreading through China. (See D. F. McClelland, 
”Mass Education Movement in China,” Young Men of India, May, 
1924.) 
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PLACE OF WOMEN TEACHERS 

Indian villages cannot be well educated until many more 
women than at present are willing and able to teach. The 
girls’ schools and the youngest children in co-educational 
schools have only a small fraction of the women teachers 
that they should have.^ Christian women form a very 
large share of the women teachers in all girls’ schools, 
because they are freer from social restrictions than the 
Hindus or Moslems, and are not secluded from the public.^ 
Orthodox Hindus arrange for the marriage of their 
daughters before puberty. Also, on account of social 
obstacles and dangers, it is practically impossible for 
women to teach in the villages, unless they are accompanied 
by their husbands or adult relatives.^ 

Sometimes both a man and his wife teach in the same 
village school. This has worked well in many places, 
though some Christian missions discourage the practice. 
In the case of publicly managed schools and some others, 
the teacher may teach the boys and his wife the girls. 


* “ When there are less than 500 girls who even reach the top 
classes of the high school, and less than 50 who even attain to the 
intermediate stage in a year, what prospect can there he of supplying 
teachers for 2,200,000 ? asked the Calcutta University Commission 
Reporty II, 9, about conditions in Bengal. 

“ See Education in India^ 1912-17, 1, 182. 

* “ Peculiar difficulties and dangers surround the young women 
who in loneliness set out to teach in a mufussal school. Such women, 
however innocent and careful, are the victims^ of the vilest intrigues 
and accusations. The fact has to be faced that, until men learn the 
rudiments of respect and chivalry towards women who are not living 
in zenafias, anything like a service of women teachers will be impos¬ 
sible.” (Testimony in Calcutta University Commissio7i Report, II, 9.) 





PLACE OF WOMEN TEACHEPS 


Various measures have been tried to make conditions 
more satisfactory for married teachers/ 

The number of trained women teachers in all India is 
extremely low, especially on the higher levels. In fact, few 
women and girls have enough schooling to undertake 
training. The number of women in training throughout 
India, in 1923, was only 4,313. The training schools are 
largely aided institutions, most of them being maintained 
by Christian missions.^ 

Except in Madras, the desire of women to enter teaching 
work and to undergo training is far from keen, since 
teaching is commonly considered socially degrading,and 
since training is thought less honourable than the same 
amount of academic work. Homes for Hindu widows have 
been established in Madras, Bombay and Bengal to encourage 
teacher training among those who have been cut off forever 
from motherhood. As with other women, it is well-nigh 
impossible for them to live apart from their near relatives. 

The courses for women in the training institutions 
approximate those for men, except that the curriculum 
includes needlework, domestic economy and similar courses. 
In the United Provinces more emphasis is placed on practice 
teaching in the women's than in the rhen's training schools. 

Because of the dearth of women teachers, they can often 
command a less inadequate salary than men with the same 
qualifications. 

The following are highly desirable goals: meeting fully 
the needs of the youngest children, the girls, and the women 
of the village; the training of the wife of the village 
teacher to meet intelligently the needs of her sisters in the 
village; giving all women teachers the knowledge and 
training that they need to educate young children better. 
Next steps are suggested as follows: 

1. hicrease the supply of women teachers by : laying 
the opportunities of teaching as a profession before school 


‘ For example, the children of poorly paid women teachers have 
been exempted from the payment of fees in the Bombay Presidency. 

2 Of the 4,3l3 Indian women in training colleges and schools in 
1923,44*4 per cent, were Indian Christians, although Indian Christians 
fonn 1*5 per cent, of the population. 

® Census of Lidia 1921, P- 180. 
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girls who have the requisite qualifications ; further encourag¬ 
ing Hindu widows tq take up teaching as a life work 
limiting women's training courses to one year in most 
institutions, wherever the present scanty supply cannot be 
largely augmented in other ways;^ training^ and employing 


on salary the wives of village teachers,® in so far as 


the right conditions of service can be secured, including 
the following points: safeguards for their family interests 
(with an allowance to engage an attendant for their 
children during school hours) and measures to prevent 
excess strain on the health of the women and improvement 
of women’s salaries where they are inadequate. 

2. Better prepare women teachers for those phases of 
leaching which differ from men's work, especially showing 
them (during periods when men in training would be 
studying the improvement of farming and the organization 
of village life): the possibilities of improving home condi¬ 
tions, the essentials of cleanliness and good health, what 
can be done for the village women and girls, and how to 
lead village women to adopt for themselves the fundamen¬ 
tals of improvement in domestic economy and needlework. 
Christian missions will be rendering a great service by 
unifying and strengthening their excellent work for the 
preparation of women teachers.'* Wives and husbands can 
often both receive training at the same time. 


^ This is highly recoramendert in the Calcutta University 
Commission Reporty II, 10. 

* “ In order to increase the supply of existing teachers, longer 
courses should be reduced to one year. It seems clear that under 
present conditions, having regard particularly to the snort period of 
service rendered by many of the girls after training, we simply cannot 
afford the longer period of training in the first instance.” {^Village 
Education in Indiay p. 99.) 

“Married women appear to command more respect and carry 
more weight than widows in village schools.” (Miss Corkery quoted 
in Education in Bombayy 1920, p. 27.) ♦ 

^ “ In training women teachers the Christian community is in a 
position to do a superlative service to India, and the small efforts made 
at present should be united in a series of very well Equipped women’s 
training schools in each language area. The value of women so 
trained^ for non-Christian as well as Christian schools cannot be over¬ 
estimated.” {Village Education in India, p. 97.) At Medak, 
in Hyderabad, the wives of village teachers are trained in midwifery. 







Village women need interests that will brighten and broaden their heavy 
domestic routine. 


While village teachers are being trained, their wives often learn stimulating 
ideas and useful handicrafts. 


A CLASvS OF TEACHER.S’ WIVES 


// /? Ferger 














3, Place w0711671 where they ca7i make their largest 
educatiQ7ial co7itribution. If both a man and woman teacher 
are available, the woman had far better take the lowest one 
or two classes and be responsible for results there, while 
the man teaches the rest of the school. Again, it is more 
desirable to have a single strong school for primary boys 
and girls with two teachers, than to have two separate 
schools for boys and girls, both of which are small and 
weakly. 
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APPENDIX L TABLES 

A. Figures for Recognized Educational 
Institutions in British India, 1923. 

TABLE I 


Institutions for Boys^ 



Number of 
Institutions 

Number op 
Pupils 

Percentage 
of Male 
Population 
(127 Millions) 

Primary Schools 

139,095 

5,812,306 

4-58 

Middle and High Schools .. 

8,190 

1,224,173 

•96 

Colleges . 

212 

64,888 

•05 

Special Schools 

5,447 

171,319 

•13 

Total .. 

152,944 

i 7,272,686 

1 

5-73=» 


TABLE - II 

Institutions for Girls 



Number of 
Institutions 

Number of 
Pupils 

Percentage 
of Female 
Population 
(120 Millions) 

Primary Schools 

22,920 

787,810 

•66 

Middle and High Schools .. 

854 

107,232 

*09 

Colleges 

21 

1,248 

•001 

Special Schools 

273 

9,999 

•01 

Total .. 

24,068 

906,289 

•76^ 


^ Half a million girls study in these schools, and some boys study 


in schools for girls. 

^ The figure is 5*36 per cent., excluding girls. 

^ The figure is 1*21 per cent., including girls in boys* schools. 
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TABLE III 


Expenditure for Different Stages. 



Expenditure 
(Lakhs of 
Rupees) 

Percentage 

OF Expendi¬ 
ture FOR 
Each Stage 

Percentage 
OF Pupils in 
ICach Stage 

Primary Schools 

537 

28*2 

80*7 

Middle "and High Schools .. 

519 

27*3 

16*3 

Colleges and Universities .. 

223 

11*7 

0*8 

Special Schools 

147 

7*7 

2*2 

Direction and Inspection ., 

93 

4*9 


Buildings and Miscellaneous 

384 

20*2 


Total .. 

1,903 

100*0 

100*0 


TABLE IV 



Direct Expenditure on 

Education* 



Expendi¬ 

PCXPENDI- 

Expendi¬ 


ture PER 

ture per 

ture PER 


Institution 

Pupil 

Teacher 


(Rupees) 

( Rupees) 

(Rupees) 

Primary Schools 

■ 

331 

1 

8 

22S 

Middle and High vSchools .. 

5,744 

39 

1,842 

Colleges and Universities .. 

89,964 

337 

5,070 

Special Schools 

2,563 

81 


Average ., 

806 

17 



^ Excluding expenditure for direction, inspection, buildings and 
miscellaneous. 

































TABLE V 


Percentage of Pupils in the Lowest Classes of Boys’ Schools, 
ACCORDING TO RaCE OR CrEED 



Class I 

Class IT 

Class III 

All 

Other 

Classes 

Parsees 

14 

9 

8 

69 

Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians 

24 

12 

12 

52 

Sikhs .. 

37 

. 15 

12 

36 

Indian Christians 

44 

16 

12 

28 

Caste Hindus .. 

45 

16 

12 

27 

Moslems 

55 

17 

12 

26 

Depressed Classes 

60 

17 

12 

22 

Average 

45 

17 

12 

26 


TABLE VI 


Percentage of Pupils in the Lowest Classes of Girls’ 
Schools, according to Race or Creed 



Class I 

Class II 

Class III 

All 

Other 

Classes 

Parsees .. .. 

23 

15 

' 

15 

47 

Europeans and Anglo- 





Indians .. 

34 

12 

10 

44 

Indian Christians 

39 

16 

11 

34 

Sikhs .. 

53 

17 

12 

18 

Caste Hindus ., 

60 

17 

11 

12 

Depressed Classes 

64 

IS 

9 

9 

Moslems 

69 

18 

9 

4 

A^'erage 

60 

18 

10 

12 
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TABLE VII 

Thousands of Children of Certain Age Groups Who Are in 


School and Who Are out of School^ 


Agk Group 

In School 

Out of School 

Total 

5—10 

4,749 

42,525 

47,274 

10—15 

2,186 

34,982 

37,168 

Total 

6,935 

77,507 

84,442 


TABLE VIII 

Percentage of Children of Certain Age Groups Who Are in 
School and Who Are out of School 


Agk Group 

In School 

Out of School 

Total 

5-10 

10-05 

89*95 

100*0 

10—15 

5-88 

94*12 

100*0 

5-15 

8-21 

92*79 

100*0 


B. Comparisons of India with Other Countries 
TABLE IX 

Amount of Various Items for Every 100 People 



India 

United 

States 

World 

Population 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

Pupils 

2*8 

19*8 

11*3 

Teachers .. 

0*1 

0*6 

0*3 

Land Area (square miles) .. 

0*6 

3*4 

2*9 

Cotton (bales) 

1*5 

9*6 

T1 

Wheat (bushels) .. 

58*0 

753*7 

211*7 

Coal (metric tons).. - 

5-9 

549*5 

75*7 

Petroleum (barrels) 

92*2 

692*2 

57*6 

Railways (miles) .. 

0*L 

0*24 

0*04 

Telegraph and Telephone Wire (miles) 

0*03 

, 37*0 

3-8 


^ The numbers of children in school are found from Education in 
India 1917-22^ I, p. 65, and the total numbers of children are found 
from 1921 Ceftstis, I, Part I, p. 128. 










































TABLES 



Share OF India in World Totals for Various Items 




Percentage of 
World Totals Be¬ 
longing TO Each 
Country 

Totals for World 



India 

United 

States^ 



Population 

Pupils 


Per Cent. 
18-0 

Per Cent. 
6-2 

1,768 Million Persons 


4*4 

10-5 

200 

Pupils 

Teachers .. 


6*5 

13-1 

5 

Teachers 

Land Area 


3-5 

7-0 

52 „ 

Square Miles 

Cotton 


260 

52*0 

19-5 „ 

Bales 

Wheat 


5-2 

21-3 

3,743 

Bushels 

Coal 


1-5 

43-5 

1,337 

Metric Tons 

Petroleum .. 


0-9 

71-9 

1,019 

Barrels 

Railways .. 


5T 

339 

0*7 „ 

Miles 

Telegraph and 
phone Wire 

Tele- 

0-6 

57-8 

68 

Miles 


TABLE XI 


Percentage of Actual Workers in Various Occupations 
TO Total Population* 



India 

France 

United 

States 

England 
AND Walks 

Agricultural 

Industrial 

33*2 

21*5 

11*9 

3*3 

5*0 

18*9 

10*2 

25*0 

Commercial 

3*2 

5'4 

7*2 

5*8 

Domestic 

0*8 

2*3 

5*1 

5*6 

Professional 

0*7 

3*1 

1*7 

1*9 


^ Including Alaska but not insular possessions. Figures for the 
World and the United States are taken from /Manufacturers^ Record 
and Proceedings National Education Association, 1924, 

* See Census oi India, 1921, 1, Part I, p. 279 and Encyclopcedia 
Britannica, 1922, XXXI, p. 110, XXXII, pp. 842, 855. The agricul¬ 
tural figure for England includes fishers. 
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APPENDIX III 


ANALYSIS OF CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTIONS 

A, Wise Use and Increase of Educational Funds,-- 
B. School Reform and Expansion,—C. A Well Qualified 
Progressive Teaching Force.—D. All-round Personal 
Development,—E. Training in Particular Attainments,— 

F. Very Urgent Steps .— G. Summary of Guiding Principles, 

A. Wise Use and Increase of Educational Funds 

1. Concentration of resources and energy so as to make 
for thoroughness, by the following means: Consolidate 
small primary schools that are within a half mile of each 
other (84: 1; 105: 1)^ including those for boys and. girls 
(199; 3). The classes of the primary school, except the 
lowest, may sometimes be combined into sections or giDiips 
for most of the instruction, and the subject matter alter¬ 
nated from year to year (129 : 1). 

Give thorough drill in the essential subject ^matter of 
the basic processes. To do this it is necessary to investi¬ 
gate in what particulars the material to be learned can be 
limited, so as to omit everything that will not be serviceable 
to the children (119 : 5 ; 120: 7 ; 122 : 2b). 

Where the school facilities and teaching force cannot be 
increased, give education first to those children who will 
profit most (94: 1); for example, children under five can 
well be debarred from attending school unless special 
provision is made for their needs (94 : 2); those who are in 
bad health, and who stand no reasonable^chance of becoming 
healthy, may also be excluded if they are a danger to the 


^ Each reference gives in parentheses the number of page and the 
paragraph number. 
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of others. Oral expression and handwork may be 
liphasized on the part of children who have shown^ 
without any reasonable doubt, that they cannot learn to 
read and write (119 : 6). 

Concentrate the efforts of a supervisor, during the first 
year after his appointment, on an area small enough to secure 
demonstrable results that will furnish an example to ad¬ 
jacent areas (184 : 3c). A good number of schools would 
be from fifteen to twenty; during the next year a few 
more schools would receive special attention. 

Combine small, poorly staffed training schools and 
classes, and use the money saved from smaller overhead 
and maintenance expenses for a smaller number of institu¬ 
tions with better qualified and paid staffs and more 
adequate buildings and equipment (141: 2; 156: 1). After 
such a combination, the classes would preferably have about 
thirty students. 

2. Conthiuity in education policy and work. Carefully 
work out long-term programmes of primary school ex¬ 
pansion (84: 2). Encourage public bodies specially for 
educational functions, in which only part of the member¬ 
ship changes at the same time; for example, district 
educational councils or boards (85 : 3), and teachers’ associa¬ 
tions (184 : 3e). Maintain strong institutional traditions (138: 
2). Carry through educational processes to their logical 
conclusions, especially by maintaining literacy in all who 
have acquired it (105 ; 1; 193; 1-2 ; 194: 3) and confirm 
and foster in teachers the progressive principles and 
practice learned during training. This can be done either 
by specially qualified supervisors (183 : 2, 184: 3) or by the 
training school (183 ; 1). Endowments also help to main¬ 
tain steady support and policy (107 : 7 ; 156: 4). 

3. Co-ordmation of educational efideavour. Depute a 
special officer in each province to co-oi'dinate the agencies 
for primary education in that province (85 : 4). Continue to 
link publicly managed with privately managed schools by 
means of the grant-in-aid system (106 : 2). Spread among 
those engaged in village education an understanding of the 
work of others; for example, assemble all the village 
teachers at a demonstration school several times a year 
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observation of what Is being done in the school, an 
discussing common problems (185: 3g). Foster the con¬ 
tinued development - of teachers’ organizations (184; 3e). 
Show village teachers how they can secure the facts 
needed to improve then work (183: 1). Give widespread 
circulation in educational magazines and reports to accounts 
of fruitful educational experiments (153: 2).^ Link together 
teacher-training work through: the deputation of an expert 
to visit all the training schools of a province once in 
every two or three years (153 : 3); the exchange among all 
provinces of useful information regarding the training of 
teachers (156: 2); the placing of the headmaster of the 
demonstration school on the staff of the training school 
<152: 2). 

4. Stimulation of popular respect and backing for 
village and normal education. Bring the primary school 
closer to the actual needs and life of the village (107 : 5). 
Give broad publicity to the usefulness of the village school 
and to the handicaps under which the village teacher is 
working (107; 5 ; 180: 4). Give the villagers and other 
Indians more share in the direction of primary education 
(85 : 3). Show the public the need for training institutions 
by means of newspaper articles, demonstrations and exhibits 
(153:2). 

5. Increased financial support of primary education. 
Provide more support from the district and smaller areas, 
without diminishing the money that is now spent from 
provincial revenues (106:3). Gnlist private resources in 
the cause of education as at present by means of grants 
(106: 2), and improve the grant system so as to encourage 
further the highest type of teaching. Temporarily supple¬ 
ment the funds for the support of the village school, by 
arranging that the poorer villagers shall give their contribu¬ 
tions of labour and money, until people are willing to levy 
a land cess on themselves (106 : 3), 



^ An example of a very valuable kind of description of promising 
educational work is given by D. J. Fleming in Schools with a 
Message in India, 
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1. lyivestigation mid exPe^dment hi education. Make a 
few intensive investigations and carefully planned experi¬ 
ments in India with many collaborators, into the following 
problems: the minimum essentials in the primary school, 
the courses and methods of instruction which are best 
adapted to Indian children (122 : 2, 127 : 6) ; the standard¬ 
ization of a few educational tests, for each language 
area or for India (127: 6); the possibilities of part-time 
schools under expert teachers (95: 8) ; and the organiza¬ 
tion of training school staffs that will most effectively turn 
out successful teachers (145 : 4). Render available for all 
educators the results of investigations and experiments 
(153: 2), and establish one or more strong demonstration 
schools in every district in India (85 : 5 ; 184: 3f). 

2. Fostering of an increased e^irolment and attenda7ice. 
Set up long-term programmes for increasing the number 
of primary schools (84: 2). Special emphasis is to be placed 
on expanding the publicly managed schools as rapidly as 
can be done, and at the same time maintaining a higher 
standard than in the past (107: 6). Compulsion is to be 
extended to rural areas wherever there are sufficient funds, 
teachers, and facilities (94: 4). 

Use all available means to increase the enrolment and 
regularity of attendance of all the children on the rolls 
(95: 5), especially of girls and of members of the 
depressed classes (95 : 6). 

Adapt the schools to the economic life of the village, 
by arranging vacations at the time when the parents use 
the labour of their children, whether the school is^ in 
session or not (96: 9), and experimenting with part-time 
schools under expert teachers (95: 8). 

3. Progress and con thiuance of childremn school, T hese 
can be furthered by making it directly incumbent on the 
teacher or headmaster to see that the retardation of the 
children is lessened (101: 1), and assigning the best teacher 
to the lowest class (101: 2), if possible a woman teacher 
(199: 3); by making five or six years the standard length 
of time for the primary course in aU public schools and 
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atedly showing the benefits of continuing for this tin 
Jl: 3), and by removing the present obstacles hindering 
children from passing from the vernacular elementary 
school to the English secondary school (81: 4). 

4. Better adapted village school bnildmgs and eqiiip'- 
menii including; assistance in the erection of healthful but 
inexpensive buildings by continued and increased provincial 
grants (87 : 1); acquisition or purchase of two acres of land 
for the larger village schools for exercise and gardening 
(88: 4); better equipment of primary activities that 
serve to educate the children (87; 3); larger use of the 
primary school buildings for community purposes, provided 
that they do not interfere with the children s schooling 
(87 : 2). 


C. A Well Qualified, Progressive Teaching Force 

1. Securing and carefully selecting persons for training. 
Require all candidates for training schools and classes to 
have completed the vernacular middle examination, except in 
a few localities as a matter of temporary expediency, on 
account of the lack of trained teachers in the locality (137 : 1). 
Stress trustworthiness, initiative, and readiness to co-operate 
in vselecting future teachers (148: 2), Eliminate as soon 
as possible any persons who are patently unsuited for teach¬ 
ing work (148; 3). Offer larger facilities for training 
through larger training institutions (141; 2), and more of 
them where necessary (141: 3), to be located where they 
will be accessible to the villages (IvSO: 2). IncreavSe the 
qualifications usually required for membership on training 
school staffs, so that they are much higher than those of 
their students (144 : 1). Staff the demonstration school ably 
(161: 8). Have some one in the training school use the 
following means to increase the number of women teachers 
(197: 1); presenting to girls in middle and high schools the 
great possibilities of teaching; enlisting more Hindu 
widows in educational work, and trairiing and employing 
the wives of village teachers under proper bafeguards. 

2, Careful preparation for particular educational 
tasks. Two years of training for men village teachers is 
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^"^^irrt^sed, or, under very special conditions where this is not 
at all feasible, one year of training coupled with a post¬ 
poned year of training (138: 2). Considering the present 
lack of women teachers, one year of training seems all that 
is feasible in many places (197: 1). Christian missions 
should further strengthen theii' work (198: 2). The 
adequacy of teacher preparation is largely dependent on 
well adapted buildings and equipment (156:1), and on good 
libraries (156; 3). Training is to be given in the methods of 
teaching and management useful in the village schools (160: 
3d; 129 : 2 ; 101: 2). Women in training are to be prepared 
for work for women and girls, including domestic economy 
and needlework (198:2). Short courses during the vacations 
(183 :1), teachers’ institutes for village teachers (185 : 3g-h), 

. and short courses for supervisors (185 ; 3i) are useful. 

3. Improvemenl of status and salary. Introduce a 
graded system of licences and certificates applying to all 
teachers in the public educational system (178; 1-2). The 
certificates would be granted by the provincial departments 
and would entitle the holders to increased salaries and some 
provision for their old age (180: 3e). Increase the salaries 
of training school staffs to a considerable extent (144; 1). 

4. Improvement of the teacher s outlook and methods by 
centring his attention on the children rather than on himself, 
and stimulating respect for their personalities (166: 2; 
127 : 2). In order to develop this attitude in the teacher, 
it is necessary to protect the interests of children in the 
demonstration school by providing that a considerable 
amount of their teaching be done by experienced teachers, 
and that they are taught connectedly (162:9; 160: 3c). He 
needs also to be shown how to deal with issues and interests 
that are important to the children (126: 1; 127 : 2-3,101: 
2), how to overcome the defects in the teaching of 
reading (164: 3), and the way to study and teach his pupils 
to study (127; 3). Some simple principles of teaching and 
management may be presented near the end of the training 
course (168: 4), and the best methods of instruction ex¬ 
emplified by the teaching done in the training school (173: 
1). If the number of classes is too great for one teacher, 
the" work can be simplified by enabling him to divide the 
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school into sections instead of classes (129: 1). He 
also needs help in working out useful daily programmes 
and profitable seat work (129: 2). 

5, Thorough supervision by means of: 

. Appointing a supervisor of high qualifications for every 
twenty to thirty village schools, wherever the step can be 
taken, (183: 2) who would guide the^ teachers^ in their 
pi'ofessional work toward a few definite objectives at a 
time (184: 3b), and not merely point out faults (184: 3a)* 
The money required would give good returns (185 : 3j). 

Using the training school staff to supervise the practice 
work in the model school (161; 5), the final authority 
resting with the headmaster of the model school (160: 4)* 
The supervision would include individual conferences (161: 
7a) and criticism of the students’ lesson plans (161: 6). 

Having the training schools keep in close touch with 
their dumni and what they are doing and to do other 
necessary supervisory work for them that is not otherwise 
performed (183: 1). In those places where it is possible, it 
is well to place new teachers in schools where they can 
benefit by the guidance of experienced masters. 


§L 


D. All-round Personal Development 

1, Broadefimg of the horizon, by encouraging the pupils 
to observe and understand their natural environment (114: 
3; 120: 9) through observation, excursions and work in 
the school garden and the occupations of people (120: 8), 
and also to read good books and report on them (114: 4 ; 
193: 2). Similar activities are also much needed among 
the training students, including a broad range of general 
reading (163: 2; 156: 3), excursions (169: 8) and the 
study of geography (164 : 6), and of nature (165 =7). 

2. Promotion of social co-operation and the spirit of 
fellowship by building up a common life with many 
shared purposes both in the primary school (113: 1), and 
in the training school (150: 2; 151: 3-4). Two of the 
useful means to this end are general exetcises (123: 5a; 
168: 6) and athletic contests (115 : 5; 168: 7). The spirit 
of helpfulness thus developed needs to be expanded to wider 
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outside the school (111: 3; 113: lb). This involve 
«.x«.iging for the service of others (150: 2), teafching the 
primary pupils their rights and duties (113 : Ic), and foster¬ 
ing a sense of national unity (113 : 2 ; 165 : 6). 

3. Encouragement of esthetic appreciation a7id enjoy- 
ment by emphasizing: Indian songs and other music (113 : 
2; 165: 9), dramatics (114: 4c), and appreciation of the 
loveliness and grandeur of nature (114: 4; 165: 7), and 
drawing for the sake of expressing ideas, and beauty (121: 
10 ; 165 : 7). 

4. FurJiishing of stronger hicentives to press forward 
by means of: teaching based upon the children’s vital 
interests and problems (126: 1; 127 : 3 ; 110: 2); graphic 
records of pupil achievement (102: 4) more opportunities 
for promotion (102 : 4); scholarships for excellent primary 
work (95 : 5); and a richer supply of attractive and useful 
reading material for the villagers (193 : 2). Among teachers, 
incentives toward progress can be encouraged by vigorous 
esprit de corps and various contests of skill among the 
students of the training school (168 : 6 ; 169 7 ; 151: 3); by 
a graded certification system (178: 2), and by stimulating- 
gfuidance for teachers (122 ; 1; 129: 2). 

5. Promotion of health, by: inculcating good health habits 
in the primary children (110: lb; 115 : 5), especially among 

‘the girls; showing the children how to play a variety of 
simple games and to go through physical drills (115: 5); 
starting creches for the youngest boys and girls at school, 
if the necessary arrangements can be made (101: 1); giving 
the teachers in training an understanding of personal and 
school hygiene (164: 5); and providing frequent work in 
supervised games and physical education, including practice 
in conducting games in the model school (169: 7). 



E. Training in Particular Attainments 

1. Lea^'nmg - by systematic practice. Primary pupils 
would be given exercise in oral expression, reading, writ¬ 
ing, and arithmetic (110: Ic; 118: 1; 119: 2-6; 120: 7).^ 
The training school students would have at least seventy 
Hours a year of well supervised practice teaching (160: 3bJ.- 
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ear the middle of the course, the students would have 
experience in teaching two classes of a rural school. Much 
of the practice would be given in demonstration schools con¬ 
nected with the training school, but some also in other 
schools (161: 8,162 ; 10). 

2. Extending- the ra7tge of reading. Teach village 
children to read the kind of letters, village documents, and 
booklets that will prove helpful to them (119; 3). Place 
signs and other brief reading material around the village 
(193 : 2a). Organize village libraries (194: 2e). The super¬ 
visor should take books with him on his visits and help to 
keep them in circulation among the teachers (184: 3d) and 
the literate villagers (194 : 2c). Some one at the training 
school prepare mimeographed news sheets in the vernacular 
(194: 2b), and produce a larger supply of well written but 
simple, cheap books and booklets in the vernacular (173 : 2 ; 
194 2d), including textbooks for the schools (119 : 2) and 
publications for the use of teachers (183 : 1). More good 
books are needed in the training school libraries (156 : 3). 

3. / mprovhig oral and written communication by 
encouraging the village children to express themselves 
frequently in speech (118: 1) and to tell proverbs and folk¬ 
tales that they have learned from their elders (114: 4d), and 
by teaching the primary children to write personal and 
business letters with correct spelling (119 : 4-5). 

4. Adapting the curricula to village conditions^ as 

follows; Have the primary children learn habits, abilities 
and outlooks on life that will be of benefit to them in later 
life, but not to give them vocational training in any strict 
sense (120: 8). Inculcate in them thrift and knowledge of 
the village map and land records (121: 11). Encourage 
the children to engage in such activities at home as will be 
valuable educationally, linked with the school lessons, and 
supervised by the teacher (110: 2). Establish strong rural 
community middle schools at central points in the rural 
areas (81: 2), Allow progressive training institutions more 
freedom to adapt their courses to the' special needs of the 
locality (153: 1). ' 

5. Raising the level of village life^ by having the child¬ 
ren give demonstrations and dramas, dealing with health 
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other topics, before their parents (189: 8a), The 
teacher s main task is educating the children, but in most 
villages the conditions outside of school counteract what is 
done in school; for this reason it is often necessary for 
the teacher to devote time to adults, which under more 
favourable circumstances should be used for teaching the 
children (187 : 1). The teacher needs training for this 
community work (167 : 3), and his wife for work with the 
women and girls of the village in their homes (189 : 8c-d). 

The teacher may well arrange lectures and demonstrations 
in the village with the co-operation of outside agencies on 
problems of community welfare (189; 9), including co¬ 
operative societies (188; 5), health and better houses (189 : 
8), agriculture (188: 6) and cottage industries (188: 7). 
Literacy may be maintained among those who have 
acquired it, by encouraging letter-writing (193.: 1) and 
further study (194: 3). The supervisor would aid the 
teacher in use of the best methods. 


F. Very Urgent vSteps 

Among the multitude of suggestions that have been offer¬ 
ed in the preceding chapters, certain seem to be of special 
urgency to modern India. First are listed those in which 
real progress can be made without any large increase of 
funds: combination of village schools and of small training 
schools; conferences and institutes for the pooling of experi¬ 
ence among the various people engaged in village education; 
assiduous attention to the progress of children in the two 
lowest classes. 

Here follow measures of pressing importance which 
requii'e, and fully deserve, increased expenditure: adoption 
of long-term programmes for the improvement and exten¬ 
sion of primary education, including a graded system of 
certification and salary increase for all teachers, and provi¬ 
sion for scientific research ; progressive, professional train¬ 
ing of teachers, training school staffs and all working for 
village education; skilled guidance for teachers in their 
school and community work ; increased "support and direc¬ 
tion of primary education by the people of each district 

15 > 
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^ part of a district; location at central points of effective 
demonstration schools, of primary and middle grade, that 
will be closely related to village life. 


G. Summary of Guiding Principles 

Education, always a process calling for hard, sustained 
effort, is confronted by specially formidable obstacles in 
small villages, and nowhere more so than in India. This 
book has sought to co-ordinate the main facts and experience 
pertinent to this difficult process, and to present specific 
suggestions regarding the next steps that seem desirable 
in the light of modern educational thought and practice. 
Lest in the mass of details the more essential principles 
should fail to receive due emphasis, some of them are here 
presented. They sum up the spirit of the suggestions in 
the preceding pages. 

1. The village child stands at the centre of India s lifCy 
and on his improvement depends all lasting progress. The 
country’s problems during the present transitional stage can 
be satisfactorily solved, only if the village child is accorded 
the respect, growth and education which are his due. To 
develop his potentialities and make them socially fruitful 
are the main concerns of democratic education. A school 
system becomes dangerous when examinations, reports or 
buildings loom larger than the welfare of the child. 

2. In order that the Indian child may develop normally 
amid wholesome surroundings, improvement is needed not 
only in his schooling but also in the economic, hygienic and 
social phases of village life. Lovers of India should 
accordingly strive to make all branches of rural welfare 
advance sinivlta^ieously. This can best be done through 
cordial co-operation among the villagers themselves. 

3. Inasmuch as the village schoolmasters are the key 
to bettering the-rural situation, such teachers are to be 
adequately selected^ prepared and guided^ and to be treated 
in a spirit of genuine respect for them . and their work. 
The best preparation is closely connected with the actual 
situations of life; for teachers, like children, learn to do 
by doing, rather than by hearing actions theoretically 
described by others. 
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^vr^earty adherence to thorough and genuine work and a 
vigorous avoidance of all that is superficial, specious and 
shoddy, form the foundation of true education. No chain 
is stronger than its weakest link. If any institution, be it 
village or training school, fails to elevate and strengthen 
any side of its students' lives, physical, intellectual or social, 
its influence will go for little. Learners require practice in 
giving their best efforts for the welfare of their group, 
community and country. Although any schooling at all 
is commonly assumed to be better than none, in leality 
slovenly or fraudulent work does far more harm than good. 

5. Continuity of policy ayid effort is also vital, so that 
a promising activity can be carried to completion with 
constantly increasing effectiveness, for lack of continuity 
spells inefficiency. Steadiness will be facilitated by work¬ 
ing for ends that are clearly conceived and solidly based on 
permanent facts. Money is foolishly wasted where it is 
spent to inaugurate something that is later allowed to 

Accordingly, it is necessary to concentrate effort and 
financial resources on work that can actually be done with 
thoroughness and continuity. To undertake more work 
than gives definite promise of being carried to a successful 
conclusion is a gross blunder. A small amount of genuine 
progress that forms a solid basis for still further growth is 
far better than much hollow change that appears well only 
in printed reports. Resolute concentration on larger and 
more effective schools for village and normal education, 
not only makes for higher .quality, but saves money through 
the cutting down of overhead expenditure. 

7, Moreover, painstaking, scientific hivestigations and 
experiments are essential to strengthening all phases of 
educational effort. Mistakes and defects need to be frankly 
and fearlessly analyzed before they can be overcome. In 
order to plan, carry through, and draw sound conclusions 
from such research, greatly increased co-operation on the 
pai-t of India’s educational leaders is demanded. 

8. Equally important is the need for strong popular 
backing and direction of education, such that the people of 
districts and smaller areas will be willing to vote additional 
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on themselves to carry out school policies which" 
they have shared in forming. 

If the foregoing: principles are wisely and earnestly 
applied, the village schools can fulfil their splendid responsi¬ 
bility of ushering rural children into their heritage and of 
jnaking them joint creators of a glorious future for India. 
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